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THE UNITY OF CIVILISATION 


I. Tue Turn or tHe Tipe 


HE fifth year of the war opens under conditions far 

more encouraging for the Allied peoples than could 
have been hoped for three or even six months ago. The 
period of anxious suspense and severe trial which inevitably 
intervened between the collapse of the Eastern Front and 
the moment when American military help could become 
effective closed definitely and dramatically on July 18. 
The Allied attack on that day marks the opening of a new 
phase in the war—a phase in which the military superiority 
of the Allies will become more and more accentuated 
until, according to all human reckoning, they must achieve 
their final purpose of disabling and discrediting the 
military domination of the enemy. How soon or how late 
that day will come no man on either side can say. It 
depends on many factors, military, political, economic and 
moral, of which the last named, as the enemy statesmen are 
well aware, carries by no means the least weight. But 
what can be said, and is being said, by those in the best 
position to judge on both sides is that the German purpose 
of securing an early peace by a decision on the Western 
front has proved unattainable and that the prospect of a 
German victory, although it has by no means vanished, 
has at least receded into the distance. “An early 
peace,” wrote the Frankfurter Zeitung, the ablest and 
most clear-sighted of German newspapers, in its 
general review on the occasion of the fourth anni- 
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The Unity of Civilisation 
versary of the war, “an early peace is, as matters 
have now shaped themselves, highly improbable. There 
is little sense in allowing ourselves to be deluded as to the 
prospect which confronts us. We can no longer reckon 
on the campaign of this summer, though it will certainly 
inflict new blows on the enemy, bringing about the end 
of the war. We shall have to go on fighting next winter 
and in all probability next summer also, and the reinforce- 
ments flocking daily across the ocean from America, 
which cannot fail to feed the war as a dying fire is fed by 
flinging on it fresh coal, will not make the struggle easy. 
America is in a frame of mind which, in its rude colonial 
vigour, exceeds anything which Europe has hitherto 
experienced in the way of enthusiasm for the war, and her 
losses have so far been but slight. Until this mood has 
been worked off—and this will take at least a year—we on 
our side have little prospect of reaching a basis of nego- 
tiations for the conclusion of peace.” No words could 


point more clearly to the failure of the two great German 
bids for a rapid decision—the unrestricted submarine war 


planned in the winter of 1916-17 and the Western offensive 
planned in the winter of 1917-18—or reveal more emphati- 
cally the sense of painful apprehension with which the 
unexpected resisting power of the Franco-British troops, 
despite their inferiority in numbers, and the first effective 
intervention of the American advance guard are beginning 
to fill the mind of the average thinking German. 

The events of the last month have indeed brought about 
a new and unprecedented situation. For the first time 
since the beginning of the war the German military leaders 
have no fresh hopes with which to delude and inspirit 
their people. Hitherto, in some fifty months of fighting, 
the German people has been sustained, from one milestone 
to the next, in the words of a distinguished German 
onlooker,* by some “fifty great illusions from ‘ the war 


* Walther Rathenau, article in the Frankfurter Zeitung, July 5, 1918. 
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will be over in three months,’ ‘ the English cannot raise 
an army,’ ‘ the French can never face a winter campaign’ 
to ‘ England will collapse in February, 1918’ and ‘ peace 
this summer ’—each illusion vanishing painlessly at the 
coming of the next.” But now, at last, the chain of illusions 
seems to be snapped. American man-power, American 
shipbuilding capacity, American resources to sustain the 
weaker Allies, are facts which the German public cannot 
ignore or deny ; and the reinvigoration of the Allies on the 
Western Front is being accompanied by developments in 
the East which, whatever course they may take, can hardly 
fail to make further demands on Germany’s military 
resources and drive home the fact that the Treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, far from inaugurating a 
peaceful settlement and opening the door to German 
commercial and industrial penetration, have merely served, 
like their Napoleonic precedents, to remind the peoples 
on whom they are imposed of the meaning and value of 
national freedom and independence. 

Meanwhile, in Germany itself, by a happy accident, the 
true nature of the constitutional position has been unmasked 
at a moment which, had the immediate future been foreseen, 
would have been the last to be selected for the demon- 
stration. On June 24 the German Foreign Secretary, in 
a general review of the situation, ventured to predict, in 
words which, as we have seen, had become almost axio- 
matic a month later, that there was no hope of a purely 
military decision or of a speedy end of the war in Germany’s 
favour. The military party inside and outside the Reichs- 
tag was loud in its protests. The Chancellor, as whose 
personal assistant, according to the Constitution, the 
Foreign Secretary holds his post, made haste next day to 
explain away the offending sentence; and Herr von 
Kihlmann lamely followed suit. Nothing more happened 
for a fortnight, nor was there any indication that the 
Foreign Secretary had forfeited the confidence of the 
Reichstag majority whose support he had hitherto con- 
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spicuously enjoyed. On Saturday, July 6, the Foreign 
Secretary paid a visit to Army Headquarters, where the 
Chancellor had already been staying for some days. On 
Monday, July 8, he was back again in Beilin, and no longer 
Foreign Secretary. The Vice-Chancellor, Herr von Payer, 
who had had telegraphic information from the Chancellor, 
communicated the news to the party leaders in the Reichs- 
tag, and on July 11 the Chancellor, on his return, addressed 
the Main Committee stating that the change was of personal 
not of political significance and was due to the fact that 
Herr von Kihlmann did not enjoy the confidence of 
“other factors ”—that is, of the Army leaders. That 
there was a personal side to the change cannot be doubted ; 
but its political significance may be judged by the fact that 
the name of the new Foreign Secretary had been suggested 
for the post in Junker journals at intervals for over a year 
previously and that the Chancellor himself, besides being 
75 years of age, has had little experience of foreign policy. 
Admiral von Hintse has not yet made his début, nor can 
he do so before the full Reichstag till it meets once more in 
November, but both the mode of his appointment and his 
previous record involve a definite rebuff to the Reichstag, 
administered almost on the anniversary of the famous 
Peace Resolution of July 19, 1917, when it attempted to 
assert its claim to share in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
That the rebuff passed without a storm, and almost 
without a protest, illustrates the degree to which Germany 
is under the sway of the prestige of the military caste. 

The events of the first fortnight of July, in fact, revealed 
to the world, if it did not already know it, that not Hertling, 
the civil statesman, but Ludendorff, the brains of the 
German General Staff, is the real ruler of Germany ; and 
in the remarkably candid speech which he delivered on 
July 18 in the Austrian Herrenhaus Count Czernin revealed 
the fact that this rule extends not only over Germany but 
over the Dual Monarchy. Austria-Hungary, he made it 
clear, is not her own mistress with regard to the issues of 
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peace and war ; even if she desired to make peace, she could 
not, for she is not in a position to prevent the passage of 
men and goods through her own territory to Germany. 
Austria-Hungary is, in other words, a state without fron- 
tiers, which means a state without independence. Mittel- 
Europa, in fact, so much acclaimed by “ progressive” 
opinion in Germany and Austria in the earlier stages of the 
war, is already in existence. The military and economic 
unity, so often proclaimed as desirable on the platform, is 
an accomplished fact. It is one directing mind that from 
the “ Great Headquarters of the German Army ” controls 
the policy of Germany’s allies by doling out or withholding 
their supplies ; that is pursuing the systematic destruction 
of the industrial life of Belgium, Poland and Northern 
France, the exploitation of Roumania, the subjection of the 
Baltic Provinces, the humiliation of Finland, the methodical 
robbery of the Ukraine ; that supplies Germany’s waning 
industrial output with the slave labour of prisoners and 
deportees (whether from occupied Belgium, France or 
Italy or from “ friendly ” Finland, Ukraine and Russia is 
of little moment) ; that has drawn off the flower of German 
manhood to die on foreign soil in a nominally “ defensive 
war” and surrounded Germany itself, in Mr. Hoover’s 
striking phrase, “ with a periphery of starvation ” ; that, if 
its power is not broken and its purpose defeated by a power 
and a purpose as clear-thinking and as firmly knit as its own, 
will yet succeed in fastening its yoke upon the rising 
generation throughout Central and Eastern Europe and 
with replenished resources and yet deadlier armaments will 
once more, when the hour is propitious, renew its challenge 
to civilised society for the mastery of the world. 





The Unity of Civilisation 


Il. Tue Lesson or Unity 


HE civilised world has learnt, through four years of 
painful apprenticeship, the only way in which this 
challenge, whether now or in the future, can be met. It has 
learnt the value of unity.. The sole means by which the 
military rulers of Germany could have won the war between 
the first and second battles of the Marne was by dividing 
the Allies. It is the sole means by which they can win it 
yet ; and it is the sole means by which in the future any 
similar power could be enabled to involve the world in 
another conflict like the present. The strength of Germany 
lies in her unity of purpose and her unity of control. Her 
weakness, which will become more visible as her military 
prestige diminishes, is that this unity is based, not upon 
consent but upon constraint, and, in the case of the non- 
German peoples at least, upon harsh and painful domination. 
The strength of the Allies lies in the justice of their cause 
and in the moral purpose and enthusiasm of their peoples. 
Without these, ill-organised as they were, they could not 
have endured one year of such a war, still less four. Their 
weakness lies in their engrained and traditional indepen- 
dence, their unfamiliarity with the processes of co-operation, 
their suspicion and distrust of large scale organisation, 
which makes them reluctant to accept common standards 
and common controls, their preference for interpreting 
even the ideals and purposes which bind them together in 
their own individual and personal fashion. 'The very spirit 
of exalted patriotism and independence which the war has 
called forth has rendered more difficult the task of those 
whose duty it is to make the contribution of each member 
of the great association of peoples allied together against 
the enemy of civilisation effectively available for the equal 
service of all. 
The first four years of the war have taught us many of 
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the lessons of unity, but there is much more yet to be 
learned. Let us see where we stand. 

Unity has come about as it has been felt to be needed. 
The sphere in which the practical need for unity has so far 
become most clearly manifest to the allied peoples is that 
of military operations. In the early stages of the war 
such attempts at military unity as the Allies made were 
unsuccessful. Common plans of attack were framed, but 
they were left to the independent execution of each national 
unit. The separate moves were not properly synchronised ; 
their success and the use of it depended on local capacity 
and resources: and there was no common reserve to be 
used where it was most needed. As the war went on and 
the strength of Germany’s position, with her interior 
lines and facilities for moving troops from one front to 
another, became more manifest, communication between 
the Allies became more frequent and intimate; it deve- 
loped into more regular consultation and then into the 
establishment last autumn, after the Italian retreat 
at Caporetto, of an inter-Allied War Council with 
a permanent military secretariat at Versailles. Thus a 
regular thinking department for military purposes was 
brought into existence, but so far without any unified 
acting body to correspond to it. After the British retreat 
on March 21 the further step was taken and General Foch 
was entrusted with the sole strategic direction of the 
operations on the Western Front. Unity of action in the 
vital military sphere was thus secured by the willing 
acquiescence of all the Governments and peoples concerned. 

In the naval sphere the menace of the submarine has 
exercised the same influence on organisation as German 
victories in the field. The British and American navies, 
from the moment of America’s intervention in the war, 
have operated in the crucial areas under a practically 
single command; and it is an open secret that the 
greater measure of success achieved against the sub- 
marine in the Atlantic than in the Mediterranean has 
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beer due in large part to the ‘unity of naval command in 
the former theatre. On sea, as on land, professional con- 
servatism and traditions of independence have made it 
difficult to frame a well-knit and scientific organisation 
against the scientific barbarism of the enemy; but the 
lesson is being learned and its results are beginning to show 
themselves. 

Another and perhaps, in view of future problems, an 
even more important sphere in which unity is steadily 
being achieved is that of economic organisation. It is 
worth while going into closer detail here ; for, as current 
controversy not in this country alone attests, the Allied 
peoples are as yet too little conscious both of the tasks 
which confront their rulers in the economic domain and of 
the steps that have been taken to deal with them. 

Here also, in the first two years of the war, co-operation 
was informal and almost haphazard, each problem being 
considered as occasion arose. ‘The economic aspects of war 
organisation seemed to belong so exclusively to the 
domestic side of the work of each of the Governments con- 
cerned that they were slow to recognise the international 
bearings of the matters involved. Once more, however, 
the submarine has proved itself an unconscious agent of 
human progress. Until the submarine menace became 
acute the Allied Governments and peoples were living and 
thinking, as it were, in two compartments. In matters of 
military, or, as they liked to say, of war policy they thought 
of themselves as allies : their attitude towards one another 
was one of mutual helpfulness and anxiety to be of service. 
In matters of economic policy, in the early days of the war 
at any rate, they thought of themselves as competitors ; 
their attitude towards one another was still dominated 
by the pre-war habit of mind. It was recognised indeed 
in the abstract that Prussianism had _ introduced 
into economic relations the same spirit of ruthless 
and unscrupulous aggression against the military and 
political aspects of which the Allies were striving together 
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in the field. But the practical consequences resulting from 
this were not generally understood. It was not till the 
scientific piracy of the U-boat campaign revealed the full 
scope of the Prussian purpose and threatened the Allied 
peoples with starvation and economic exhaustion that unity 
on the economic front was seen to be an imperative need. 
The shortage of shipping and the consequent shortage of 
available supplies of raw material, foodstuffs and other 
necessaries made it inevitable for the Allied Governments 
to devise joint measures for the relief of their own and the 
neutral peoples from the menace of famine and impoverish- 
ment. 

Inter-Allied economic organisation, as it now exists, has 
grown up from small beginnings. The first joint body 
set up was the Commission Internationale de Ravitaille- 
ment, which is described in one of the reports of Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh’s Committee. This body, true to the ideas 
which were in vogue in the earlier stages of the war, was not 
a joint executive. It was simply a department of the 
British Government acting as an agent for all the Allies 
in all matters relating to the purchase of supplies in the 
United Kingdom. For this purpose it had attached to it 
delegations from each of the Allies. It collected and co- 
ordinated the demands of all the Allies transmitted to it 
through these delegations, and it ascertained from the 
executive departments of the British Government how far 
these demands could be met. It was thus not itself an 
executive department. The actual placing or approval of 
contracts for the Allies in the United Kingdom remained 
in the hands of such executive departments as the Ministry 
of Munitions and the War Office. As time went on its 
functions as a co-ordinating agency were in a measure 
extended to include the whole British Empire and even, 
in certain cases, neutral countries, but it has remained a 
consultative body—a general clearing-house of information 
—without any very closely defined sphere of action or 
authority. 
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Real joint action could not grow up in economic matters 
so long as the economic power of the Alliance was concen- 
trated chiefly in one of its members—namely, the British 
Empire. Joint action must grow out of a mutual pooling 
of resources, and in the first two and a half years of the war 
in the economic sphere it was inevitable that it should fall 
chiefly to the British Empire to contribute and to the 
European Allies to receive. The tendency was for the 
British Government to assume responsibility for supplies 
to the Allies not only from the British Empire but from 
neutral countries also; for instance, the British Sugar 
Commission became responsible for practically the whole 
supply of sugar to the Allies and the British Government 
became largely responsible for all war-supplies to Russia. It 
was not until the United States entered the war that this 
situation was fundamentally altered. During 1916, how- 
ever, two more definitely inter-Allied bodies were created— 
the inter-Allied Chartering Executive controlling the 
chartering of neutral shipping by the British, French and 
Italian Governments, and the inter-Allied Wheat Execu- 
tive, responsible for the supply of breadstuffs to Great 
Britain, France and Italy. These two bodies still continue 
their functions. A measure of consultation and joint action 
in regard to purchases of war material and supplies from the 
United States was also secured by committees in New York 
and London. All these activities had a background of 
inte1-Allied financial agreements too intricate to be enlarged 
on here, but no inter-Allied financial authority was set up. 

The entry of the United States into the war has given an 
immense impetus to the concentration of authority in 
definite inter-Allied bodies. Finance and shipping had 
first of all to be co-ordinated. ‘These were the arteries of 
Allied supplies—the limiting factors to the Allied war 
programme. An inter-Allied Commission on Finance and 
Supply has been set up under the chairmanship of the 
Assistant-Secretary of the United States Treasury. It 
sits alternately at Paris and London and fixes the require- 
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ments of all the Allies for supplies from the United States 
for a definite period in advance. These requirements 
are met by an organisation at Washington similar to the 
Commission Internationale de Ravitaillement in London— 
the Allied War Missions in the United States acting in 
conjunction with a committee of the War Industries 
Board of the United States Government. An inter- 
Allied Maritime Transport Council, also sitting alternately 
in Paris and London, is charged with the duty of dis- 
tributing the Allied Merchant Marines plus the neutral 
ships chartered by the inter-Allied Chartering Executive, 
to the best advantage. The deliberations of this Council 
have revealed the necessity of a much more detailed con- 
sideration in advance of the Allied supply programmes, 
and a number of inter-Allied Programme Committees are 
now in process of constitution covering all the important 
branches of raw materials and war supplies in general 
necessary to the conduct of the war. In addition a Central 
Munitions Council is being formed to co-ordinate the 
Munitions programmes of the Allies, and as a result of Mr. 
Hoover’s recent visit an inter-Allied Food Board has been 
formed with its headquarters in London. This Board was 
preceded by a Committee of Allied specialists formed some 
months ago to inquire into the food needs of the various 
Allied countries on a scientific basis. This Committee 
presented its report last spring, and the inter-Allied Food 
Board is thus able to enter on its functions with a definite, 
scientific, and impartial programme before it, and without 
having to go through the long preliminary business of 
adjusting conflicting demands which sometimes renders the 
operation of such joint executives little if at all more satisfac- 
tory than the ordinary process of diplomatic negotiation. 
The inter-Allied Commission on Finance and Supply, the 
Programme Committees and the Munitions Council are 
and will be mainly bodies charged with the formulation of 
policies rather than with their execution. The actual con- 
trol of the resources necessary to fill the programmes laid 
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down by them has to be discharged by other inter-Allied 
bodies in the same way as the inter-Allied Food Board has 
to carry out the programme of the scientific committee which 
preceded it. 

The predominant position of the British Empire 
as the source of raw materials, and of the United 
States as the source of food, has during the past 
year tended towards a division of functions between 
the two Governments on these lines. The course of 
events has, however, shown clearly that inter-Allied action 
in both spheres is essential if friction is to be avoided. 
The British Empire has no monopoly of any raw material 
except jute; the United States is very far from having 
any monopoly in food, though the proximity of the United 
States to Europe and the shortage of shipping have forced 
Europe to rely mainly on her during the past year for meat 
and other foodstuffs. An inter-Allied executive is already 
in operation for nitrates, for which we are dependent upon 
a neutral country, Chile, and it is probable that similar 
executives for tin, wool and other commodities will shortly 
be set up. 

It is probable that, growing out of the work of the 
Programme Committees, similar bodies will be insti- 
tuted during the coming months to deal with every 
commodity for which the Allies are either interdepen- 
dent among themselves or dependent upon neutral 
countries, where it is essential to prevent competition in 
purchasing. Ir the case of supplies from Allied countries 
these joint executives act purely as consultative bodies, 
the sovereign control over its own national resources 
remaining in the ultimate resort in the hands of each 
Ally. In the case of supplies from neutral countries 
they act more neatly as executive bodies in the strict sense 
of the term. Each member is, of course, controlled by 
instructions from his Government, but a considerable 
measure of discretion is necessarily left to him, and the 
decisions of the executives tend to become final, subject 
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only to appeal to the War Cabinets of the Allied States and 
in the last resort to the Supreme War Council at Versailles. 

To this list should be added the inter-Allied bodies 
dealing with the problems of the blockade, prohibition 
of trade with the enemy, and the substitution of Allied 
for enemy firms in important lines of trade in neutral 
countries. 

Through these joint bodies, through other less formal 
methods of consultation arising out of their deliberations, 
and through the exercise of the sovereign power of each 
Ally, stimulated and harmonised by their recommendations, 
the Allies are controlling freight rates and the prices of 
all important commodities, are distributing between 
themselves by agreement instead of by competition the 
limited output of the industries and the agricultural 
and mineral production of the world, are substituting 
Government control of certain great international 
businesses for the private power exercised over some of 
the chief necessaries of life and industry in time of peace, 
and are providing machinery for the settlement round a 
table of problems which used to be dealt with ineffectively, 
and even dangerously, by diplomatic trade bargains, 
threats of tariff wars, or the secret agreements of inter- 
national syndicates. 

Thus, while Germany has been exploiting and enslaving 
her satellites and victims within the ring of her military 
power, the Allies have been engaged, under the spur of 
necessity, in building up a fabric of international economic 
organisation devised not for aggrandisement but for 
mutual aid, which will stand ready as an integral part 
of the new order to meet the needs of the free peoples at 
the moment of peace. From the Paris Conference, which, 
as Lord Robert Cecil has recently stated,* “‘ was a defensive 
agreement of those then engaged in the war to secure 
their own peoples against starvation and unemployment 
during the period of reconstruction and to provide for 

* Interview reported in The Times, July 19, 1918. 
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the restoration to economic life of the ravaged territories,” 
the Allies, now enlarged from eight to more than three times 
that number of nations, have moved forward along a line of 
policy at once more effective for their purpose and more 
closely in harmony with their own declared principles. 
Unity on the economic front does not mean, for us as 
for Germany, the rule of the strong or the supremacy of 
individual or national selfishness. It means conscious 
association to relieve the necessities and to bind up the 
wounds of the members of the League, and most of all 
of its weaker members. No clearer exposition of the 
principles underlying the policy has been given than in 
the statement, referred to above, by Lord Robert Cecil. 
“Our aim,” he declared, “must be a comprehensive 
arrangement of liberal intercourse with all the members of 
the association by which each one of us, while preserving 
his own national security, may contribute to meet the needs 
and aid in the development of his fellow-members.” 

In such a partnership there is no room, as Lord Robert 
Cecil went on to say, for jealousy or for suspicion ; and 
it follows from this that there can be no room for Germany 
under her existing rulers who sow jealousy and suspicion 
whithersoever they go. “A complete change of mind 
and purpose in her Government,” as he truly said, “ are 
the necessary preliminaries to her admission to partici- 
pation in our economic partnership.” But “if she abandons 
her old ways and her restless and aggressive policy, if she 
ceases to use economic policy as a preparation for further 
war, we shall not be slow to recognise the change.” In 
any case, whether Germany takes part or not, it is possible 
‘ to look forward with confidence to “the time, which is not 
far off, when we shall meet round the council board to 
discuss in detail the economic association which will 
combine the resources of the civilised world in the joint 
work of reconstruction and the restoration of prosperity.” 

But much still remains to be done before this aspiration 
can be realised even between the Allies themselves. In 
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spite of all the machinery of inter-Allied co-operation which, 
as we have seen, is being devised in one department after 
another, full umity has not yet been achieved in the 
economic conduct of the war. There is still a disposition 
both among peoples and governments to cherish pre-war 
prejudices and to think along pre-war lines rather than 
to make service to the cause of the Allies the one touch- 
stone by which economic no less than military policies 
should be tested. ‘There is a lack of grip in the central 
direction, both in the Alliance as a whole and in the 
British Commonwealth, which, due though it is, like so 
many of our failures in the war, mainly to want of imagina- 
tion, acts as a perpetual encouragement to the enemy in 
his moments of depression. For forty years the German 
public has been taught to despise its English-speaking 
adversaries as a crowd of shopkeepers and money wor- 
shippers, who would surely fail in a test of endurance 
and self-sacrifice against the trained citizenship and 
soldiership of Germany. That belief is rapidly waning 
before the achievements of the amateur troops of Great 
Britain, the Dominions and the United States; but 
nothing is more serviceable to the German authorities in 
their efforts to promote its survival than actions or utter- 
ances which indicate unwillingness on the part of any of 
the Allied peoples to make their economic power fully 
and freely available for the attainment of a righteous and 
lasting peace. Of policies, however well-meant, which 
look to any other end than this, it can be said with certainty 
that they tend to prolong the war and to lower the morale 
of the Allies. Such policies are of very different kinds, but 
they all tend towards the same result. ‘Those who in the 
name of national economic interests, whether it is the pro- 
ducer or the consumer that is mainly considered, hesitate 
to cede anything of their sovereign control over national 
resources or to call upon their peoples for the last measure 
of sacrifice of comfort with a view to the maximum concen- 
tration ot war-power, are committing them to a long war of 
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average effort instead of inciting them to a supreme and, 
maybe, final effort for the campaign of 1919. "Those who 
preach “ business as usual ” with an unregenerate Germany 
are sapping the spirit of the Alliance by exciting the suspicion 
that the economic power of the British Empire is to be used, 
on the morrow of the war, solely with an eye to commercial 
profit. Those, on the other hand, who use language which 
seems to deny the very possibility of Germany’s regenera- 
tion, are also weakening the Allies’ morale because they offe1 
no hope of attaining real peace and harmony in the new age 
beyond the war. 

The economic side of the mechanism of the war has been 
dealt with at some length because nothing can better 
illustrate the immense and irrevocable change which has 
taken place in the organisation of the processes of civili- 
sation during the last four years, or reveal more clearly 
the degree to which the Utopian projects of 1914 have 
been exceeded by the working realities of to-day. Such 
a modest experiment, for instance, as the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, offspring of the brain of 
one of the shrewdest and most far-sighted among the 
pre-war prophets of internationalism, David Lubin, sinks 
into insignificance beside the Napoleonic “ food strategy ” 
of his compatriot Mr. Hoover and the vast network of 
organisation necessary for its effective execution. The 
economic association between the Allies has in fact, by 
force of circumstances, long since ceased to be a mere 
accessory to their military operations. It has become a 
political fact, an international phenomenon, of the first 
magnitude; and as such it provides perhaps the most 
striking illustration of the need for unity in still another 
department, the political. 

To speak of the need for political unity between the 
Allies may seem somewhat paradoxical : for what could be 
a greater proof of unity of policy than their steadfast 
persistence in comradeship throughout the vicissitudes 
of such a war as this? On the fundamental issue of the 
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war complete unity exists and has existed from the beginning. 
Prussianism is the enemy of civilisation and must be rooted 
out. On that point there has not been and there cannot 
be any divergence of view in Paris, Rome, Washington. 
or London, any more than in Athens, Corfu, or Havre. 
Yet the object of Allied policy, thus stated, is negative 
rather than positive; and the whole course of the war, 
as is shown no less in its political than in its economic 
developments, has emphasised the importance of the 
constructive work which will remain to be done when the 
purification of Central Europe has been achieved. As the 
war goes on, problems of reconstruction, as in Russia, 
become inextricably intertangled with questions of imme- 
diate military policy; and the Allies are liable to fall 
short of their opportunities and even to fail in the fullness 
of their ultimate achievement unless they have thought 
out in common a measure of general agreement as to 
the new order they are fighting to establish and unless 
they are in constant and intimate counsel together 
as to the best means by which this end can be attained. 
From this point of view the establishment of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles and the arrangement of a monthly 
meeting between the Premiers of France, Italy and Britain 
was an event of far-reaching importance. But much yet 
remains to be done before these occasional meetings can 
bear the fullest fruit. Means could be found, for instance, 
to mitigate the disadvantage arising from the physical and 
constitutional difficulties which preclude the presence at 
Versailles of the Chief Executive of the United States ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it should be possible, at this 
stage of the war, to set on foot some common organisation 
for the pooling of ideas and of information and for the 
continuous study and discussion of the problems and 
developments arising out of the international situation. 
It is an open secret that there is already much interchange 
of information between the intelligence departments of the 
various Allies. Indeed it is obvious that no joint military, 
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naval or economic effort could be made if such interchange 
were lacking. Is it so great a step from this close liaison 
work to the establishment of something more akin to a 
joint inter-Allied intelligence bureau charged with the 
preliminary study of those international facts and events 
which are the raw material of all foreign policy? At a 
time when events are moving so fast, and seem likely 
before long to move faster still, a body of this kind would 
seem capable of rendering most useful service by bringing 
an all-round knowledge and experienced judgment to 
bear on each development as it arises and so preventing 
the possibility of misunderstanding and delay. 

But these efforts and projects of organisation are but 
temporary and ineffective makeshifts if beneath the surface, 
below the play of forces directed by governments and 
parliaments, a deeper and more enduring unity is not in 
process of formation. The deepest lesson of the war is 
not the need for an Allied General Staff: or for an inter- 
national food and shipping strategy : or even for a League 
of Nations or for “a Parliament of Man, a Federation of 
the World.” It is the need for moral and spiritual unity : 
for a new world within to match the new world without. 
At bottom what this war betokens is the breakdown of a 
civilisation. It is the collapse of an order of society. It 
is the end of an epoch of human history—the epoch that 
opened with the discovery at the end of the eighteenth 
century of the means for vastly increasing the material 
wealth of mankind, and closed abruptly at the beginning 
of the twentieth because the governments and peoples of 
the world had used these discoveries, predominantly and 
with increasing concentration, to forward designs dictated 
by individual or national selfishness. Prussia led the way 
down the decline: and to her the judgment of mankind, 
which future ages will confirm, has already apportioned 
the blame. But Prussia did not sin alone. She merely 
applied and perfected, with devilish knowledge and relent- 
less and inhuman persistence, the faith and practice of 
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contemporary European society. Machtpolitik is no 
monopoly of the German General Staff. It is known and 
practised also nearer home in many an office and workshop ; 
and “ business is business ” has proved no less adequate 
a cloak than “ war is war ” for the domination of the strong 
and the oppression and impoverishment of the helpless. 
The future historian, looking backward from 1914, will 
find omens of the coming storm no less in the writings of 
men like Cobden, with their easy gospel of alliance between 
God and Mammon, than in the brutal frankness of Bis- 
marck and the polished cynicism of Bilow; and it will 
rank as one of the strangest and most tragic ironies of history 
that the characteristic philosophy of the nineteenth 
century, an age reputed to be at once so rational and so 
virtuous, should have drawn the modern world inexorably 
down the easy slope of self-interest into the depths of 
evil and unreason, experience of which alone, so it seems, 
can avail to teach men the fundamental laws of life. ‘The 
only true and enduring foundation for the new order 
and for the League of Nations which already in men’s 
minds has become its symbol is the conscious adoption by 
both governments and peoples of standards of conduct 
and methods of dealing which, discarding the shibboleths 
of the counting-house, look not to profit and aggrandise- 
ment but to mutual service and self-sacrifice. With clean 
hands and a pure heart the peoples must enter the temple 
of peace, or the League of Nations will remain, as the 
Germans still regard it, an idle or hypocritical phrase, 
and the lesson not of the nineteenth century but of nineteen 
centuries will have been learned in vain. 


III. Tue Leacue or Nations. 


epee outward and visible symbol of the unity of 
civilisation to which the peoples are looking forward 
is the League of Nations. The name is much on the lips 
of statesmen, allied and enemy alike, and of writers in 
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the press ; but opinion is divided as to its interpretation. 
Let us briefly consider the project in the light of the 
foregoing argument. 

The League of Nations is generally discussed as a means 
for rendering war impossible in the future. The watch- 
word of its advocates is “ Never Again.” No one can fail 
to sympathise with their intention, and the various schemés 
for conciliation and arbitration with an international 
sanction which are being worked out by international 
lawyers and others are worthy of the closest attention 
by governments and peoples alike. But at first sight it 
would seem that such projects are open to the charge of 
being either too ambitious or not ambitious enough. They 
are too ambitious if they expect to harness the vast economic 
forces of the modern world, the ambitions of political power 
which have so long furnished the main incentive to states- 
manship and the opportunities constantly offered in this 
age for aggressive action by new developments in the 
science of war, in the light trappings of paper constitutions 
—schemes for conciliation councils or arbitration courts 
charged with the interpretation of an international code 
which has not yet become a part of the conscience and con- 
sidered will of the civilised world. They are not ambi- 
tious enough if they stop short at arbitration and 
conciliation and leave untouched the larger material and 
psychological questions that lie behind—the competition 
in armaments and the colonial and commercial antagonisms 
which constitute the main material causes of war in the 
modern world and the feelings, habits and philosophies 
which have served as its psychological breeding ground. 
Two things, in fact, are necessary over and beyond, and 
indeed as the basis of, any judicial and arbitral machinery if 
the League of Nations is to bea reality and nota sham. First, 
it must organise its collective power, and especially its 
economic power—a power which will be all the stronger 
because it serves no selfish purpose but the common interests 
of civilisation. Secondly, it must aim not only at the pre- 
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vention of war but at the elimination of its causes ; and to 
that end it must establish agencies by which the statesmen 
and representatives of the various peoples may be brought 
regularly into conference for the discussion of problems 
of mutual concern, so as to create the indispensable basis 
of trust and confidence without which no human organisa- 
tion can achieve enduring results. Material and moral 
power, in other words, must be enlisted behind and beyond 
the legal and diplomatic guar.ntees of peace which it is pro- 
posed to establish. 

Moreover, the aim of the League is unduly narrowed if 
it is envisaged as an organisation which will be created 
at leisure after the war is over in order to prevent the 
recurrence of such events as those of July 1914. The 
majority of the peoples of the world are already organised 
in an alliance; their association is indeed, as we have seen, 
more intimate than could have been conceived possible 
of any alliance four years ago. This association, by 
whatever name it be called, will not, indeed cannot, for 
reasons of preservation be dissolved at the moment of 
peace: it is necessary in order to supervise the measures 
of international reconstruction which the condition of all 
the belligerent countries at the close of the war will render 
imperative. There will be work enough lying ready, in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, for the organised agencies of 
civilisation without waiting for the emergence of the 
formal occasions of dispute to deal with which the machinery 
of the League is in some quarters alone supposed to be 
called into action. Not that occasions of dispute will be 
wanting in the transition period after the war if the world 
does not arm itself beforehand with means of neutralising 
the friction which must arise, especially in the economic 
and financial sphere. It is in the first few years, perhaps 
in the first few months, after the war that the possibilities 
of international co-operation will be most severely tested. 
Never in history has a group of nations attained so real a 
sense of mutual confidence and unselfish aspiration as the 
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present Alliance ; nor ever have nations even contemplated 
so full a measure of joint executive action as has gradually 
been made possible through the existence of this spirit and 
through that alone. If the peoples and their statesmen can- 
not preserve that spirit and utilise that unified machinery 
for meeting the problems of reconstruction there is small 
hope for the future of international organisation ; but if the 
ordeal is successfully survived the way will be paved for 
more permanent developments. 

What kind of international organisation the world will 
demand or require when the transition period is over and 
the war-time controls are finally relaxed, it is still too 
early to say. The most helpful analogy as regards the 
political possibilities of international co-operation is pro- 
vided by the recent history of the relations between the 
several members of the British Commonwealth. The 
Imperial War Cabinet may well serve as a model for the 
arrangement of periodical consultative gatherings between 
the Premiers and Foreign Secretaries of the various 
Powers ; while the Imperial Conference and the meetings 
of bodies like the Empire Parliamentary Association 
provide examples of international organisation of a looser 
and less organic type, affording valuable occasions for the 
meeting of mind with mind, even on problems admittedly 
not within the range of the deliberations of a central 
authority. Moreover, in the permanent Commissions 
set up to advise the Imperial and Dominion governments 
on matters of interest to each and all of them, and in the 
reports of bodies appointed for a temporary purpose like 
the Dominions Royal Commission we may see an adum- 
bration of what may be achieved in the future by the 
collaboration of experienced public servants and dis- 
interested students of affairs in finding timely remedies 
for problems which might otherwise have been the occasion 
of conflict. If the peoples pursue this path occasions of 
co-operation will reveal themselves at every tum: 
questions of health, of communications, of the conser- 
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vation of resources, of currency and finance, of the contact 
of race with race, of industrial and social legislation, to 
mention only a few, afford obvious examples. Such are 
the practical measures by which, as we can now discern, the 
unity of the civilised world can and will be attained ; but 
each and all of them presuppose a foundation of mutual 
confidence and comradeship far transcending the vague 
and ineffective sentiment which passed for internationalism 
before the war. 

But it is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
details of the international organisation which will ulti- 
mately spring from the blood and ashes of this war. The 
war is by no means ended yet ; and only when it ends in 
victory will humanity be free to pursue the quest of the yet 
greater and more enduring triumph which lies beyond it. 
There is indeed an element of danger in thinking too much 
about the building of the structure of international peace 
and justice and not enough about the immediate and 
indispensable need of clearing the ground for its founda- 
tions. Our present task is threefold. We have first to 
defeat, finally and decisively, the German outrage on 
humanity ; for it is idle to talk of improving and consoli- 
dating international law unless we vindicate it now in face 
of its deliberate and long-planned violation by the German 
Government, and idle to dream of basing a new order on 
“the organised opinion of mankind,” to quote the key- 
sentence of President Wilson’s last speech, unless we 
enforce it mow as clearly and completely as President Wilson 
demands. We have, secondly, to liberate the subject 
peoples of Central and Eastern Europe, the unhappy 
victims of the German and Magyar doctrine of national 
ascendancy and the unwilling instruments of Hohenzollern 
and Hapsburg ambitions; for there can be no hope of 
lasting peace without justice, no hope of real unity in 
Europe without the freedom of its peoples. And our third 
and final task, the fulfilment of which will follow from the 
fulfilment of the other two, is the overthrow of Prus- 
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sianism ; for Prussianism is the sheer negation of all the 
basic principles on which the new order is to rest ; as long 
as it retains its power there can be no place for the govern- 
ments it inspires or the peoples it controls in any League 
of Nations which is not patently a sham ; and the unity of 
civilisation must remain a dream unless Prussianism is so 
unquestionably defeated and discredited in this war that 
the people it has poisoned with its brutal doctrines and 
mesmerised with the glitter of its military triumphs in the 
past awake at last to the necessity of repudiating it and so 
bringing themselves morally into line with the free nations 
of the world. 

Clearly, then, it is more important at this moment to 
concentrate our minds on the winning of the war than on 
devising the ultimate organisation of a new international 
system thereafter. But this argument does not equally 
apply to the question of the existing machinery of inter- 
Allied co-operation with which this article has mainly 
dealt. For that system of joint administration is not 
only itself the provisional framework of a permanent 
structure of international fellowship ; it will not only be 
required to meet the needs of civilisation in the transitional 
period after the war; it is also the means by which alone, 
as experience has taught us, the war is to be won. To 
recognise this fact, to accept wholeheartedly the restric- 
tions on national independence which the system entails, 
to assist its smooth working and especially to foster the 
spirit of mutual confidence without which it cannot work at 
all by banishing every thought of selfish national interest 
in the military, economic or political field—that is the 
primary duty of all the Allied peoples and their statesmen. 
So will the Alliance maintain the character and fulfil the 
function of a real League of Nations, making the organised 
opinion of the world’s free peoples prevail by means of their 
organised power. 
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HE inquiring historian would probably search in 

vain through the annals of the past for an exact 
parallel to the rapid change in the general outlook of the 
American people that has occurred in the fifteen months 
since the United States entered the War. Prior to 1914 
the interest of nearly all Americans was centred upon 
domestic problems. In an active sense American foreign 
policy was confined practically to Latin America and the 
Far East, but only a very limited attention was paid even 
to the affairs of these regions by the general public. 
Politically, the rest of Asia, Australia, Africa, and Europe 
was virtually non-existent. The European War in its 
initially wide ramifications and growing sweep aroused 
very many Americans to a realisation of the fundamental 
interdependence of the modern world, but the people as 
a whole did not grasp that their cherished ideals and their 
material welfare—in fact, the very persistence of their free 
institutions and their prosperity—could possibly be 
jeopardised by events in remote lands. Except to the 
immigrants from Eastern Europe—and they were not in a 
position either to enlighten an uninterested public or to 
influence policy—the Balkins, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Poland, the Ukraine, and Russia were but names of 
outlandish places of whose strange doings the Press inter- 
mittently had some dramatic account or which figured as 
the background of some romance or drama. Little that 
was accurate or pertinent was known even about the insti- 
tutions and spirit of France, Italy, and Germany. As an 
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English-speaking people, Americans were naturally some- 
what better informed about Great Britain and Canada, 
but they had only the vaguest ideas about South Africa 
and Australasia and they were in a state either of dense 
ignorance or of gross misunderstanding regarding India, 
Egypt, the Crown Colonies and Protectorates and, 
naturally also, the function and ideals of the British 
Commonwealth as a whole. These mists have by no means 
been entirely dissipated. Strange misconceptions still 
float around like heavy poisonous gases in the lower levels 
of enlightenment where prejudice and tradition have 
taken firmest hold. But the general educational process 
has been a most rapid one. There is an element of real 
humour in the situation. Names of remote peoples and 
places that only very recently meant nothing whatsoever 
to the man in the street now trip lightly and knowingly 
from the tongue like those of the very oldest friends ; the 
enmities of yester-year, a heritage accepted rather than 
assumed, have dropped from the consciousness of the 
majority, and the traditional foe, towards whom no 


genuine hostility was usually felt, has become the spiritual 
brother and the loyal companion in arms. 


I. Nationat Unity 


T the outset of America’s belligerency there was no 

very clear conception of the real issue and its vital 
bearing upon America’s future. To all but a very small 
minority, who have very keenly realised the peril to which all 
free peoples were exposed, the war was a wanton and 
ruthless intrusion upon their peaceful lives and America’s 
participation in it a most deplorable necessity. The 
general attitude was decidedly negative. Accordingly, as 
the occasion of America’s belligerency was Germany’s 
arrogant invasion of unquestionable rights on the high seas, 
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the most natural procedure seemed to be to assert these 
rights by assisting the Allies against Germany. The full 
significance of President Wilson’s positive programme 
did not immediately penetrate the popular consciousness. 
For a considerable time the Allies were not generally 
regarded as America’s allies and their cause was not 
identified and merged with America’s cause. This aloof- 
ness has now entirely disappeared from the popular mind. 
The fundamental similarity of purpose animating the 
anti-German defensive coalition and the essential identity 
of their various grievances are fairly completely realised. 
The average man now identifies America’s cause with that 
of her Allies and regards it as inseparable therefiom. He 
demands unity of purpose and action because he perceives, 
pethaps still somewhat vaguely, that the fate of the United 
States is ultimately quite as much dependent upon the 
defeat of Prussianism as is the future of France and Italy, 
who are in exposed positions and must perforce be the 
outer bastions of the democratic world if they are to 
preserve their freedom. 

Many factors have contributed to this change. President 
Wilson’s constant insistence upon positive principles of 
international right has evoked an earnest response. He has 
been ably seconded by members of his Administration, 
notably by Secretary Lansing, who has on numerous 
occasions lucidly explained the real issue at stake. In 
addition, very effective work was done in the Press and on 
the platform. A vast educational campaign was under- 
taken and successfully executed by public and private 
agencies, such as the Committee on Public Information, 
the National Security League, the American Defence 
Society, the League to Enforce Peace, the National Board 
for Historical Service, and the American Rights League. 
Literally millions of pamphlets have been distributed 
and thousands of speakers have toured the country explain- 
ing the gravity of the crisis. But Germany herself has been 
an even more convincing teacher. The treaties forced 
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upon Russia and Roumania combined with the course of 
events in Poland, the Baltic provinces, and the Ukraine 
have concretely and conclusively demonstrated to all 
but the wilfully biind what defenceless peoples have to 
expect from the votaries of military force who at present 
dominate Central and Eastern Europe. 

This educational process has resulted in a unity of 
sentiment such as was unknown in any one of the previous 
wars in which the United States was engaged. The 
Revo'ution bore largely the character of a civil war, so 
evenly divided was the population and so bitter were 
the feelings between patriots and loyalists, between 
Separatists and Unionists. Then the War of 1812 was 
strenuously opposed by New England, almost to the 
verge of secession. Further, while there is no question 
that the Mexican War of 1846 and the war with Spain 
fifty-two years later were expressions of the popular will, 
yet in both cases there was an earnest and outspoken 
minority in opposition. This is not the case in the present 
crisis. ‘That there is no overt opposition and comparatively 
slight surreptitious obstruction is primarily due to the 
fact that the people are united in purpose and will not 
brook such actions. The process of integration has been 
quickened by the war and has resulted in marked moral 
and mental unity. 

This unity is distinctly genuine. It is not imposed 
from above by a policy of repression on the part of the 
authorities, but springs from deep social forces. During 
the prolonged and, in the opinion of many, unduly pro- 
tracted period of American neutrality it was constantly 
and confidently asserted that the “melting pot” had 
proved a failure, and that it had not succeeded in fusing 
the refractory material from many countries into one 
integrated whole. No one denies that there are and must 
be flaws, but, apart from this, the criticism was beside the 
mark and ignored the true function of the “ melting pot.” 


Its chief concern is not the immigrant, but the immigrant’s 
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child. While the fusion point of the latter is low, the 
former is necessarily of much more obstinate substance. 
No one at all versed in psychology would contend that 
mature immigrants could generally become completely 
Americanised in spirit, and could constitute an integral 
part of American society. However loyal they might be 
to the United States, it still was broadly true that coelum 
non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. The inevitable 
effect of the war during America’s neutrality was a fairly 
general but by no means complete alignment of the 
sympathies of the foreign-born according to their national 
origins. Under the circumstances such polarisation was 
inevitable. At the same time, the native-born Americans 
felt it incumbent upon them to be restrained in their 
utterances because of the neutrality enjoined by the 
Government. Thus, a non-representative and strident 
minority of little influence and power was able to give a 
distorted impression of utter disunity and irreconcilable 
disharmony. 

The presence of a large foreign-born population— 
approximately one-seventh of the whole—unquestionably 
gives rise toserious problems. Their gravity was emphasised 
by events during the period of neutrality. These experi- 
ences have proved conclusively that the immigration of 
the past two decades was excessive in that the numbers 
could not be effectively absorbed. The saturation point 
had been clearly passed. ‘These experiences also directed 
attention to one vital phase of the problem that had been 
largely ignored. Americans had hitherto insisted that 
the doors be kept wide open because they wanted their 
country to continue to be the haven of 1efuge for all those 
fleeing from religious, political, and economic oppression. 
The spirit was a noble one, but it was not realised that 
this liberal policy fomented continuous social unrest and 
threatened to undermine the very foundations of the 
American polity. Had more attention been paid to the 
relation between the rising tide of immigration and the 
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declining birth-rate of the older stocks, the door would 
probably have been partially shut. Moreover, the flow 
of new arrivals led to constant competition between the 
fresh immigrants with their lower standards of life and 
those that had risen from the lower levels to American 
standards. This resulted in marked social instability. 
The American-born workman was driven from one occu- 
pation to another. There was establishing itself in the 
labour world an undemocratic social stratificatior of 
considerable rigidity in which the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water at one end of the scale were the most 
recent immigrants, while at the other were the skilled 
workmen, engineers, machinists, and foremen of American 
birth. The contrast between conditions ir America and 
those in England is striking. An American who visited 
the Mother Country for the first time during the war, 
when asked what was his deepest impression, replied that 
it had been an unfailing source of surprise to him that the 
men who did the rough work in Great Britain spoke 
English. More and more are native-born Americans 
objecting to doing crude manual labour, partly because they 
lose caste by working side by side with the non-English- 
speaking immigrant, partly because they need a higher 
wage to maintain their established standard of life. Unless 
this process is checked, no completely genuine and sound 
democracy is possible. This problem is not solely domestic 
in character ; it has important international ramifications, 
for, after the war, questions of emigration and immigration 
are destined to play a large part in the inevitable social 
and political readjustments and in the attempts to control 
them by systematic reconstruction. 

As has been pointed out, however, the chief material 
of the “ melting pot ” is not the immigrant, but his child. 
This child, whether born in America or transplanted 
there in early youth, presents many problems, but the 
question of his Americanisation is settled automatically 
by the public school and by his dominating environment. 
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If he speaks the language of his parents at all, it is generally 
in a broken and halting manner, and often, as a result, 
family life is somewhat undermined since the parents, in 
turn, are usually equally deficient in English. His 
Americanism is absorbed in the public school and streets 
and tends to be assertive in character. He resents any 
attempt to differentiate him from his fellows and firmly 
rejects all affiliations with his parents’ birthplace because 
they establish such differences. “ Annunziata” of the 
Italian family is literally transformed by the public school 
into plain “ Nancy.” These fundamental social facts were 
not sufficiently appreciated in the critical days of neutrality 
either by American or by foreign observers, and hence the 
marked national unity conclusively revealed since America’s 
belligerercy has been a surprise to many. This unity has, 
however, been made more complete by the war itself. 
The very fact that the United States was at war integrated 
sentiment since the Americans are an intensely patriotic 
people, even to the brink of excessive nationalism. 

Sectional differences were also overestimated by those 
who fretted at America’s prolonged neutrality. There is, 
naturally, considerable sectionalism in so huge a country 
whose regions differ markedly in cultural and economic 
development. But the ensuing differences of opinion on 
public policy are like family quarrels that vanish in the 
presence of the common enemy. Moreover, there is no 
doubt that the apathy of the Middle West and Pacific 
Coast towards the war in 1914-1917 was greatly exagge- 
rated. Whatever of it may still persist is a very negligible 
quantity. In fact, the spirit of the Middle West is now, if 
anything, more determined than that of the more 
sophisticated East, in which a small measure of lassitude 
is discernibly due, on the one hand, to the strain of 
four years of keen interest and, on the other, to a fuller 
realisation of the very serious obstacles that must be 
overcome before the goal of their aspirations can be 
reached, 
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The effect of this integrated national sentiment and this 
intense patriotism has been to engender an almost universal 
bitterness towards all obstructors of the national will and 
especially towards the public enemy. There is firmly 
established a relentless and even fierce feeling against 
Germany and all things German. This has taken firm 
grip, and is destined to be a force of great influence in 
future international relations, both political and economic. 
Attempts to exorcise it by appeals to brotherly love will 
be futile in the main, though probably not quite fruitless, 
unless the German system is completely changed and the 
international outlook of the German people radically 
altered. At the present moment this sentiment has 
produced a grim determination to defeat Germany’s aims, 
cost what it may; and, in domestic affairs, it has led to a 
crusade against everything connected with the enemy. 
For instance, in many schools the teaching of German has 
been prohibited. Furthermore, Americans who before 
April, 1917, were pro-German are looked upon with 
suspicion, and not infrequently have been virtually ostra- 
cised by their former associates. In most instances their 
standing as guides of public opinion has been impaired, 
if not entirely lost. The people, further, have demanded 
a vigorous prosecution of all who by word or deed have 
tried to hamper the conduct of the war. In some instances 
the sentences imposed were apparently excessive, but the 
fault—if fault there be—lies not with judge and jury, 
but with the people who demand the eradication of every- 
thing that savours of sedition. It is a form of social 
tyranny, to this extent democratic that it is the will of 
the overwhelming majority, in some respects highly 
deplorable, but in reality not of serious import, as these 
long-term sentences will probably in most instances be 
commuted when the national peril has passed. This 
suppression of dissentient voices is not by itself a pleasing 
phenomenon, but it does not stand isolated. To isolate 
it is to lose sight of the bigger morality that dwarfs the 
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lesser. For this intolerance of opposition is the inevitable 
and comparatively insignificant by-product of an unalterable 
will to victory. This is its essential significance. 


II. Tue Promise oF THE Future 


HE American people are naturally optimistic. This 

sanguine temperament is the inevitable product of 
their past with its record of extraordinary material accom- 
plishment. This development was the result of indomitable 
energy and restless enterprise applied to the unrivalled 
and seemingly inexhaustible resources of a virgin continent. 
As the latter factor was generally somewhat underestimated 
Americans had deemed themselves a chosen people, apart 
and distinct from Europe, with a higher level of average 
intelligence, education, and well-being. That the United 
States was the greatest nation in the world and in the long 
run invincible was an accepted fact, not admitting of 
argument. This provincialism was fostered by the way 
history was taught in the schools. While the average 
American knew that France had in some measure aided 
in the Revolutionary War, he had no idea of the extent to 
which French sea-power had contributed to Washington’s 
ultimate success. He had never been taught that there 
was any serious fighting outside of America’s continental 
limits and that Great Britain was also faced by a strong 
European coalition. Similarly, he did not learn that the 
War of 1812 was, in reality, only an insignificant episode, 
with a very inconclusive ending, in a great life and death 
stiuggle upon which the fate of Europe’s liberties depended. 
He is apt to have the impression that America swept the 
British Navy off the sea at a time when American merchant- 
men were unable to leave their blockaded ports. As a. 
1esult of their history, both real and legendary, Americans 
are a proud people and intend to maintain their record of 
invincibility. If this record were broken, those respon- 
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sible for the failure would have to face implacable 
judges. 

With pride there went a certain complacency and 
occasionally even a lamentable braggadocio, but also robust 
self-reliance and buoyant self-confidence. These received 
a rude shock when the slow pace of America’s war pre- 
parations became evident. There were ominous criticisms 
of the Government in the autumn of 1917 and the early 
months of 1918, when the disparity between expectation 
and accomplishment revealed distinct weaknesses in the 
Administrative system. Comparisons with the speed 
and extent of the efforts of America’s associates and 
opponents caused many a misgiving and many a searching of 
the heart. Anew spirit of humility came over the people, 
and with it a firmer determination to play a part commen- 
surate with America’s aims and resources. This was 
manifest both in voluntary efforts and in goading on the 
Administration to greater speed. The necessity for both 
was concretely manifest when the German offensive gained 
headway in the spring and demonstrated that there was 
still left considerable vigour in a foe that been lightly 
regarded as already halfbeaten. ‘Then, for the first time, 
was it realised that upon the United States would fall 
in increasing measure the burden of supplying the man 
power without which a clean-cut, definitive decision was 
impossible. 

The German offensive caused considerable worry, but 
no despondency. Naturally, there was marked relief when 
the Austro-Hungarian drive failed. Italy’s brilliant re- 
covery from the Caporetto disaster was a strong moral tonic 
and further served the important puipose of arousing 
popular sympathy with Italy, whose cause and conduct 
have never received their full measure of appreciation in 
America. 

The future historian will have considerable difficulty 
in gathering the details of America’s voluntary aid in win- 
ning the war. Gradually more and more women and men 
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have left their ordinary vocations and are devoting their 
time without compensation or reward to war work of 
various kinds. This spontaneous effort deserves high 
praise and demands especial mention in two particulars. 
In the first place, the voluntary conservation of foodstuffs, 
not to overcome any domestic scarcity, but only so that 
America’s Allies should be adequately supplied, is very 
widespread and effective. Wheat especially has been 
sparingly used, and in other respects also the appeals. of 
the Food Administration have met with a generous re- 
sponse. Even more conspicuous has been the success of 
the appeals of the Red Cross for voluntary contributions 
to its war chest. In June of 1917, during one week’s cam- 
paign, over {21,000,000 were raised for this purpose, and 
eleven months later {34,000,000 additional were secured 
from the public. When it is remembered that the latter 
sum is approximately one-sixth of the National Govern- 
ment’s peace budget, the magnitude of this free offering 
can be grasped. It is literally unique. The American 
people are thoroughly sound and are willing to make any 
sacrifices authoritatively suggested or demanded. They 
have responded generously to all appeals, they have loaned 
their money freely, and they do not object to higher taxa- 
tion. At some of the inconveniences of war-times— 
they have up to now scarcely been more than inconveni- 
ences—there is some good-natured grumbling which finds 
vent and partial satisfaction in such phrases as “ Damn 
the Kaiser!” The serious complaints do not come from 
this source, but rather from dissatisfaction that America 
is not as yet doing enough to overcome the Prussian 
scourge. 

Widespread impatience of the leisurely pace of the war 
preparations, justifiable irritation at the Administration’s 
failure to appreciate the importance of the time factor, 
disappointment that America has failed to take full advan- 
tage of the flying start gained in supplying the Allies for over 
two years and instead had in many instances started afresh 
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in what seemed to be an untimely quest for perfection, 
combined with the patent gravity of the military situation, 
led to an Administrative reorganisation in Washington 
and to a marked acceleration of the military programme. 
Nothing less would have satisfied a keenly disappointed 
people. Up to March 1, 1918, exclusive of some marines, 
only 282,731 Americans had been sent abroad, and of these 
a very large proportion were non-combatants.* Coinci- 
dently with the German offensive, the pace was imme- 
diately greatly increased, and in the next four months 
721,740 additional men were either in Europe or on board 
ships bound there.t Including 14,644 marines, the total 
American force sent to Europe since the outbreak of the 
war up to July 1, 1918, aggregated 1,019,115. As the 
casualties, the losses at sea and the troops returned, 
amounted to only 8,165, this entire force was at that time 
virtually intact.[ It should, of course, be remembered 
that this number embraces all the units that go to make 
up a complete modern army, and that consequently it 
includes a considerable proportion of non-combatant 
elements, such as the Medical Corps and the Supply 
Service, constituting all told in this case approximately 
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32 per cent. of the whole. Thus, towards mid-year 700,000 
American troops were at or near the battlefield. Of these 
251,000 were then actually at the fighting line. The 
American soldier had already shown his mettle in various 
minor engagements, at Cantigny, at Belleau Wood, at 
Vaux, but his military part had so far been relatively insig- 
nificant. It takes four months to train an infantryman, 
and, as General Maurice has said, “ it takes far longer than 
four months to train an entirely new battalion, and as the 
size of the military formation increases, the time required 
to fit it for the field increases also.”” While it would, there- 
fore, be unwise to overestimate the immediate influence 
of the American Army on the balance of military power, 
still it is bound to prove an appreciable factor in the re- 
mainder of the 1918 campaign, both in a military and in a 
moral sense. The knowledge that this is only a small 
increment of American man-power must stimulate the 
Allies and dishearten the enemy. 

The question of reserves, reinforcements and actual 
increase of the expeditionary force has not been neglected. 
When the programme of transportation had been accelerated 
to the extent of sending to Europe by mid-year 400,000 
more men than had been contemplated, the time-table for 
calling troops to the colours was also simultaneously 
advanced. The intention had been to call out 100,000 
a month, but instead 200,000 were summoned in April 
and 300,000 in each of the two following months. Thus 
by mid-year there were in the army, including all units, 
2,171,000 men.* ‘This is a remarkable expansion, almost 


* This number includes many non-combatants, such as officers doing 
purely administrative and clerical work in Washington, the medical service 
and the engineers. Exclusive of the Sanitary Corps and the Army Nurses, 
the Medical Corps had grown since the outbreak of the war from goo to 
24,000 officers and from 8,000 enlisted men to 148,000. Furthermore, 
according to Secretary Baker’s official statement of June 28, upon the 
completion of some new units of engineers, there will be over 45,006 
Americans engaged in railroad construction and operation in France. It is 
also interesting to note that 22,000 freight cars and 1,600 locomotives 
have been made in America for military use in France. 
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a ten-fold one in fifteen months.* Although the recent 
spurt can probably not be kept up, the general pace is to 
be maintained. It is officially stated that the Army will 
comprise 4,000,000 men by the end of the year. This, 
however, is probably ar over-estimate. The essential 
thing is that no limit is placed upon America’s contribution 
in men. President Wilson was in complete accord with 
popular sentiment when he said on May 17: 


I have heard gentlemen recently say that we must get 5,000,000 
men ready. Why limit it to 5,000,000? I have asked the Congress 
of the United States to name no limit, because the Congress intends, 
I am sure, as we all intend, that every ship that can carry men or sup- 
plies shall go laden upon every voyage with every man and every 
supply she can carry. 


The very fact that 1,000,000 men were conveyed to 
Europe with only a very small loss of life demonstrates the 
military failure of the submarine as used by Germany. 
This experience has definitely relegated the submarine as 
an agent in the destruction of commerce to the minor part 
played by the raiding privateer and frigate ot the eighteenth 
century and the Napoleonic Wars. Just as in those days 
the loss of merchantmen by capture was very heavy and 
was overcome by new construction, so now, after strenuous 
efforts, the British and American shipyards are jointly 
just about out-building the destruction effected by the 
submarine. The economic drain is unquestionably a 
serious one and the scarcity of shipping is a distinct 
handicap, but so long as new vessels can be turned out 
more quickly than those in service are sunk, the submarine 
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cannot radically alter the fundamental facts of sea power 
as they were before 1914. After several false starts, the 
American ship-building industry has finally fallen into its 
stride. The fabricated vessel built of finished parts 
assembled in the shipyard is a demonstrated success, at 
least for these times of emergency. From now on the 
output bids fair to be an increasingly large one, though 
probably not quite so large as the forecasts of those 
directing the enterprise would indicate. In the four 
months from March to June inclusive, the production of 
the American yards was somewhat less than that of the 
British ones, but the American curve was on a decidedly 
upward grade and the total output for the entire calendar 
year, estimated at somewhat over 3,000,000 deadweight tons 
or somewhat less than 2,000,000 gross tons, will probably 
exceed that of Great Britain.* On July 4 alone, in 
celebration of the national holiday, there were launched 
95 ships of 474,464 deadweight tons—just about as much 
as the submarines had been sinking in an entire month. 
This was, of course a most exceptional day, but it gives 
some indication of future output. It may confidently be 
claimed that the submarine problem has been solved and 
that this obstacle to ultimate victory has been overcome. 
By mid-year the initial delays and difficulties in nearly 
all other lines of war production had also been overcome. 
The production of aeroplanes, rifles, and machine-guns 
was on a large scale and was increasing rapidly. Quantity 
production of heavy ordnance, where the greatest diffi- 
culties had been encountered, was also just beginning. 
* 1918. 
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In addition, Nature promises to be most bountiful. There 
is every prospect that the wheat crop will yield nearly 
900,000 bushels, and the outlook for corn (maize) and other 
foodstuffs is likewise excellent. As the Canadian wheat 
crop is expected to yield 345,000 bushels, there should 
be ample supplies for the Allies. Finally, the cotton crop 
bids fair to be of exceptional size, 15,000,000 bales as 
contrasted with 11,000,000 in 1917. 


III. THe Conception oF Victory 


T is an indisputable fact that the American people 

as a whole are firmly convinced of the ultimate triumph 
of their cause, and that their will to victory is firm and 
unflinching. President Wilson’s message of June 14 to 
President Poincaré quite accurately stated : 


It is their fixed and unalterable purpose to send men and materials 
in steady and increasing volume until any temporary inequality of 
force is entirely overcome and the forces of freedom made over- 
whelming, for they are convinced that it is only by victory that peace 
can be achieved and the world’s affairs settled upon a basis of enduring 
justice and right. 


Victory is, however, an elastic term. It is largely a 
subjective concept. What, then, would the American 
people regard as victory? The average American would 
probably not be able to define its nature in concrete peace 
terms, but in general, what is wanted is the elimination of 
the Prussian menace by discrediting Germany’s military 
caste through defeat, the restoration of Belgium, Serbia, 
and Roumania, the emancipation of the subject nationalities 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary from economic and 
political exploitation by alien rulers, the freedom of Russia 
and her former border provinces from Central European 
domination, and, finally, as the corner-stone of the new 
international system, the creation of a League of Nations 
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to establish the reign of law throughout the world. This 
entire comprehensive programme has been preserved 
intact. To Americans the war is still the war that is to 
end war. Not even the calamitous course of events in 
Eastern Europe has weakened the will to this end nor 
lessened the general expectation of its ultimate attainment. 

While it is not adequately realised that Russia’s dis- 
integration has created the most formidable obstacles to 
the establishment of a stable international future, yet the 
chaos there has brought the crucial question of German 
ascendancy in Europe to the front and has concentrated 
attention upon the entire Slavic problem. This has led 
to a clear definition of American policy towards Austria- 
Hungary, whose subject nationalities must first be eman- 
cipated if these closely related problems are to be settled 
satisfactorily. In his peace programme of January 8, 
1918, Mr. Wilson stated that the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary “should be accorded the freest opportunity 
of autonomous development.” While this general state- 
ment distinctly implied a reversal of previously announced 
policy, it was in full agreement with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
more specific announcement made three days before. To 
the uninitiated, the tergiversations of Allied policy towards 
Austria-Hungary since the formal declaration of January 10, 
1917, in favour of the liberation of the Slavs, Roumans, 
Czechs and Slovaks from foreign domination was an 
incomprehensible mystery until the Austro-Hungarian 
peace manceuvres of 1917 were disclosed. Even now the 
sequence and connection are not quite clear. But apparently 
when the illusion of a separate peace with the Dual Monarchy 
was entirely dispelled the Allies reverted to their sounder 
original position and no one of them more categorically 
than the United States. On May 29 the State Depart- 
ment announced that the nationalistic aspirations of the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs “have the earnest 
sympathy of this Government.” As this statement could 
be and was variously interpreted, Secretary Lansing on 
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June 28 cleared up all uncertainty by the further’ and 
explicit announcement that the position of the United 
States was “ that all branches of the Slav race should be 
completely freed of German and Austrian rule.” 

In another respect also Mr. Wilson has clarified his 
policy. Fifteen years ago in a critical account of his 
historical work it was pointed out that 


Wilson’s style is that of the man of letters, of the artist, not 
that of the scientist. . . . It corresponds closely to his intellectual 
nature, and is admirably adapted for the description of the human 
element that is in past politics, and this is the subject which seem- 
ingly interests him most. He suggests rather than defines; we 
gather impressions, not clear-cut conceptions. He gives us the 
atmosphere rather than the sharply drawn general lines. What his 


style lacks is precision ; he seems unable to formulate a conception 
concisely, 


Despite his artistic temperament and his marked inclina- 
tion towards somewhat ambiguous generalities, President 
Wilson has a keen practical sense and when brought face 
to face with realities he usually knows how to meet the 
situation without really doing violence to his fundamental 
principles, In the important address of January 8, 
1918, he stated that one of the fourteen essential conditions 
of a stable peace, in fact the first in order, was : 


Open covenants of peace openly arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy 
shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 


Shortly after this explicit statement, the question arose 
of changing the Senate’s rules. In this connection, 
Senator Borah proposed an amendment to the effect that 
all treaties should be considered by the Senate in open 
session unless two-thirds of the members should decide 
to close the doors. This amendment, in itself certainly 
not very radical, was ultimately defeated by a vote of 
50 to 23. The size of this adverse vote was in part due to 
the publication of a letter from President Wilson to 
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Secretary Lansing. Herein he said, under date of March 12, 
1918: 


When I pronounced for open diplomacy I meant not that there 
should be no private discussions of delicate matters, but that no 
secret agreement of any sort should be entered into and that all 


international relations, when fixed, should be open, above board, 
and explicit.* 


This distinction between negotiation and policy is 
sound, but there still remains the knotty problem of devising 
means for real democratic control, and the establishment 
of policy by full parliamentary discussion and debate. 


In connection with the proposal to neutralise Egypt, Lord 
Cromer said : 


A point is already gained by the advocates of any political idea 
when they can label their pet theory with an epigrammatic ticket of 
this sort. The mere appellation gives their proposal the appearance 
of involving some sound and statesmanlike principle . . . Large 
numbers of people who are engaged in politics are often too much 
occupied with other matters to inquire carefully whether the par- 


ticular phrase in question embodies, as may at first sight appear, the 
elements of a sound policy based on the true facts of the situation, 
or whether, as is not unfrequently the case, it is a mere tinsel covering 
beneath which some glaring fallacy may lurk. 


It is fortunate both for the world and for the United 
States that, however high be the stars to which President 
Wilson has attached his aspirations, yet he will not rashly 
adopt any specific proposal until he has assured himself 
that it will really accomplish its purpose and overcome 
the friction of a very real and imperfectly adjusted world. 


* 65 Congressional Record, p. 8,293. 
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IV. Tue Means To Victory 


N view of America’s former aloofness from the affairs 

of Europe, it is but inevitable that some of the funda- 
mentals of the changing situation should not be quickly 
or fully grasped by the average man. He is still seeking his 
bearings in unfamiliar waters and knows neither the turns 
or twists of the channel, the strength and direction of the 
tide and current, nor the local peculiarities of wind and 
weather. Everything is strange to him. Hence, it is not 
generally realised that the Russian collapse means the 
removal of one of the balance wheels of an extremely intri- 
cate system and that, in consequence thereof, all European 
problems and also those of the Middle and Far East have 
assumed an entirely new aspect. Nearly everything that 
had been settled by the diplomacy of the nineteenth century 
is in consequence in a fluid state and many established 
policies must be revised in the light of the new situation. 
With the power of Russia paralysed, not only are France’s 
and Italy’s positions in Europe fundamentally altered, but, 
in addition, the Balkans, Turkey and the Dardanelles, 
Persia and China present problems quite different from 
those of 1914. 

These vital facts are self-evident to Europeans because 
they have lived with these problems year in and year 
out. Americans, however, have to labour before compre- 
hending them. But, while not fully appreciating the 
gravity of Russia’s disintegration—without which the war 
would, in all probability, have been brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion last autumn—American opinion under- 
estimates, on the other hand, some favourable factors, 
because attention is so closely centred on the Western 
front. The full significance of the Allied control of the 
Seven Seas and the extent of the resulting economic distress 
in Germany are not generally understood. The value of 
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this control of the outside world in constraining Germany 
to make satisfactory terms is not entirely comprehended. 
Secretary von Kiihlmann had in mind these vital factors, 
which no conceivable military successes on the part of Ger- 
many could directly touch, when he said on June 24 that the 
war could not end “ through purely military decisions alone 
and without recourse to diplomatic negotiations.” So long 
as the Allies control the seas, the United States and the 
British Commonwealth cannot be invaded. and can effec- 
tively cut the Central Empires off from the outer world. 

The full use of the economic weapon during the war 
has met with complete approval in America, but there is 
no general understanding of the importance of keeping 
the weapon suspended over Germany’s head and of 
threatening to continue its use indefinitely until the full 
aims of the Allies be secured. Such a threat and the 
necessary organisation to make it effective seem to many 
Americans to imply the possibility of an incomplete 
military victory and a denial of the better international 
order that is to be the outcome of the war. The purpose 
of the original Paris Economic Conference of 1916 was 
widely misunderstood in America and the present proposal 
is stigmatised by some as “ defeatist.” Yet, it surely is 
preferable to shorten the war and to gain the same ends by 
economic pressure, actual and threatened, than by mere 
force of arms. There is, however, prevalent in non- 
official circles a certain fastidiousness about this proposal 
which is all the more strange as American history, perhaps 
better than that of any other country, affords cogent 
proof of the potency of this weapon. 

The chief argument advanced in the ’eighties of the 
last century by the German advocates of colonial expansion 
was that, unless new lands were secured abroad in which 
the German emigrant could settle under his national 
flag, German civilisation was destined to play a decreas- 
ingly important part in the future world. It was pointed 
out that yearly some two hundred thousand people left 
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the Fatherland, mainly for English-speaking countries, and 
that these emigrants were not only definitely lost to 
Germany, but that their children became completely 
denationalised and thus contributed to the growth of 
rival civilisations. If this process continued, the argument 
ran, the world would in a century be dominated by a few 
large groups, the English-speaking and the Russian pri- 
marily, and such countries as Germany, France, and Italy 
would then have sunk to relative insignificance comparable 
to that of a Holland or a Sweden in the world of 1880. The 
German colonial movement did not solve this problem to 
any appreciable extent, but emigration was stopped by 
other means. 

The growth of industry under the stimulus of the pro- 
tective policy adopted in 1879 enabled Germany to keep 
her growing population within her borders, where ample 
employment was found for them. But, as a result, Ger- 
many became increasingly less self-contained and more 
dependent both upon outside sources for raw materials and 
foodstuffs and upon foreign markets for the disposal of her 
surplus wares. This dependence of Germany upon the 
outside world places a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
Allies. Its effectiveness can be lessened only to some 
extent by Germany’s attempts to secure economic control of 
European and Asiatic Russia. While this vast area has 
untold economic possibilities, their development will take 
considerable time, and a revival of Russian national feeling 
might in a day undo the work of years. At best, a diversion 
of economic interest towards the East would be a is-aller, 
a hazardous experiment that could not compensate for the 
assured advantage of the commercial relations existing 
before the war with the European West and the overseas 
world. 

The relation of tariffs and the migrations of peoples is 
a fascinating subject that deserves the closest study. 
Some of the most complete manifestations of this close 
connection are to be found in the United States. For 
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instance, as a result of the high tariff on cigars and the 
comparatively low duty on leaf tobacco, a section of Cuba 
had been transferred to neighbouring Florida, where the 
transplanted cigar-maker plies his trade. Similarly, the 
high duty on cigarettes has led to the extensive manufacture 
of ‘Turkish and Macedonian tobacco in the United States. 
Some of the best-known Egyptian firms have established 
branches in America, and a considerable number of dealers 
and workmen skilled in handling this type of tobacco have 
settled permanently in the United States. In general, 
the tariff has stimulated immigration, as many found it 
profitable to employ their skill and experience within its 
protective barriers. It was, of course, not the purpose of 
the American tariff to attract the citizens of other countries, 
but these magnetic qualities of the protective system are 
susceptible of such use. 

Such attraction will be all the more powerful in the case 
of countries situated as the Central Empires will be after 
the war. It is admitted by German economists that as 
a result of high taxation and of the difficulties of re-estab- 
lishing normal industries, there will be a marked tendency 
towards emigration from Germany, which, unless rigorously 
checked, would reach large dimensions. But the German 
Government cannot advantageously check this normal 
movement unless they are able to find employment for 
the demobilised soldiers. If the Allies refuse to open their 
markets and deny access to their raw materials, emigration 
can be stayed only at the cost of economic regression. The 
price will be a general decline in the standard of life, 
decreasing national vigour, and probably a stationary or 
diminishing population. If, on the other hand, Germany 
raises the gates and allows her people to depart they will 
be lost to Germany and their children to Deutschtum. 
In other words, if the Allies make full use of the power they 
possess, Germany must either submit or retrograde. If 
they persist and Germany remains obdurate, the only 
alternatives for her are an indefinite continuation of the 
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present economic misery in only a somewhat tempered 
form, or more or less extensive depopulation and the 
ultimate denationalisation of her children’s children. 
This would spell the doom of Kulturpolitik. For the 
Allies, and especially for the English-speaking peoples who 
have spread themselves over such wide spaces, there is 
some peril in the useof this weapon. But in case of dire 
necessity it is far better to run risks that, once realised, 
can be guarded against, than to permit Germany to establish 
her hegemony over Europe and to continue to threaten 
the freedom of the entire world. 

The grave situation in Eastern Europe emphasises the 
value and importance of this weapon. There is such a 
thing as physical impossibility. At the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, when the nature of England’s 
obligations towards Belgium was being debated, Gladstone 
wrote to Bright that they were not unlimited, and that, if 
Prussia and France combined to violate the Treaty of 
Neutralisation, “the sole or single-handed defence of 
Belgium would be an enterprise which we incline to 
think Quixotic.” If the impossibility is genuine, as it 
would have been in this hypothetical case, the maxim, 
ultra posse nemo obligatur, is valid. When, however, this 
precept is used selfishly to rid oneself of disadvantageous 
duties, it is profoundly immoral, but scarcely more so than 
to assume obligations that can obviously not be executed. 
For this reason British statesmen generally refused to 
incur responsibilities for the protection of States that 
could not be reached by naval power. The existing para- 
lysis of Russia and the possible continuation of this state 
for an indefinite period would under the old conditions 
have made it impossible for the Western Powers to assume 
guarantees towards Eastern Europe. Owing to lack of 
physical contact, they could not have been made effective. 
But the increased economic interdependence of the world 
has changed this situation. The fact that the Central 
Empires cut off the West from Eastern Europe is still a 
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very serious obstacle, but it can to some extent be counter- 
acted by economic pressure upon them. To be fully 
effective this pressure must, however, be world-wide in 
scope. Its mechanism cannot be created in a day. Syste- 
matic and permanent organisation is essential if this weapon 
of the present League of Freedom and its lineal successor 
is both to secure and to maintain a satisfactory peace. 


New York. July, 1918. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


HE Russian Revolution, one of the consequences of 

the world-war, is as disturbing in its results as the war 
itself, and at first sight even more disconcerting. It has an 
emotional quality distinct from and yet akin to that of the 
war. It brings out with a crashing violence the undertones 
of the war, undertones that, vaguely heard, awakened 
obscure hopes and indefinite fears. Playing on that 
volume of emotion aroused by the war it has repeatedly 
changed the incidence of hope and fear, broadened and 
narrowed perspective, or created a confusion of thought 
that may or may not be a preliminary to broader vision. 
The War and the Revolution cannot be thought of apart. 
They are two aspects of the same struggle, which to so many 
is as much a mental as a physical struggle. And the 
apparently extraordinary disparity of these two aspects 
is a real impediment to a clear perception of the ultimate 
aims and purpose of the multifarious conflict in which we 
are engaged. 

The present phase of the Russian Revolution is one ot 
disaster and ruin. It suggests a condemnation, more 
especially since it seemed in its dangerous development 
to be a very possible factor of our defeat, of the crushing 
of our sorely strained hopes. It provokes final and 


categorical judgments. Yet even into these bitter judg- 
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ments doubt creeps, and the suspicion arises, a very well- 
founded suspicion, that the events of the past year, 
impressive as they are to the imagination, are still but an 
episode in a process whose range escapes calculation. And 
indeed the present phase of the Russian Revolution is 
anything but a fixed state, a final crystallisation. It is a 
phase, an episode in the gigantic process of the reconstruc- 
tion of Eastern Europe. 

There has never been a Revolution like the upheaval 
that has taken place in Russia. Analogies drawn from the 
French Revolution explain only secondary characteristics, 
not the main trend of events. The old regime in Russia 
finally fell owing to its incapacity to deal with the complex 
political problems raised by a modern war. The further 
course of the Revolution was determined by the rapid 
disintegration of a great army. ‘The old regime indeed col- 
lapsed through its own ineptitude. The test of the war 
revealed its inherent weakness. ‘The mutiny of the Petro- 
grad garrison was the slight but significant touch that made 
it topple over in ruin. 

There is no need either to justify or to condemn the 
Revolution. The complete and overwhelming condemna- 
tion of the old regime is that it collapsed as it did. It fell 
not through rebellion, not through a frontal attack, but 
simply because its vitality, its power, its utility, were 
exhausted. 

The calamity is not that the old regime fell, but that the 
Russian State was so largely identified with the old regime. 
The autocracy was blind to the future. The order of 
succession to the Crown had drifted into chaos. But a 
much more important order of succession, that which 
involved the character of the new regime that must inevit- 
ably follow, was left entirely out of account by those who 
to the very last clung so blindly and desperately to auto- 
cratic power. The old regime left hardly any room for the 
development and training of the forces that must succeed 
it as a power responsible for the existence of the State. 
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And when the old regime fell under the strain of a great 
war it involved in its ruin the whole of that political struc- 
ture over which it had so jealously asserted its monopoly. 
The ruin was not and cannot be final, because the Russian 
State was not wholly identified with the old regime, still 
less is it solely the creation of the autocracy. But the 
Revolution was so disastrous because in completely 
liberating all the forces opposed to the old regime it exposed 
to violent attack all those functions which had been exer- 
cised by the autocracy and its agents—that is to say, prac- 
tically all the principal functions of the State. And this at 
a time when an aggressive neighbour was directing its 
efforts to the defeat and destruction of the power of Russia. 


Il. 


BRIEF analysis of events from March, 1917, onwards 
will make this clearer. 
The sudden and complete collapse of the old regime 


was entirely unexpected. There was grave discontent 
throughout Russia, but there was no revolutionary organisa- 
tion worth speaking of. The Duma, which during the 
preceding months had given strong expression to the 
growing popular feeling, was intent on the prosecution of 
the war. It demanded a change of system, but it did not 
demand, nor did it expect, a catastrophic, revolutionary 
change. From 1915 onwards it had urged the formation 
of a “ government enjoying the confidence of the country.” 
Towards the end, particularly during the last three months 
of the old regime, the Duma, or rather the Progressive 
Bloc of central parties that dominated the Duma, had taken 
steps to prepare for the introduction of responsible, parlia- 
mentary government. Further than this the aspirations 
of the Duma did not go. Now the Duma contained the 
only trained politicians in the country outside the Govern- 
ment. And their training was limited, for while for ten 
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years they had had liberty to discuss legislative measures and 
thus to gain a practical insight into the structure of the 
State, they had never been allowed to share the responsi- 
bility for the execution of these measures. Moreover, 
most of their proposals for reform had been rejected, and 
their scathing and trenchant criticism of Government 
policy had been ignored. 

The most the leading members of the Duma dared hope 
for was that they might be granted a share in the responsi- 
bility for the development of the existing structure of the 
State. They had never seriously faced the possibility that 
the old regime would suddenly abandon all its functions. 
They had laid no plans whatever for assuming the whole 
burden of responsibility. When the Petrograd mutiny 
broke out they were completely bewildered, and when it 
became obvious that Nicholas Il. must abdicate, they 
struggled hard to secure a certain breathing-space by urging 
that his brother Michael should assume the Regency. They 
did not succeed. They could not stem the rising tide. The 
howls of the Prevbrazhensky soldiers when Miliukov 
announced to them the Duma Committee’s decision to 
offer the Regency to Michael Alexandrovich were the 
first clear warning that the Revolution was going to take its 
own fatal way. 

The responsibility of forming a Provisional Government 
was thrown on the Duma Committee. But from the 
very first day it was faced with a rival, reckless, energetic, 
perfectly sure of its aim. The oppression of the old regime 
had given rise to an extreme Socialist movement in Russia. 
The revolutionary tradition in Russia is predominantly 
Socialistic, the reason being that Socialism for the last half 
century has been the most advanced political doctrine in 
Europe. It attracted the imagination because it was 
proclaimed as the gospel of the oppressed masses, it offered 
a simplified conception of history as a struggle of classes, 
and in Western Europe, from which the Russian educated 
class borrowed its political theories, it had become in its 
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Marxian form the accepted dogma of revolutionary mass 
movements. 

The Socialist parties had been very prominent in Russia 
during the revolutionary movement of 1905. In the subse- 
quent reaction they were severely suppressed ; leaders and 
followers were executed, imprisoned, exiled or hunted 
into banishment abroad. Their organisation was driven 
underground, and after about 1908 the remnants of the 
Socialist parties maintained an obscure and tenuous 
existence in Russian public life, and exerted little direct 
influence. In the fourth Duma they were represented by 
two small groups, of which one was led by Kerensky, the 
other by Chheidze. The failure of the first Revolution and 
the demolition of the Socialist parties sobered the more 
moderate, demoralised a great many of the weaker elements 
and led to an extraordinary development of that sinister 
interplay between the Socialist underworld and the under- 
world of the bureaucracy (the Okhrana or Secret Police), 
of which the career of the agent provocateur, Azev, is the 
most notorious illustration. 

The collapse of the old regime was the opportunity of 
the Socialists. They had not brought about the Revolution. 
The Revolution came of itself. But the Socialists were 
quick to seize the opportunity. Restraint was removed. 
Here were masses waiting to beled. And these experienced 
agitators leapt into the breach and took the lead. The 
principal party leaders were not on the spot, but there 
were hundreds of subordinates who rushed from their 
obscurity and, intoxicated by the unlooked-for opportunity, 
hastened to carry out the cut-and-dried party plans. 

The Duma Committee for the provisional conduct of 
affairs was formed on the afternoon of March 12, the day 
of the outbreak of the mutiny. On the evening of the 
same day a number of Socialists met in another room of 
the Taurida Palace and founded the Council of Workmen’s 
Deputies, a kind of local Socialist parliament, which two 
days later became the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
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Deputies. This Council included, besides the initiators 
and prominent members of all the Socialist parties, repre- 
sentatives of the soldiers and workmen of Petrograd in the 
proportion of one to every 1,000 workmen and one soldier 
to every company. ‘The original Council of Workmen’s 
Deputies was a revolutionary syndicalist organisation that 
had a brief existence in the autumn of 1905. The great 
and decisive innovation in March, 1917, was the introduction 
of soldiers, and that was due to the Bolsheviks, who even 
then had a perfectly clear conception of their goal. 

This Council or Soviet was the powerful rival of the 
Duma Committee. As regiment after regiment filed 
through the Duma, Socialist agitators vied with members 
of the Duma for the mastery over the armed crowd. And 
it very soon became clear that for these masses the Socialistic 
appeals to class hatred were more effective than the call 
to patriotic instincts. The Provisional Government came 
into being as the result of a fierce struggle, ending in an 
unsatisfactory compromise between the Liberal and Con- 


stitutional Duma Committee and the Revolutionary 
Socialist Soviet. Kerensky was the mediator between the 
rival bodies. He was Vice-President of the Soviet and he 
became the representative of the Socialist groups in the 
first Provisional Government. 


Il. 


HE programme of the new Government was the last. 

word in democracy. The Provisional Government 
was to carry on the administration of the country until the 
preparations could be completed for convening a Consti- 
tuent Assembly which should decide the form of govern- 
ment. This Assembly and also the local government 
bodies were to be elected on a basis: of universal adult 
suffrage and proportional representation. The police were 
everywhere to be replaced by a militia organised and con- 
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trolled by the local government bodies. All the liberties 
were proclaimed. In a word, the programme represented 
an advanced form of democratic government. ‘There is no 
doubt that some of the moderate Duma men would have 
preferred a less precipitate concession of all the imaginable 
liberties. But they could not help themselves, and in any 
case no other type of programme was possible in the 
circumstances. 'The whole tradition of the Russian demo- 
cratic opposition demanded the immediate adoption of a 
democratic programme at the earliest opportunity. 

There were two features of the programme, however, that 
could only be regarded as ominous. They were enforced 
by the Soviet, and were only yielded by the Duma Com- 
mittee after a hard struggle. One was the total omission 
of any declaration of a vigorous war policy. The second 
was the proviso that the Petrograd garrison should-not be 
sent to the front, but should be kept in Petrograd as the 
guard of the Revolution. 

The abdication of Nicholas II. on March 15 deprived the 
old regime of its last vestige of moral support. On the 
following day his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, refused 
to accept the crown, pending the decision of the Constituent 
Assembly. ‘Tnenceforward the whole responsibility for the 
government of Russia and the conduct of the war lay ¢ on the 
newly-formed Provisional Government. 

Now before proceeding to trace the further course of the 
Revolution it is necessary to make certain reservations. 
The disasters that followed might have been foreseen, and 
indeed by shrewder politicians were foreseen, but that by no 
means implies that they could have been avoided. It must 
be remembered that the Russian Revolution was in the most 
real sense a Revolution, that it involved the complete 
collapse of an oppressive system of absolute government 
over a huge area, that over this huge area no new forms of 
administration were in readiness to take the place of the old, 
that the Revolution took the leaders of all parties unawares, 
and that the new organisation had to be improvised on the 
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spur of the moment in accordance with the theories of 
government that had been advocated for years by the 
democratic Opposition. Further, it must be remembered 
that the traditional political structure of Russia collapsed 
in the midst of the greatest war Russia had ever waged, 
and that this seemingly imposing and menacing fabric 
toppled over in a moment as the result of a mutiny of 
private soldiers. It is perfectly obvious that such a 
sudden release of elemental forces from age-long control 
could not in a short space of time be interpreted in rational 
forms, in a rational political system, that the actions and 
plans of individuals and parties could not but play a sub- 
ordinate part as determining factors, and that the scope of 
that great process of rational unfolding, of national self- 
determination in the broadest sense, extends far out into 
the unknown future and cannot be measured by the values 
and standards even of this our generation of herculean 
effort and most turbulent motion. Further, in appor- 
tioning praise and blame to the persons and groups who 
are active in the Russian Revolution it must be remembered 
that none of them really led, none of them really could lead. 
All they could do was hastily to devise temporary schemes 
for the guidance of the extraordinary complex of newly 
awakened irrational forces that are groping their way 
through immense suffering to some new national reason, 
to some new order of corporate existence. The leaders 
were profoundly influenced by the contagion of the mass 
movement. ‘Their theories and methods were strongly 
coloured by the moods and impulses of the crowd. Their 
programmes, their cries and watchwords supplied a form 
of words, a borrowed speech, a pathetically inadequate 
language for vague and surging emotions that were striving 
to become articulate: We have heard much of the ideals 
of the Russian Revolution, but we simply do not know 
what these ideals are, for the watchwords imposed by party 
leaders to-day are obsolete to-morrow, and the vast process 
of national change in its onward sweep leaves behind it a 
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wreckage of words that have lost their emotional content, 
of programmes that are now but bleaching skeletons of 
popular passion. 


IV. 


O return to the Provisional Government and the 

Soviet. The Provisional Government bore the re- 
sponsibility for carrying on. 'The Soviet accepted only a 
very limited responsibility for the support of the Provisional 
Government. It is clear that the Soviet, or rather the 
extreme left wing which in the long run dictated the 
Soviet’s policy, was biding its time. It left the Govern- 
ment to administer the country as best it might, to close 
the door to reactionary influences, and also to maintain 
intact all the liberties, so that the ground might be prepared 
for a social revolution. In the meantime the Soviet 
proceeded rapidly to organise its forces. The Provisional 
Government had no strong, separate organisation of its 
own. The Duma Committee was not capable of multipli- 
cation and extension, the Soviet was. The Socialists 
organised not only their own parties. They everywhere 
organised Soviets on the lines of the Petrograd Soviets. 
The only strong non-Socialist party, the Cadets, swiftly 
and successfully developed their own organisation, but 
they did not and could not set up anything corresponding 
to the Soviets. The Soviets were founded on a class basis. 
The Provisional Government represented no class, but the 
nation as a whole. But it had no strong representative 
organisation behind it. The Duma had been elected on 
a limited franchise, and the great authority it had won 
during the months of suppressed discontent that preceded 
the Revolution quickly faded in the democratic atmosphere 
of the new time. It ceased to sit, most of its members 
passed into the Administration, and the Duma became a 
shadow, until, during the Kerensky regime, it was dissolved 
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by the Government under pressure from the Soviets. 
The suggestion was sometimes made that the Provisional 
Government should be supported by a consultative or 
legislative body consisting of the members of all four 
Dumas, the first two of which were certainly thoroughly 
democratic. But for some reason this suggstion was 
never carried into effect. It was only in the twilight of 
his power that Kerensky conceived the belated idea of 
calling together a kind of national representative organ 
which he called the Provisional Council of the Republic. 

There were two main elements, then, in the Revolution 
—the democratic and the Socialistic. This distinction 
later acquired supreme importance. The Conservative 
parties fell into the background and, as an organisation, 
played no active part. The Provisional Government was in 
programme and spirit thoroughly democratic. Now it is 
difficult, in speaking of the Provisional Government and 
the Soviet, to avoid giving the impression that they were 
rival bodies of equal status. Formally this was not so. 
The Government was formed as the result of a compact 
between the Duma Committee and the Soviet, and the 
Soviet was represented in the Government by the Minister 
of Justice, Kerensky. But the Soviet showed from the 
first a strong disposition to exert many of the functions 
of the Government, and it was not long before it claimed 
the right to exert “control” through its appointed 
representatives in all the Government departments. There 
was, in fact, a very marked rivalry in which the Government, 
hampered by a sense of national responsibility, was con- 
tinually worsted by the very impulsive and aggressive 
Soviet. 
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ET the Provisional Government did at first enjoy 

enormous prestige which it might have translated into 
terms of real and effective power. It did not do so. 
Why? Here is one of the most curious problems of the 
Revolution. The Russian people were willing to be 
governed, eager to be led and guided. Why did the 
Provisional Government not guide it to a happier issue ? 
The reason did not lie wholly in the character of the 
members of the new Government. It is true that the 
Premier, Prince George Lvov, was a great disappointment. 
He had gained a high reputation as organiser of the Zemstvo 
Union, which had done a great deal of auxiliary war work. 
But as Premier he was singularly colourless and impersonal. 
He was a non-resister by temperament, a firm believer in 
the virtue of moral suasion, an interested and optimistic 
spectator rather than an actor. In Cabinet meetings he 
was a passive chairman, always anxious to avoid dissension, 
and the other Ministers used to complain that they never 
knew his real views on any subject. Of these other Ministers 
four were Cadets—Miliukov, Shingarev, Manuilov and 
Nekrasov ; one was a Socialist—Kerensky ; one, Vladimir 
Lvov, a Nationalist ; two, Guchkov and Godnev, Octobrists ; 
while Tereshchenko, like the Premier, was non-party, and 
Konovalov, a Moscow manufacturer, was a Progressist, 
with leanings to the Left. 

But the grouping within the Cabinet was not on party 
lines. ‘There were practically two groups, one led by 
Kerensky, the other by Miliukov. Kerensky secured the 
support of Nekrasov, and these two, in cases of dispute, 
geneially won to their side the Premier, Tereshchenko and 
the Conservatives, while Miliukov was left with Shingarev 
and Mannuilov in the minority. The two chief men in 
the Government, then, were Miliukov and Kerensky—the 
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one a historian, sec, firm, experienced, with matured and 
informed political convictions, thoroughly versed in inter- 
national politics; the other ardent, fluid, mobile, im- 
pressionable, with vague emotions and aspirations as yet 
imperfectly articulate, with quick intelligence, but no 
solid foundation of knowledge. It was a remarkable 
contrast of character, and this contrast of character quickly 
came to mean a conflict of tendency. Miliukov was for 
firmness and caution. He considered that the Revolution 
had gone far enough for the time being, and that the chief 
aim of the Government should be to secure what had been 
gained and to carry on the war with more spirit and energy 
than the old regime had displayed. Kerensky was for 
movement. He was absorbed in the Revolution, very 
sensitive to the popular mood, and, for a time at least, 
only vaguely conscious of the immense implications of the’ 
war, to which, under the old regime, he had been coldly 
indifferent, if not openly hostile. And by his impetuosity, 
his alertness, and by the help of that adroit wire-puller, 
Nekrasov, he succeeded in gradually gaining the ascendancy 
over the stubborn, clear-headed, but not very agile Miliukov. 

But the rivalry between Miliukov and Kerensky was not 
purely personal, nor does it in itself explain the lack of 
firmness, the lack of bold initiative displayed by the Pro- 
visional Government. There were deeper reasons. The 
Government faithfully carried out its democratic pro- 
gramme. It did affirm all the liberties. It abolished capi- 
tal punishment, declared the independence of Poland, 
restored the constitution of Finland, established local 
government on a universal suffrage basis, conceded language 
rights to all the nationalities, confirmed liberty of speech, 
liberty of the Press, liberty of assembly, did, in fact, with 
most scrupulous fidelity, carry out the letter of its pro- 
gramme. And it did so not merely because it was bound 
by a pledge, but because its members were filled with a 
genuine enthusiasm for liberty. They rejoiced in the 
general joy, and if some of them perceived the difficulties 
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and dangers, they retained for a long time the conviction 
that liberty was in itself a cure for all ills of the body 
politic, past, present and to come. That was the attitude of 
Miliukov. ‘That was the attitude of nearly all the members 
of the Provisional Government. They and the men around 
them represented the most mature political wisdom of the 
nation. But they had spent their lives in opposition to 
an oppressive régime, and liberty was to them as the 
breath of their nostrils. ‘They exulted in the opportunity 
of affirming it, and most of them believed in the intuitive 
wisdom of the people as firmly as any revolutionary Socialist. 

But, and this is the essential point, the faithful execution 
of this broad programme of liberty rendered the Govern- 
ment in a curious sense passive, and undermined its 
authority. The first Provisional Government was domin- 
ated by the will to release rather than by the will to govern. 
It enjoyed for a time great authority, in the first place 
because it was a Government. The Russian people was 
accustomed to be ruled, and the Provisional Government 
inherited what was left of the authority of the Governments 
that had preceded it. Further, this authority was greatly 
reinforced by the fact that the new Government was a 
revolutionary Government and its leading members had long 
been known as champions of liberty. It wielded authority 
in virtue of its moral prestige, which was its greatest asset. 
If the Revolution had not taken place in time of war this 
moral prestige would have sufficed to carry the Provisional 
Government safely through the period requisite for 
convening the Constituent Assembly. 

But the circumstances of the time demanded of the 
Government an active policy for the translation of moral 
prestige into continuous and effective authority. Yet this 
is just what the Provisional Government was debarred from 
doing, on account of the temperament of its members, the 
spirit of the time, its declared programme, and the con- 
ditions of its origin. It would not and could not apply 
coercion, or if it did it applied it only with great reluctance, 
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and then almost exclusively to representatives of the old 
régime. Any attempt to employ coercion in relation to 
those who, in the name of the Revolution itself, from the 
first tried to undermine the Government’s authority, would 
have been decried as a symptom of reaction, and would 
indeed have been repugnait to the sentiments of most of 
the members of the Government. The principle of 
Government coercion had been discredited by the excesses 
of the old régime, just as the idea of the State had been 
obscured in the minds of the people by its identification 
with a crushing tyranny. ‘ You don’t know how to be a 
Government,” said Kerensky to other Ministers who were 
temperamentally incapable of any personal assertion of 
their exalted position. And he himself later tried to affirm 
in sonorous and menacing phrases that asset of moral 
prestige which the Government actually possessed, but 
which during his régime it was already rapidly losing. Yet 
Kerensky was more violently than anyone opposed to the 
employment of coercion. 

This point must be emphasised because it is of the 
highest importance in view of all that followed. Here on 
the one side was a Coalition Government, endowed with 
responsibility and, at first, with real authority, but lacking 
any strong organisation of its own and deprived by its own 
policy and its own temperament of the means of enforcing 
and extending its authority. And on the other side was 
the Soviet perpetually suspicious, active, aggressive, un- 
ceremonious, keeping the Government to the letter of its 
compact, agitating among the masses, and in particular 
strengthening its own position enormously by agitating 
among the armed masses of soldiers and so securing a 
monopoly over the chief instrument of coercion, and in 
addition most persistently and energetically developing its 
peculiar organisation throughout the country. And the 
power that the Soviets so rapidly acquired over the masses 
was used as a means of forcing the Government to con- 
cession after reluctant concession. 
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VI. 


T is worth while to look more closely into the nature 

and policy of the Soviets. ‘The Soviets were a kind oi 
class parliament formed by the Socialist parties. Russian 
Socialism is rather a labyrinth, but broadly speaking there 
were two main types of Socialists—the Social Democrats, 
who were Marxians, and the Socialist Revolutionaries, who 
had a Marxian programme for the workmen, and a non- 
Marxian programme of land socialisation for the peasantry. 
But each of these parties was subdivided into several 
groups. The Social Democrats were divided into Men- 
sheviks, who, generally speaking, may be described as 
evolutionary Socialists of a Revisionist type, and Bolsheviks, 
or extreme Revolutionary Socialists, whose aim was to 
establish by force the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
Social Revolutionaries, again, were divided into several 
factions, the more moderate of which resembled the 
Mensheviks, while the extremists resembled the Bolsheviks. 
These subdivisions were further complicated and multiplied 
through differences of opinion about the war. There were 
“ defencist ” and “‘ defeatist ’’ Mensheviks, and ** defencist” 
and “ defeatist”’ Social Revolutionaries. The extreme 
wings of both groups were violently defeatist. Moreover, 
it must be remembered, in estimating the mental attitude 
of the Socialist parties, that while the Cadets and the other 
Liberals drew the inspiration for their constitutional and 
democratic ideals from England, the Socialist leaders drew 
their inspiration from German Social Democracy. They 
were soaked in German Social Democratic literature and 
many of them had spent years in Germany or in close 
association with their German comrades. This fact by no 
means necessarily implied sympathy with German war 
aims, but it did imply on the part of most Russian Socialists 
a particular sensitiveness to the German mental atmosphere 
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and a corresponding lack of sympathy for the English 
spirit. And in relation to the world war this was a sig- 
nificant circumstance. 

For the war was, in fact, the question on which the 
whole development of the Revolution turned. The 
Revolution was not in its origin a social revolution. It 
only became so much later. It began asa mutiny. It was 
as great a surprise to the Socialists as to anybody else. 
They were quick in assuming the proprietorship, in claiming, 
so to speak, the copyright. But that does not alter the 
fact that the Revolution began as a spontaneous movement 
directly provoked by the suicidal ineptitude of the old 
regime. What the Socialists did was to turn the Revolution 
to account for their own purposes, to impose upon the 
chaotic popular movement their own aims, their own 
ideals. But the agents of the Revolution were not the 
proletariat in the strict sense. They were soldiers, able- 
bodied men armed for the defence of their country. In 
Russia the soldiers were, in the bulk, either peasants (the 
large majority) or workmen. But these were just the classes 
the two chief Socialist parties, the Social Revolutionaries 
and Social Democrats, had been trying to get into move- 
ment for years. And here they were under arms, and the 
soldiers of Petrograd had of their own will mutinied and 
overthrown the Government. What could be more 
tempting for ardent Socialists than the idea of securing 
control of an army that had demonstrated such remarkable 
capacities, and making it the instrument not merely of a 
political but of a social revolution ? The opportunity was 
there. Liberty of action was secured. The Provisional 
Government, which might be supposed to object to such 
dangerous use being made of the army, was bound by its 
compact not to interfere with agitation, and was in any 
case intimidated by the first effects of violent Socialist 
agitation among the Petrograd regiments who were brought 
one after the other into the Duma during those exciting 
days when the new Government was being:formed. 
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A campaign of class war among the armed peasants and 
workmen—that, stripped of all ambiguities, was the task 
the Socialists set before them. This must be stated 
clearly, because it was this definite and passionate purpose 
that led in the end to the break-up of the army and the 
establishment of the Bolshevik régime. It would be absurd 
to suppose that all the Socialist intellectuals who took 
part in the Soviet realised this purpose from the first. Many 
were simply carried away by the gregarious imperative of 
party feeling, by the inertia of their own past, by the 
intoxication of the mass movement. Then there were cool 
evolutionary Socialists who saw that the conditions were 
not ripe for the triumph of Socialism, that a premature and 
superficial success gained by wielding uneducated, untrained 
masses might ruin the Socialist cause, and they therefore 
counselled moderation. And there was a minority of 
“ defencist ” Socialists who perceived the danger of an 
agitation that by disorganising the army might expose the 
country to a catastrophic defeat. 

But in an unrestrained mass movement the extremists 
have a great advantage. They are the most reckless, 
unscrupulous and destructive in their methods. They can 
make the most forcible appeal to the coarser instincts of 
the mob. And, in particular, the Socialist extremists in 
Russia were most skilful in combining the presentation 
of a clear-cut, simplified Socialist ideal with a very powerful 
appeal to the impulses of suspicion and hate. These 
extremists were Bolsheviks. ‘Their aim was clear, their 
purpose definite, they knew from the beginning what they 
wanted. The other Socialists were in a state of mental 
confusion. They knew perfectly well that it would be 
madness to go as far and as fast as the extremists wished. 
But they had not the courage of this particular conviction. 
They were Socialists. They professed adherence to the 
essentials of the extremists’ creed. "They were working on 
the same material. ‘They had to maintain a clear distinc- 
tion between their own aims and the aims of that indetei- 
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minate body known as the bourgeoisie. To secure contro 
over the masses they had to foment class feeling, to attack 
the bourgeoisie, to discredit the aims and motives of the 
moderate parties of the Revolution. But then the extre- 
mists could do that so much more effectively. And there 
arose a competition in demagogy. ‘To control the crowd, 
even to restrain the crowd, the Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries had to pretend that their aims and attitude 
hardly differed from those of the Bolsheviks. And often 
it was not only pretence, not only the mere doping of the 
crowd which the devotees of mass-suggestion consider to 
be one of the essentials of politics. The difference between 
the more moderate Socialists and the Bolsheviks was not 
a difference of creed. ‘They all at bottom confessed the 
same faith, they all used the same language. The dif- 
ference was one of methods, of pace, of speed, and when 
in the heated atmosphere of endless meetings in streets, 
factories, barracks, halls and camps the masses became 
responsive to demands that rapidly grew more extreme, 
many of the more moderate Socialists reconsidered their 
views as to the speed the Revolution might assume. They 
were carried away by their own demagogy, by the response 
of the masses, and by the incessant push and urge of the 
Bolsheviks. They said many extravagant things of which 
they afterwards bitterly repented. After all, they were 
inexperienced, worse than inexperienced, in State affairs. 
They had a pretty thorough knowledge of conspirative 
politics, many of them were extraordinarily well versed in 
the intticacies of revolutionary theory. But imagine these 
men and women flocking back to Petrograd from remote 
ptisons, from dreary and colourless Siberian exile, or from 
interminable all-night debates in the backstreets of 
Geneva, and suddenly finding those “ masses ” of which 
they had dreamed aimed and waiting on their words. This 
experience was certainly not conducive to steadiness of 
outlook. And remember, too, that among these returned 
revolutionaries there were not a few who through disap- 
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pointment, privation, inherent weakness, or the blighting 
effect of their own theories, had lost their personal honesty, 
had accepted as a reward for the betrayal of their comrades 
a miserable pittance from the Secret Police, or had acted as 
German agents during the war. 

The policy of the Soviets was throughout a policy of 
latent or active Bolshevism. Not that Gotz, Lieber, 
Dahn, Tsereteli and the other moderate Socialists who for 
several months led the Soviet realised or desired this. 
When they awoke to the Bolshevik danger they tried hard 
to prevent this extreme and ruinous development of the 
Revolution. They acted as brakes and buffers, but the 
Bolshevik spirit was the real driving force. At first the 
Bolsheviks were in a very small minority, and they had 
to act indirectly, either by egging on muddle-headed 
moderates to proclaim their creed, or by pricking the 
Soviet into some compromising course of action that for 
fear of the crowd it dared not afterwards repudiate. 

But it was the war, the dominating fact of the war, that 
gave the Bolsheviks their chief power. They quickly 
perceived that their best weapon was the disorganisation 
of the army. And in this policy the Soviet played readily 
into their hands, for the simple reason that the majority 
of the Soviet leaders were “ defeatists,” or, if not defeatist, 
so tepidly, so timidly, so conditionally pro-war, that their 
“defencism ” was defenceless against the unrelenting 
aggressiveness of the ardent advocates of immediate peace. 
And so it came about that the history of the eight months 
during which Russia was ruled by the Provisional Govern- 
ment was the history of the steady and systematic dis- 
organisation of the army. Of course, the Germans stimu- 
lated this process in every possible way, and scattered their 
money and their secret agents all over Russia. But the 
process was possible because Russian Socialists laboured 
under the incredible delusion, the rank heresy from the 
Marxian point of view, that the disorganisation of a great 
peasant army, the exposure of their country to a ruthless 
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enemy, was the equivalent of the social revolution of which 
they had dreamed. Too such disasters led the infatuation 
of men whose natural faculties had been starved in the 
underworld of Tsarism. Their action could only be 
destructive, for they had lived so long amid bitter abstrac- 
tions and negations. 


VII. 


HE disorganisation of the army, then, determined the 

course of the Revolution. By March, 1917, the great 
majority of the able-bodied men of Russia had been called 
to the colours. The losses during the war had been very 
heavy, but a large army with strong reserves was preparing 
actively for the spring offensive. Never had the Russian 
army been so well supplied with munitions as at that 
moment, and the commanders were confident of being able 
to deal the enemy a heavy blow in conjunction with the 
Allies. ‘That blow was stayed by the Revolution. There 
was no intrinsic reason why it should not have been delivered 
soon after the Provisional Government was established. It 
could not be delivered because propaganda was already at 
work, and affecting the army. 

On Thursday, March 3, a leaflet was issued by the newly- 
formed Soviet with the heading “ Order No. 1.” This 
order was the source of all the trouble that followed. In 
peremptory terms it called on the soldiers to cease saluting 
their officers, the titles by which officers were addressed 
were declared abolished, officers were reduced to the 
position of technical experts on the actual conduct of 
battle, while all other affairs of each unit were to be managed 
by committees of soldiers. ‘The whole aim of the “ order ” 
was completely to undermine military discipline and to 
make the officers suspects in the eyes of the soldiers. 
True, the disciplinary regulations under the old regime 
had been excessively severe, and gave officers sufficient 
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opportunity for bullying, if they were so disposed. But 
in the course of the war these rules had not been adminis- 
tered with abnormal rigour, and in thousands of cases 
officers and men were on excellent terms. ‘ Order No. 1” 
struck a severe blow at the organisation of the army, and 
aroused a storm of indignation among the pro-war elements, 
on account both of its contents and of the unlawful and 
barefaced attempt by the Soviet to assume authority over 
the Army. In the face of this storm the Soviet drew back 
a little, and its leaders lamely protested that it was intended 
to apply only to the Petrograd garrison. But in the 
meantime copies of the document had been despatched in 
large quantities to the front. The mischief was done. 
The poison had begun to work. It is worth noting that 


the men who drafted this order, Nahamkis (Steklov) and 
a lawyer named Sokolov, at that time described themselves 
as Bolsheviks. ‘Two months later Sokolov recovered his 
senses and went to the front to preach defencist doctrines 
to the troops. While doing so he was beaten within an 
inch of his life by soldiers who had become very thoroughly 


imbued with the spirit of “ Order No. 1.” 

The next step was to undertake a peace agitation. The 
ideas which animated the Soviet were formulated, now 
vaguely and cautiously, now with bitter emphasis, in a long 
series of speeches, articles, resolutions and official mani- 
festoes. ‘These ideals were first proclaimed as a Socialist 
policy in relation to the world-war at an International 
Socialist Conference held at Zimmerwald in Switzerland 
in September, 1915, with the Swiss Socialist, Robert Grimm, 
in the chair, and Lenin, Zinoviev, Radek, Ganetsky, 
Chernov, and several French, Italian and Swiss Socialists 
among its members. The Zimmerwald theory was that 
the war was simply a conflict between the capitalists and 
imperialists of the chief belligerent countries, that the big 
financiers had sent the proletariat to slaughter in order 
to grab territory and still further to enrich themselves, 
that Germany was not specially to blame for the war, no 
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more to blame, at any rate, than England, and that the 
only way to end the war was for the proletariat of all lands 
to rise and overthrow its exploiters. In other words, 
revolution was to be the substitute for war. 

The Petrograd Soviet did not adopt the Zimmerwald 
interpretation im toto. But it did adopt the Zimmerwald 
formula, “ peace without annexations and indemnities on 
the basis of the self-determination of the peoples.” For 
the moment the Soviet, relying on the powerful influence 
of the Russian Revolution, was content to use this formula 
aS an instrument of moral suasion in the belligerent 
countries, not as a weapon of coercion against its own 
Government. The trouble was that the Bolshevik ferment 
was working, and the Soviet could not consistently adhere 
to the middle line it had chosen. Its tepid defencism 
was continually being overborne by the rabid defeatism 
of the Bolshevik minority. Its tactics in relation to the 
army, its assertion of the principles of political agitation 
within the army, drove the Soviet into a position diametri= 
cally opposed to that of the active and convinced supporters 
of the war. No phrases about “ the resolute determination 
of the Russian proletariat not to allow its new-won liberties 
to be trampled on by the imperialists of any country ” 
could disguise the fact that the whole policy of the Soviet 
was undermining that spirit, that discipline without which 
national defence is impossible. 

To the agitation against the officers succeeded agitation 
against the generals. Some warning words of General 
Alexeiev’s on the danger of the decline in discipline aroused 
a violent protest in the Soviet. Nahamkis declared in the 
Soviet on March 27, “The former Headquarters of the 
Tsar at Mogilev has now become a centre of counter- 
revolution. Mutinous generals, refusing to submit to the 
will of the Russian people, are carrying on a counter- 
agitation among the soldiers. We have demanded of the 
Provisional Government that it should outlaw these 
mutinous generals who saciilegiously dare to raise their 
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miserable hands against the Revolution. . . . No officer, 
no soldier must obey him, but every officer, every soldier, 
every citizen has the right and duty to kill him before he 
raises his hand.” This was not an official declaration, 
but it was the kind of thing that was said in the presence 
of the soldiers of the Petrograd garrison, and was shouted 
thousands of times over in depots and regiments of the 
line throughout Russia. Is it any wonder that the disci- 
pline of the troops gradually gave way, that the army ceased 
to fight ? 

It is necessary to dwell on this particular aspect of 
Soviet or Socialist agitation, because it was decisive. It 
was the existence of undisciplined armed masses that made 
all kinds of social experiments possible, that stimulated the 
workmen to demonstrate, to strike, to advance demands 
they would otherwise hardly have dreamed of making, that 
aroused the peasants from their apathy, and aggravated their 
desire for the land. The driving -ower of the Revolution 
was a great army, loosed from its normal allegiance, diverted 
from the military object from which it was brought into 
being, and made to serve as the instrument of a form of 
civil coercion that ultimately developed into open civil 
war. “The front must be brought into the interior of the 
country,” cried one excited Social Revolutionary. The 
first all-Russian Soviet Congress, held in June, in drafting 
the appeal for the International Socialist Conference, in- 
sisted on the necessity for a breach of the party truce with 
the belligerent countries, and on an onslaught by the 
proletariat of all lands on their Governments with the object 
of biinging about the cessation of the war. ‘The moderate 
Socialists who then controlled the Soviet only vaguely 
realised what this meant. But the Bolsheviks knew, with- 
out a shadow of doubt, and consciously worked for the 
substitution of civil war for war between the nations from 


the very beginning of the Revolution, until in Russia they 
finally succeeded. 
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VIII. 


T is impossible here to give a detailed account of the 

Revolution, to dwell on the vacillations of the Soviets, 
on their changing relatiors with the Government, on the 
recoil of their leaders when they began to realise the 
consequences of their own precipitate action and the growing 
danger of the Bolshevik movement. One or two significant 
facts may benoted. ‘The first is the receptions accorded re- 
spectively to Lenin and Plehanov. Plehanov was the founder 
of the Russian Social Democratic party and its chief theorist. 
He had led the Mensheviks in the split with the Bolsheviks 
who had followed Lenin ; and from that time on Lenin 
and Plehanov had been the protagonists of rival factions 
among the revolutionaries in France and Switzerland. At 
the beginning of the war Plehanov took up a strong defen- 
cist, a patriotic position. Lenin declared himself an 
internationalist and defeatist, and took a prominent part 
in the conference at Zimmerwald. When Plehanov re- 
turned from exile he was welcomed at the Finland station 
with bands and speeches and cheering crowds. But in the 
Soviet he not only had a cold reception, but he was not 
even admitted as a member of the Soviet, though the custom 
was that the veriest underlings of the Socialist parties 
became members of the Soviet almost as a matter of course 
immediately after their return from exile. Lenin, when he 
returned with his party through Germany a fortnight later, 
was also received at the station with jubilation, and 
although his first speech in the Soviet was met with jeers 
and regarded as the raving of a madman, he was made a 
member of the Soviet, and took part in its deliberations 
until the July insurrection. And the reason for this 
marked distinction was not so much the fact that the 
Soviet leaders were at best only feeble defencists, as 
simple fear of the crowd. The soldier masses, excited by the 
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perpetual agitation for peace “ without annexations and 
indemnities,” a formula which being unintelligible was 
therefore sacrosanct, and at any rate meant that they were 
to engage in the cheerful game of politics instead of fighting, 
were wholly indisposed to listen even to the greatest Socialist 
leaders if these insisted on the primary necessity of carrying 
“on the war with vigour. Lenin was a queer fellow, but at 
any rate he was for stopping the war at once. And so the 
Soviet leaders, cringing to their source of power as courtiers 
cringed to the T'sar, treated their own leader and teacher as 
an outcast, and admitted to their midst a man who despised 
their pusillanimity. 

Equally characteristic was the Soviet’s reception of the 
French and British Labour leaders. The coldness of this 
reception bordered on hostility, simply because the Allied 
Socialists urged a vigorous prosecution of the war for the 
defence of democracy and the protection of the Russian 
Revolution itself. On the other hand, the Swiss Socialist 
Robert Grimm, the President of the Zimmerwald Con- 
ference, who was ultimately expelled from Russia by the 
Provisional Government for his proved relations with the 
German Government, and an Austrian prisoner of war, 
the Socialist writer, Otto Bauer, were treated in the Petro- 
grad Soviet as intimate friends and comrades. And yet if a 
word must be chosen to condemn this attitude, it was not 
intentionally treasonable, it was childish. In theory the 
Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries who led the Soviet 
were not necessarily anti-patriotic, but even when they 
found themselves in a responsible position they could not 
subordinate to the stern exigencies of the war the theoretical 
and personal sympathies they had developed during years of 
debate in revolutionary coteries abroad. The atmosphere 
of their doctrine was Central European. 
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IX. 


N the life of the Provisional Government there were 

four phases, each of which lasted about two months and 
terminated in an émeute. For the first four months Prince 
Lvov was Premier, for the second four months Kerensky. 
Each crisis was in essence a military crisis—that is to say, the 
real determining cause was the disorganisation of the army, 
the struggle over the burning question of war and peace. 
And here it must again be emphasised that although Ger- 
man agents undoubtedly exploited Russian disorganisation, 
though they helped with money, and though their hand is 
visible in the curiously un-Russian system and method by 
which the breakdown of the army was effected, yet the 
process was not in itself a result of German action, but of 
the history, the political structure, the social conditions 
of the peoples assembled on the great Eurasian plain. 

The first crisis occurred early in May. The Government 
was trying to maintain a vigorous war policy and to preserve 
the army. Guchkov, the War Minister, resigned because 
“the forces of destruction were operating much more 
rapidly than the forces of construction.” ‘The Government 
in a note to the Allies spoke of “ war till victory.” The 
Soviet furiously protested. Armed troops filled the streets 
and demonstrated menacingly against the Government. 
Miliukov, who was chiefly responsible for the offending 
phrase, was jettisoned, portfolios were redistributed. 
Tsereteli, Skobelev and Chernov joined the Government as 
representatives of the Soviet, and Kerensky became 
Minister of War. A compromise was effected. The 
Government hesitatingly adopted the formula of “ peace 
without annexations and contributions,” and the Soviet 
was induced to lend its support to the effort to induce a 


democratised army to fight a defensive war on these 
principles. 
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The next two months were marked by an extreme 
application of the principle of moral suasion. The pro-war 
parties, including the Cadets, Right Social Revolutionaries 
and Plehanov Social Democrats, carried on a vigorous 
patriotic campaign. Volunteer units were organised under 
the name of “ death battalions.” The Soviet admitted 
that attack was a necessary element in defence. Kerensky 
made a tour through the army, addressing enormous 
meetings of soldiers and, particularly on the South-Western 
front, imploring them to take the offensive. Finally the 
offensive was launched on July 1. The picked units, the 
death battalions and the Czecho-Slovaks, did wonders and 
shattered the Austrian right wing. But there was an 
ominous sign. A large number of soldiers, demoralised by 
Bolshevik propaganda, sullenly refused to fight. The spirit 
of the army, unsupported by organised discipline, was 
recklessly squandered. The best and most active elements 
were sacrificed. ‘The army was seriously weakened by the 
offensive, and all the time the Bolshevik propaganda, un- 
restrained by any form of coercion, had been steadily 
increasing in strength. 

On July 15, simultaneously with an Austro-German 
counter-offensive in Galicia, a Bolshevik revolt broke out 
in Petrograd. The Government was helpless. It was 
saved only by the indifference of the Petrograd garrison, 
which had no desire to fight for anyone, and by the efforts 
of a small band of volunteers, consisting of Cossacks, 
wounded veterans and Black Sea sailors. Prince Lvov 
resigned, Kerensky became Premier, and the Government 
was reformed. The Soviet itself had been surrounded by 
a threatening crowd of Bolshevik sailors from Kronstadt, 
and kad been saved by the Cossacks. ‘T'sereteli left the 
Government and returned to the Soviet to fight the 
Bolsheviks. In Galicia the demoralised Russian army 
retreated in a disgraceful panic. Kornilov, appointed a 
week or so before commander of the front, took strong 
measures on his own responsibility, shot down deserters 
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and so checked the débacle. The Government had to 
approve his measures. 

Then followed the Kerensky period. The reaction 
against the Bolsheviks was strong. The Government did 
use coercion to a limited extent. Several Bolsheviks, 
including Trotsky and Madame Kollontai, were ar- 
rested ; Lenin and others escaped into hiding. General 
Kornilov was appointed Commander-in-Chief. The 
tone of the Soviet grew more chastened, and under 
the pressure of internal difficulties and the shock of 
the Galician rout the preparations for an international 
Socialist Conference at Stockholm, which had been so 
ardently debated before the Bolshevik insurrection, were 
almost forgotten. 

Kerensky’s method of government was peculiar. He 
realised that there was a serious conflict between the 
Soviet parties on the one hand and the so-called “ bour- 
geois ” parties on the other. He also realised that the 
triumph of the extreme “ bourgeois ” parties would mean 
reaction and that the triumph of the extreme Socialists or 
Bolsheviks would be equally dangerous in another sense. 
His aim was to effect a compromise between the moderate 
elements on both sides, and to assert the absolute supre- 
macy of the Provisional Government. To this end he 
assumed in his public declarations a tone of stern authority, 
and evolved a curious and rather clumsy imitation of the 
language of pre-revolutionary State documents. But just 
as he used up the spirit of the army by exploiting the 
ardour of volunteers without creating a background of 
organised discipline, so he squandered the moral prestige 
of the Government by a series of vehement and menacing 
assertions which, since they were not followed up by 
corresponding action, created an effect of impotence. He 
shrank from creating the machinery of coercion, he shrank 
from the simple duty of establishing a force to uphold the 
authority he so loudly proclaimed. He saw the elements of 
the situation, but he did not know what to do with them, 
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how to mould them. He had no real initiative of his own, 
no constructive capacity. 

This was demonstrated in a most remarkable manner at 
the Moscow Confetence of State held towards the end of 
August. A more thoroughly representative body, one 
may imagine, has never been assembled in any nation. 
The leading men and women of all the chief parties and 
groups were gathered in the Great Theatre—the Soviets, 
Army Committees and groups associated with them on one 
side, the Duma Deputies, Generals, manufacturers and 
zemstvo and municipal workers on the other. There was 
a disposition to unite. A strong and wise man would have 
made the Assembly an occasion effectively to affirm and 
organise the unity of the nation. The warning speeches of 
Generals Alexeiev, Kornilov and Kaledin made a deep 
impression. Yet Kerensky let this amazing opportunity 
pass without taking a single practical step. He closed the 
congress with a painful jumble of indiscriminate and 
hardly intelligible threats, and then collapsed in hysterics. 
The conference dispersed, shocked and _ thoroughly 
alarmed. 

The unsatisfied demand for a restraining force led to the 
tragic Kornilov episode and a very serious Government 
crisis. Kerensky called the Soviet to his aid, declared 
Kornilov a traitor and had him arrested. Thereafter, 
distraught and unprotected, he was exposed to the full 
force of the Bolshevik campaign. The Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries in the Soviet, alarmed at the decline 
of their own power, helped Kerensky to patch up another 
Coalition Government. Too late, a sort of temporaiy 
parliament was convened under the name of the Council of 
the Republic. The Bolsheviks openly preached sedition. 
Most of their arrested leaders had by this time been released 
from prison. Kerensky did nothing to oppose them. An 
incurable impressionist, he had not the intellect, the 
knowledge or the will to clothe his vague and emotional 
conceptions of government in flesh and blood. Meantime 
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the army and fleet were going to pieces, and the Germans 
had made secure their hold on the Baltic coast. 

When the Bolsheviks on November 7 captured the 
Soviet Congress and attacked the Provisional Government 
in the Winter Palace they found no one to oppose them 
but a handful of cadets from the officers’ training-schools 
and a few women soldiers. Kerensky escaped. All the 
other members of the Government were arrested. The 
Bolsheviks seized the supreme power. 

In justice to the successive Provisional Governments it 
must be said that their scope of action was limited by the 
obligations they had undertaken when the first Revolu- 
tionary Government was formed, and that they were 
haunted by the dread of a relapse to the old regime. The 
extent of the geographical are1 over which the Revolution 
operated imposed on the Government a task that was almost 
superhuman. And the man of pre-eminent genius who 
might have controlled the surging popular forces did not 
appear. In any case eight months is a short period, a very 
brief phase in the history of a revolution of such mag- 
nitude. 


X. 


HE Bolsheviks, led by the cold and stubborn fanatic 

Lenin and the clever adventurer Trotsky, solved the 
problem of power in a reckless and simplified manner of 
their own. They cared little enough for Russia, their aim 
was to bring about a world revolution. They attracted the 
soldiers by the promise of immediate peace, the peasants 
by the promise of the immediate socialisation of land, and 
the workmen by the promise of the immediate establishment 
of labour control in the factories. ‘They forthwith created 
an armed force and ruthlessly applied coercion to their 
opponents. The Bolshevik idea of the triumph of the 
masses over their exploiters, over the bourgeoisie, spread 
like an epidemic through the land and for a time rendered 
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futile every attempt at resistance. The Bolsheviks seized 
the opportunity, before the army had dispersed, to create 
a Pretorian guard of their own, and then, macters of the 
situation, proceeded to carry out their social expe1iments. 

The Bolsheviks carried out their promises. They did 
make a peace thit placed the richest parts of Russia under 
the control of German Imperialists and created in the rest 
of Russia a state of perpetual civil war. But, at any rate, 
the Army broke up finally and the soldiers drifted back to 
their homes. The Bolsheviks did proclaim the confiscation 
of private estates and of monastic and crown lands, but no 
system was devised for the partition of land among the 
peasantry. The result was an orgy of plunder and destruc- 
tion in which the worst instincts of the peasantry found 
vent, but which brought them not the slightest economic 
relief. Indiscriminate land grabbing simply led to a 
strikingly unequal distribution of the land of private 
estates among the peasantry, and thence to further conflict 
between villages and individual peasants. The workmen 
were given control over the factories, or the factories were 
nationalised. But the workmen proved incapable of 
managing the factories they controlled or of inducing 
themselves or their comrades to work with any energy. 
And in spite of the enormous sums spent by the Bolshevik 
Government on subsidies for the payment of wages to 
workmen who toyed with their work, the factories closed 
down one after another, and the workmen drifted into the 
streets. ‘The store of manufactured goods swiftly declined, 
paper money became valueless, and there was practically 
nothing to give the peasants in exchange for their produce. 
Add to this the fact that communications were cut by civil 
war or German occupation, that transport, which had 
been overstrained by the war, had now sunk into a deplor- 
able condition, and that the suggestion of anything like a 
normal circulation of goods sounded like bitter irony, and 
it becomes intelligible that the masses in a few months 
began to realise that the Bolshevik peace was considerably 
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worse than war. The food shortage became appalling, 
and punitive expeditions were sent into the country to 
extort corn from the peasants. 

That is the material side. The system of rule is in 
theory a dictatorship of the proletariat exercised through 
central and local Soviets of workmen, soldiers and peasants. 
The propertied classes are disfranchised, also the educated 
class in so far as its members do not accept the Bolshevik 
creed. But workmen, too, and peasants who elect 
non-Bolsheviks find themselves forcibly disfranchised. 
Ard in fact Bolshevik rule is a clumsy autocracy 
exercised by Lenin and ‘Trotsky through the Red 
Guard or Red Army they formed during the period of the 
dissolution of the Regular Army. The Red Army, which 
is incapable of resistance to an organised and disciplined 
force, terrorises the population, and serves as the instru- 
ment of a tyranny more immediately cruel, more openly 
unscrupulous than any that the Ministers of the old regime 
could have conceived or exercised. That the Press is 
completely gagged, that liberty of action is a matter of 
purchase or evasion, that corruption runs riot, that justice 
is a legend, that human life has become almost as valueless 
as the rouble in an epidemic of murder and massacre— 
these are the cold facts of the Bolshevik rule, and their 
sinister significance is net mitigated by the fact that by 
skill, contrivance or sheer inertia it is possible under such 
condition’ te exist, if not to live. And it speaks well for the 
fundamental humaneness and decency of the Russian 
people that with all these powerful incitements to evil the 
actual quantity of brutal excess has not attained far more 
astounding dimensions. 

Yet in the idea and intention of the leaders, at any rate 
of Lenin, the Bolshevik regime is a genuine experiment in 
Socialism. And the fact that this extraordinary man 
and some of his followers believe in it is the only power 
that gives such a bizarre and revolting system a show 
of credibility. It matters not to Lenin that, having 
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yielded in the essentials of national existence to German 
dictatorship, he finds himself subjected to continual 
German pressure, that he is actually a pawn in the Germans’ 
hands. He has known all along that his reign will be 
brief, but he is intent on making a Socialist experiment 
on such a scale and of such contagious power as to provoke 
a social revolution in the most advanced capitalist coun- 
tries. Decrees are poured out, plans of industrial and 
political organisation on communist lines are published 
in hundreds in the now bulky code of Soviet law. It 
matters nothing that in Russia they are so much waste 
paper, or that the attempts to apply them only increase 
the terrible anarchy and reduce the triumphant prole- 
tarlat to prostration. The ideas, thinks Lenin, will 
gradually leaven the masses of Russia and perhaps bear fruit 
at some later date. But more important still, they will, 
in that strange excitement that emanates from the 
martyrdom of Russia, stimulate the awakening aspirations 
of the Western proletariat, and help to determine the 
outlines of that order which the triumph of the world- 
revolution will bring to birth. 

Lenin—the inhuman, immoral, petty, intriguing Lenin 
—coldly and bitterly and inexorably possessed by his 
single abnormal idea, regards the world-war and the 
destruction of Russia as mere incidents in the practical 
realisation of his theory. He is a remarkable product of 
the Russian autocracy. He is strong in this extraordinary 
power of abstraction, in his capacity for ignoring at least 
one half of human nature. But this, too, explains the 
disastrous consequences of his rule in Russia and its 
certain failure. From the point of view of the Russian 
people Bolshevism is not so much a doctrine or a political 
system as a strange mood, a mental phase through which 
the people had inevitably to pass in emerging from such an 
autocracy to attain the full stature of conscious nation- 
hood in a modern world. The terrible experience of 
Bolshevism and German domination are driving into the 
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popular mind the elementary lessons of organised national 
life with a force wholly beyond the range of any mere 
formal or imitative teaching. 


XI 


OR the Russian Revolution is the awakening of a great 
people. It is a testing of latent powers under extra- 
ordinary conditions. It is as though the Russian people 
were determined to throw off the tutelage of the West 
and of its own leaders, and to discover a way of its own. 
No one could pass through the Revolution without mar- 
velling at the perpetual talk and inquiry, the perpetual 
conflict of ideas, often crude, always picturesque. At 
every street corner, in every home, in every railway carriage, 
the great debate went on unceasingly. Men, parties, 
principles, methods were tried and tested with unweary- 
ing energy. War, international politics, local adminis- 
tration, religion, art, morals were subjected to a frank 
discussion that could only seem preposterous to the sober 
peoples of the West. The experiment of extreme Socialism 
following on the Tsarist autocracy afforded an immense 
scope for an inquiry in which the whole people engaged. 
And the inquiry was not merely theoretical; it was 
practical. With a strange childish zest, the people groped 
its way among human institutions and the laws of nature, 
recklessly ignoring received opinions and the dim light of a 
semi-conscious experience, separating and reuniting, des- 
troying and clumsily attempting to rebuild, determined 
to accept nothing on authority, but to discover its own 
particular reaction on the visible world. The Revolution 
is, in fact, a stirring up of an immense fallow land of 
reserves of human capacity, with results which only later 
generations will be able to estimate. 
Workmen broke away from their employers, soldiers 
from their officers, peasants rejected the idea of a superior 
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class of landowners. Nationalities released from a highly 
centralised control started off on adventures of their own 
into new spheres of ideas and political and economic 
relations, often enough only to fall under the domination 
of Germany. The people of Southern Russia tried by a 
violent experiment to discover whether they were, as they 
had been told, a separate Ukrainian nation or not. The 
Tatars experimented on the question as to whether their 
most vital cultural and economic affinities were with Turkey 
or Russia. And everywhere the laggards, the apathetic, 
those who were disposed to acquiesce in things as they 
were, were caught up in the general whirl, forced to see, 
to learn, to test their likes and dislikes by the hard experience 
of varied possibilities. 

For the Russian intelligentsia, too, for the educated class, 
this has been a cruel testing time. ‘They were thrown into 
direct contact with the people. The barrier of the bureau- 
cracy was broken down. Power and responsibility were 
thrust upon them. Their hoarded theories were flung into 
direct contact with the unenlightened instincts of the 
people. Monarchists, Cadets, Social Revolutionaries, 
Bolsheviks, mystics and positivists, worshippers of the 
people and worshippers of power, all were tried, all were 
catechised, from all were demanded enlightenment and 
practical guidance. Bound down to inaction under the 
old regime, the intelligentsia had sought mental satisfaction 
in the construction of elaborate theories, and somehow, in 
the course of the Revolution, the people, in its manifold 
collective action, practically explored every nook and cranny 
of these elaborate theories. It was an extraordinary 
mingling of Russian culture in its varied aspects with the 
teal life of the whole people, with the elemental instincts 
which, in the long spaces of history, supply the effective 
impulse for national organisation. The intelligentsia, 
hitherto isolated, was moulded and kneaded into the 
popular consciousness, permeated this consciousness and 
was permeated by it, saw its theories at work, saw their 
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strange and erratic modifications in the thought and action 
of the Russian people. And the claim of the intelligentsia 
to national leadership was subjected to the most cruel test 
of all. After eight months of experiment the people 
dethronéd an intelligentsia that had proved to be as inex- 
perienced in action as the people itself was inexperienced 
in thought. The intelligentsia were treated as pariahs 
by the people whom they had idealised, for whom they 
had thought and worked their life long. Yet perhaps 
this cruel test was the most effective of all. For after 
this new and more bitter separation which brought to 
both sides disaster, it is true, but also a chastening view 
of realities, the compelling necessity of a working reunion, 
on a common national basis, of a disillusionised intelligentsia 
and a people now finally convinced of its incapacity to 
walk alone, emerges as a sign of returning national health. 


XII 


HE recovery of Russia is certain. What form the 

process will assume in its later stages it is difficult for 
human reason to discern. The Revolution has been a 
shock to the Western mentality. It has baffled the Allies, 
and baffled the Germans. From the point of view of 
temporary strategic calculations it has seemed to many an 
unmitigated calamity. But if the world-war be regarded 
as a great process of social and national transformation far 
transcending purely strategic considerations, then the 
Russian Revolution will be seen as one of the most vital 
factors in the creation of a new world society, as the im- 
posing assertion by a gifted people, inhabiting a vast area 
containing a large proportion of the world’s natural 
resources, of a claim actively and independently to partici- 
pate in the establishment of a world-civilisation. And if 
we have not learnt it through the war, then at least the 
Russian Revolution may teach us that our powerful 
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Western civilisation unmodified, unrevised, cannot become 
the civilisition of the world, that in the presence of the 
fierce and tragic conflict of the peoples of the West over 
its dominant principles, the awakened and awakening 
peoples must, in adopting its marvellous mechanism, test 
its spirit and adapt it to their very varied needs. Consider 
the infinity of possible reactions in Russia whose own 
civilisation in the epoch now past grew up under the 
mingled influences of the Mediterranean South, the 
European West, the Middle East, and China. 

For the impulse of the Russian Revolution, that strange, 
confused awakening of social and national aspiration, that 
scathing revision of all the elements of social structure, has 
swept across the Eurasian continent from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, from the White to the Black Sea. It has shaken the 
homes of ancient civilisations that had no part in the 
upbuilding of modern Europe. ‘The modern Western 
civilisation that we once thought in the first flush of our 
technical triumphs we might impose on them intact is 
being now borne to them in the light of the Russian experi- 
ment, the Russian revision. ‘The way in which China and 
India will enter into the new world-civilisation, whose type 
we are now struggling to discern in war, will be largely 
determined by what is happening and what will happen in 
Russia. 

More than that, we cannot be sure as to the possible 
reaction on Europe.) First of all, there is the narrower 
question as to the effect of the Revolution on the course of 
the war. True, the collapse of the Russian army gave 
Germany a temporary military superiority over the Allies. 
But what is equally certain is that the extraordinary 
vagaries of a Russia defeated, divided, and ruined have had 
an extremely disconcerting effect on the systematic and 
securely self-confident strategists and politicians of Ger- 
many. And whether or not Russia recovers soon enough 
again to take her place in the war with a regular army— 
which is a very moot question—the effect on German plans 
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of her reckless experiment in self-determination is of very 
sensible military advantage to the Allies. And the influence 
of that very peculiar and very powerful Russian contagion 
on the peoples who are cramped up in the narrow spaces 
of Central Europe cannot be wholly left out of account as a 
possible auxiliary to our military pressure on the Western 
front. 

But that is by no means the chief point to be considered. 
The question of the possible influence of the Russian 
Revolution is of importance to us not so much in relation to 
the immediate military conflict between Germany and our- 
selves as in relation to the problem of the world-civilisation. 
The Russian people has engaged in a very striking experi- 
ment for its own purposes, its own needs. But it is neces- 
sary for us to scrutinise very closely the results of that 
experiment. The Revolution has exposed secrets of the 
social structure of which we were only dimly aware. It has 
submitted our own most advanced theories to a severe, if 
not a thorough, test. It has given full rein to powerful 
forces that are latent in other societies. It has reviewed 
with astounding frankness our confirmed habits, our innate 
prejudices, our cherished institutions, our calm sense of 
achievement. This Russian experiment was actually a 
practical test of our own civilisation. And as such it is a 
warning. 

This warning is coming home to us, and will be brought 
home to us in a variety of ways. It will be well if it can be 
appreciated intellectually. The war has sharpened our 
faculty of self-criticism, but the Revolution, which opens 
up the ultimate implications of the war, should stimulate 
this faculty to the most intense activity. The Russian 
people has suffered not for itself alone. Its search and its 
suffering are already an immensely important contribution 
to the upbuilding of the world-civilisation. And the 
lessons it has learned are lessons that we, for our own sakes 
and for the sake of the work before us, need to read without 
prejudice and with unceasing alertness. Those who have 
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passed throvgh the Russian Revolution will never look on 
Western civilisation with the same eyes again. They have 
seen the veil of appearances torn away, and they know of 
other things and are uneasy. 

For this and for a hundred other reasons the Allies, 
who are fighting for the liberating principle of civilisation, 
are deeply concerned in the recovery of Russia. And for 
the sake of what they certainly know to be of permanent 
value in the achievement of modern Europe they cannot 
but lend their aid in the recovery, so that from the mingling 
of that tragic and illuminating Russian experience with the 
process of reconstruction in which we are involved there 
may emerge a wisdom and a power sufficient to bear the 
burden of the higher civilisation that shall make the peoples 
of the world in spirit one. 

That Russia is and will be Russia is a fundamental fact. 
One can perceive some of the probabilities and possibilities 
of the immediate future. The people, exhausted by its 
great experiment, will demand order, will turn for rest 
to many of its former habits of thought. Possibly a 
dictatorship may be necessary for a short time in order to 
render possible sheer physical recuperation. Perhaps there 
may be a period of constitutional monarchy as a concession 
to bewildered sentiment. Decentralisation and a satisfac- 
tory solution of the agrarian problem are obvious condiiions 
of stable government. Granted the removal of artificial 
impediments through the defeat of Germany, the nationali- 
ties, taught by bitter experience the danger of isolation, 
will drift into economic and political reunion with the 
biggest people of the plain, no doubt after taking all pre- 
cautions to guarantee their national rights. And Russian 
culture will develop with a new vigour and assume new 
depth. All this, of course, not without constant friction, 
repeated disappointment, and frequent perturbations. But 
Russia will be Russia. 

And when Russia is outwardly Russia again she will not 
be, either in structure or in mood, simply a replica on a 
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large scale of any one of our Western States. For the ideas 
and experiences through which she has passed during the 
Revolution will leaven her life, and in a society more orderly, 
more firmly compact and yet free, will spring out in novel 
forms, and will find curious application in her institutions, 
her economic methods, her literature, and even in the 
religion that will again be a power in her life. A nation 
with such fresh and newly-released energy, a nation that, 
half blindly now but with a wisdom rapidly maturing in 
harsh experience, is exerting such a will to discover the 
real bases of its national existence, must become in our 
collective civilisation a power of an entirely new quality, 
and will be a fecund source, of anxiety perhaps, but also of 
great intellectual and moral stimulus to the peoples of the 
West who are fighting their way out into a world of new and 
broader endeavour. 





THE BETTER GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


E are fighting for the principle that public opinion 

shall control public affairs. ‘The method of applying 
that principle to the governance of whole nations was first 
realised in this country. In England was lit the candle 
from which beacons of freedom have been kindled through- 
out the world. The English initiated the practice of govern- 
ing themselves. And yet, in the years which preceded this 
war, their actual conditions of life in their home-country 
compared unfavourably with those in the oversea Dominions 
and in the United States. More disquieting still was the 
feeling that in many respects they were worse than those of 
peoples whose rulers openly denied the doctrine of popular 
control. What spiritual life could the blessings of freedom 
bring either to the millions in these Islands who were under- 
fed, under-clothed and under-housed, or to the thousands 
gorged with an over-abundance of material things? The 
social framework had not been remodelled to fit vast and 
far-reaching changes in life, nor yet to satisfy juster con- 
ceptions of the duty owed by each to all. Whole classes 
were living in a state which offended an awakening public 
conscience. 

The blame for these evils could not be located or 
assigned to any one man or body of men. No candid 
person believed that the prevalent evils could be cured 
without invoking the aid, guidance and authority of 
the State. The defects of the social fabric were such as 
nothing short of corporate action could redress. Yet no 
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one felt that adequate action was in sight or indeed that 
the Government of this country was capable of setting it in 
motion. The people first dedicated to the principle of 
self-government were signally failing to do justice between 
class and class, or to prove themselves masters of their 
own fate. Good government is in truth no substitute for 
self-government. Yet institutions purporting to be free 
must be judged by something more than their flowers and 
leaves. Where the fruits of justice and good living fail, 
it is time to look to the roots. The chances are that the 
real sap of public control is ceasing to flow. 

For the moment war has strangely abated some of the 
evils which afflicted this country. Its horrors have 
awakened the public conscience. For the first time in the 
history of England the necessaries of life are distributed 
with some reference to social justice. A wholesale con- 
sumption of capital is producing a fungoid prosperity. We 
are for the moment a people forced to divide and devour 
our seed. But this counterfeit plenty will aggravate the 
difficulties and dangers which will follow the peace. The 
need for reform, for wide and far-reaching adjustments in 
the law and machinery of government, will be tenfold 
greater than before the war. The work to be done will be 
infinitely heavier, and whether the power of public opinion 
will be able to effect these changes becomes a question 
more urgent than ever. So far the answer given to that 
question has been the old and well-worn expedient of 
extending the franchise, of multiplying the number of 
people qualified to issue a mandate. But the question 
whether the existing machinery of government can give 
effect to their mandates, or even raise the points upon 
which mandates are really required, has scarcely been 
asked and has certainly as yet received no answer. And 
yet the question is no new one. For the last forty years 
thoughtful observers have been noting the fact that 
Parliament was becoming less and less able to meet the 
demands made upon its time by a population which was 
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growing in size and still more in the intricacy of its organisa- 
tion. It is about that time since Mr. Hugh Childers 
penned the following remarks :— 


Towards the close of the Parliament of 1874 I began to be im- 
pressed with the hopelessness of getting through the work of the 
United Kingdom with one legislative body sitting at West- 
minster. 

I was present during the greater part of the long debates of that 
Parliament when Ireland blocked the way; and I was in the chair 
for half that all-night sitting in committee on the South African 
Bill, which clearly showed how an overworked House of Parliament 
could be still more crippled in its powers of work. 

All this set me thinking whether time for adequately discussing 
at Westminster the often neglected affairs of the Empire might not 
be better obtained by relegating to inferior legislative bodies the 
purely local affairs of each of the three kingdoms than by artificial 
restraints oa the liberty of debate, always distasteful to Englishmen 
—which had begun to be suggested in many quarters. The con- 
gestion of Parliamentary work was not, it is true, unwelcome to those 
who, through fear of change, were glad to minimise the legislative 
work of the House of Commons, but it was dreaded by the Liberal 
majority, who felt that legislative and administrative reform were 
falling into arrear, and that every year was making matters worse. 
These impressions gained more and more power over me, and were 
strengthened by what I saw during annual visits to the United States 
and Canada. I had special facilities for watching the action of 
Congress and the State Legislatures in the former, and of the 
Dominion Parliament and the provincial Legislatures in the latter. 
Again and again I asked myself how it is that our race in the great 
Republic and in the greatest of our Colonies requires and fully 
occupies all this Parliamentary machinery (between forty and fifty 
legislative bodies, most of them with two Chambers each), while we 
imagine that we can adequately transact the business of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and the Imperial affairs of the whole Empire 
with one Parliament only. I reflected how imperfectly and hur- 
riedly, and often badly, that business was transacted. .. . 

I had, meanwhile, spent some time at Berlin and elsewhere in 
Germany, and I had had special opportunities for studying the 
relations of the central Parliament at Berlin with the Governments 


and Legislatures of the kingdoms and States which make up the 
German Empire.* 


* The Life of the Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, by Lieut.-Col. Spencer 
Childers, Vol. II., pp. 230-2. 
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The contrasts which Childers saw in 1880 remain to be 
stated in the figures of to-day. In Germany there is, in 
round numbers, about one government to every 2,500,000 
souls ; in Switzerland one to every 170,000 ; in the United 
States one to every 2,000,000; in Canada, one to every 
800,000; in Australia, one to every 700,000; in South 
Africa, one to every 1,200,000. In the United Kingdom 
45,000,000 people are served by a single executive and 
legislature which have also to control the external affairs 
of a quarter of mankind. 

The historical reasons for this startling contrast between 
the parent country and its colonies have a bearing on the 
practical issue. All these countries are the product of 
unions between previously separate units ; for even in the 
United Kingdom, Scotland and Ireland once had parlia- 
ments and governments of theirown. In the new countries 
the separate units retained their provincial governments, 
which proved indispensable when the industrial conditions 
of nineteenth century civilisation increased beyond measure 
the legislative and administrative burden imposed upon 
goverrments. One cannot, for instarce, imagine that the 
needs of society in the United States could be met to-day 
by a single government, though little is there left to public 
authorities if private enterprise can possibly supply it. 
Relieved as it is by forty-eight State governments (leaving 
aisde the governments of territories) Washington is still 
overburdened with work. In America the State govern- 
ments survived because society was comparatively free from 
external pressure. Canada and Australia were even more 
free, and followed the American example. The parent 
country stood between chem all and the menace to freedom 
from Spain or France. It was pressure from Europe 
concentrated on the British Isles which compelled the 
union of England and Scotland. The federal patent, 
invented eighty years later by America, was not on the 
market, and no one conceived the alternative of preserving 
the Parliaments of England and Scotland, of creating a 
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common Parliament for Great Britain and of relegating 
thereto customs, foreign affairs, defence and other interests 
common to both kingdoms. In 1799 the external pressure 
was intense. A condition of anarchy in Ireland was, as in 
the present war, jeopardising the safety of the whole 
Commonwealth. The American patent, though in the 
market, was not understood, and the Irish Parliament was 
simply abolished. The destruction of the Scottish and 
Irish Parliaments resulted in an over-centralised system of 
government, utterly unequal to the burden which the 
industrial revolution was about to lay on it. 

Six years ago the whole subject was examined in the 
introduction to a now forgotten book entitled 4n Analysis 
of the System of Government Throughout the British Empire,* 
and as since 1912 the pressure on Parliament has steadily 
increased, its conclusions cannot be regarded as obsolete. 
Readers will do well to consult the volume itself, but a 
brief summary of the results may be given here for the 
purposes of this article. 

The writer began by analysing the distribution of 
parliamentary time in the years 1904 to 1908, which for 
certain reasons were the most typical he could find. The 
average session he found covered about 140 working days 
in the year. Of these he estimated that close on 38 were 
needed for finance, despite the fact that only a small 
proportion of the 150 votes were really discussed ; 7 days 
were needed for discussions on the Address, even when 
abbreviated by the use of the closure; 4 more were 
required for motions for the adjournment, 3 for declaratory 
resolutions, votes of censure, etc., 9 for the abstract 
motions of private members. Besides all this one day had 
always to be reckoned as blank, while one was devoted 
to the ceremonies of prorogation. . In actual practice 68°3 
days had been devoted to all these various purposes. Of 
the time available for legislation, 14 days had been spent 
on private members’ Bills. There was thus less than 

* Published by Macmillan & Co. 
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60 days in a session available for Government legisla- 
tion. 

He next examined the handling of Government legislation 
from 1900 to 1909. In this decade 388 such Bills were 
passed, of which 60 were finance measures. The remaining 
328 occupied 483 days, of which 10 principal measures 
consumed 207 days; 318 Bills were thus passed in 276 
days. Such feats, as the writer shows, are only rendered 
possible by the growing skill of the Parliamentary draughts- 
men in framing clauses which will not provoke amendment 
because their real meaning is concealed. ‘ The truth is,” 
he remarks, “ that no deliberative assembly can turn out 
318 Acts in 276 days unless it can be dissuaded from 
debating them.” 

More interesting still is his treatment of the 115 measures 
mentioned during this decade in speeches from the Throne. 
Now the mention of a Bill in the Royal Speech is strong 
prima facie evidence that the responsible executive in office 
considers it necessary to the public welfare. Of such 
measures no more than half were passed in the same session, 
and more than a quarter were never introduced at all. And 
the argument that Bills lost or abandoned were mentioned 
only as window-dressing will not hold. Of eighty-four Bills 
which the outgoing Government had failed to pass their 
opponents adopted thirty-eight, and of these lost no less 
than seven. And meanwhile they were piling up large 
arrears of their own. 

To two measures of importance he specially refers. 
Lunacy was mentioned three times from the Throne and 
Scottish Education twice, and yet these measures were 
only disposed of in eight years. A table is also given 
showing the appalling waste of time and money on public 
inquiries to whose results Parliament has failed to give effect. 
The outstanding instance is the Local Taxation Commission 
appointed in 1896, which reported in igor. In eleven 
years no attempt had been made to give effect to this costly 
report, the findings of which, of course, became obsolete. 
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Public Health is one of those matters upon which science 
has made notable progress. The Public Health Act passed 
in 1875 has admitted defects; but Parliament is impotent 
to remove them. 


But if the insufficiencies of a particular series of Acts like the 
Public Health Acts can be proved to demonstration, it can hardly 
be questioned that the present legislative output is but a trickle in 
the desert to the requirements of the departments. 

It is, indeed, obvious on the face of it that a great deal of our 
statute law is out of date. The sale of patent medicines, with all 
their attendant evils and attendant frauds, is regulated by Acts of 
the reign of George III. or at best by the Pharmacy Act, 1869. 
Certain parts of the Public Health Act, 1875—that, for instance, 
dealing with the disposal of sewage—have been left untouched for 
thirty-six years. Purity of water supply is safeguarded only by an 
Act of 1878. Dental quacks flourish under an Act of the same 
year. The traffic in obscene publications is controlled by inadequate 
Acts of 1824 and 1857. The whole law relating to public entertain- 
ments is hopelessly antiquated. An unqualified chemist is only 
prevented from prescribing for his customers by the Apothecaries 
Act, 1815. These are all subjects which have been profoundly 
modified by the changed conditions of modern life, by the advance 
of science, by the increase of education, by the gradual, inscrutable 
changes of habit and fashion. They are just as important to the 
well-being of the community as the questions which win or lose 
general elections. But because they are non-political they are thrust 
perpetually into the background, and nothing but the heroic pertin- 
acity of a conscientious minister can secure them even the perfunc- 
tory attention of the Cabinet and of Parliament.* 


We know what the industries of this country have 
suffered from the habit of using obsolete plant. Now laws 
in a modern progressive State fill the same place as machines 
in an industry. The likeness between them is more than 
analogy. Statutes are literally the instruments with which 
en administrator works. He is limited by the courts to 
the powers they confer, and apart from his own skill and 
efficiency the work he can do depends upon how far they 
are fitted to the facts he is set to control. The facts of our 


* An Analysis of the System of Government Throughout the British Empire, 
pp. XXxvili—xxix. 
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public life are dangerously out of control because Parliament 
leaves the executive to work with obsolete tools. 

Rather than admit the obvious limits to its power of 
transacting business Parliament has accepted remedies 
destructive of government by discussion and fatal, therefore, 
to the law of its own being. We have always believed that 
control of Supply is the essence of our political system. 
The following passage will show the real state of the case :— 


Under the Standing Orders, at the conclusion of the proceedings 
on the last day but one allotted to Supply, the Chairman proceeds to 
put the question upon all the votes outstanding in Committee. The 
sums voted under this provision—that is to say, voted without a 
single word of debate—have been as follows :— 


£ £ 
1900 .. 3,591,877 1906 .. 15,727,746 
1901 .. 67,706,671 1907 .. 50,844,895 
1902 .. 12,088,571 1908 .. 33,157,478 
1903... $231,117 1909 .. 57,836,901 
1904 .. 31,124,231 I9I0 .. §2,615,286 
1905 .. 50,619,241 Igit .. 67,046,752 


It is perfectly true that the amount of discussion required for a vote 
cannot be measured directly by the number of millions involved ; 
but it is significant that the figures show a very decided tendency 
to increase. In any case they demonstrate that the limit of time 
at present imposed by the Standing Orders involves a very severe 
curtailment of debate. The process may certainly be carried 


further, but the process itself is the negation of Parliamentary 
government.f 


Lastly he deals with attempts to expedite business by 
the closure :— 


It might have been expected that the figures of the ordinary 
closure would vary, roughly, in inverse ratio to those of the guillotine. 
This is to a certain extent true; since the years in which the 
ordinary closure was most frequently applied were 1902, when the 
Education Bill was only partially guillotined, and 1909, when the 
Finance Bill was not guillotined at all. But, taking a broader view 


{ An Analysis of the System of Government Throughout the British Empire, 
pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 
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of the figures, we may say that there has been a marked advance in 
favour of the guillotine, but that there has not been a proportionate 
diminution in the use of the ordinary closure. The Government 
have not discarded one weapon in favour of another; they have 
found it necessary to keep both in active use. ‘That is one significant 
fact. The second is this, that the newer weapon is devised for the 
purpose of carrying legislation, and for no other purpose. The 
ordinary closure is useful enough as a means of foiling obstruction on 
the particular question before the House, or of preventing a Bill 
from being “‘ talked out.” But it is of comparatively little use for 
the purpose of meeting not merely obstruction, but full and well- 
informed debate on the details of a Bill. The guillotine is a brutally 
efficient weapon ; but it is also, by universal assent, clumsy and 
unsatisfactory. It does not hasten Parliamentary debate; it 
merely dispenses with it. It leads inevitably to Acts of Parliament 
which are ill-drafted and possibly inconsistent. Its adoption as a 
regular incident of Parliamentary life is the supreme admission that 
the House of Commons is incompetent to perform its legislative 
work under existing conditions. 

The selection of amendments by the Speaker or Chairman—the 
so-called “ Kangaroo ” closure—is a more refined expedient. But 
it adds omniscience to the many qualities already demanded of the 
Chair ; it leads to unseemly and unprofitable wrangles between the 
Chairman and disappointed members; and it contains untold 
possibilities of blunders in the way of neglected consequential 
amendments. It is too early yet to speak as to its efficiency. 
On the few occasions when it has been applied it has been 
applied drastically. But, like all forms of closure, it hastens 
Parliamentary procedure only by making it superfluous. There 
is something to be said for government by an autocrat ; and there 
is something to be said for government by a deliberative assembly. 
But there is little indeed to be said for government by an assembly 
which is not permitted to deliberate.* 


Parliament has in fact resorted to those “ artificial 
restraints on the liberty of debate ” the danger of which 
Childers foresaw and dreaded. 

In the Ministry of Reconstruction attention is now 
being given to the reorganisation of Government De- 
partments. But, as every thoughtful official is aware, 
no administrative machinery, however perfect, will give 

* dn Analysis of the System of Government Throughout the British Empire, 
PP. XXXVII—XXXViI1L, 
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efficient results unless the political authority under which 
it works can supply the requisite executive and legislative 
decisions. Human no less than material machinery 
requires not merely a force to move it, but adequate 
appliances for harnessing and applying the force. All 
Niagara will not drive the street cars and factories of 
Buffalo and Toronto until turbines and dynamos and lines 
enough to generate and distribute the power are equipped. 
The vast unrealised force of British democracy has but one 
obsolete dynamo which cannot develop the power required 
by its administrative machinery. A great volume of that 
power goes roaring down the rapids, magnificent, but 
useless, because unharnessed. 

Parliament is unable to deal with the needs of the British 
Isles because those needs are too many and various. No 
one assembly could possibly consider and decide all the 
questions calling for decision in so vast and complicated 
a society. There are not enough days in the year nor 
hours in the day. But the House of Commons is further 
handicapped by its enormous size, which is partly due to 
the fact that there is only one body in which to represent 
any interest too wide for a county council to handle. 670 
members sit in the present house. The next will contain 
no less than 707, a number sufficient to man one central 
and four provincial assemblies. And every one of those 
bodies would be more efficient than the House of Commons, 
if only because each of them would then be of manageable 
size. 

The growing difficulty of passing the measures needed 
for efficient government is largely responsible for the 
tendency of British politics to decline from the plane of- 
statesmanship to that of the demagogue. In recent years 
proposals have been less and less considered on their merits 
and more and more from the standpoint of mere sentiment. 
And the reason is obvious. Parliamentary time is so 
precious that ministers will not look at a measure likely to 
provoke the opposition of a vested interest unless there is 
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a wave of sentiment behind it. But measures most vital 
to the public interest, the reform of local taxation, of the 
poor law, or of land-title, do not from their nature evoke 
storms of enthusiasm. Potential majorities in favour of 
passing such measures may exist, and yet in the present 
congestion of business their passage may be blocked by a 
vested interest or a reactionary clique. Ministers simply 
dare not risk the loss of parliamentary time involved. 
They dare not expend in debate the time without which 
public opinion cannot be brought to realise the vital 
necessity of such reforms. Take the registration of land- 
title. A few years ago a Lord Chancellor agreed with his 
predecessor in public debate that the present system of 
transfers costs the country {4,000,000 a year, which would 
all be saved by a proper system of land registration. The 
popular feeling which carries a scheme of old age pensions 
or national insurance cannot be raised by a subject like 
this ; and without it no Government dares to expend the 
time needed to wear down the expert opposition of the 
legal profession. With all the technique at their fingers’ 
ends, lawyers can prove to a logical nicety that effective 
registration of land-title is a thing which can only be achieved 
in the course of generations. And yet, given a sufficient 
staff of judicial commissioners, the ordinary layman will 
continue to believe that a complete record of landed rights 
could be made in five years. A guarantee against any 
possible loss of rights to individuals can be permanently 
given by the expedient of an insurance fund. The commis- 
sioners and the insurance fund together would cost a good 
deal less than {4,000,000 a year. Why, after all, if a record 
of rights good enough for purposes of taxation can be 
made cannot it be used as a record of title ?. Such a record 
once established, the impetus given to industry and social 
reform is incalculable. Land in small parcels becomes 
transferable as easily and rapidly as shares. 

In 1910 an able commission was sent to Australia by the 
Scottish agricultural societies and chambers of commerce 
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to see what openings could be found there for Scottish 
settlers. ‘The people of Scotland as such, be it noted, had 
no machinery for appointing such a body. The commis- 
sioners spoke of the reforms they needed in Scotland. 
The reforms in question depended on the easy, rapid and 
cheap transfer of land in small parcels, and the commis- 
sioners after examining the Australian land-records, agreed 
that, given such a system in Scotland, the question of 
land reform would definitely enter a new phase. But they 
saw no chance of Parliament giving them such a system. 
Yet the moment they began to picture Scotland in the same 
position as Queensland, they saw the possibility of reforms 
such as would enable Scotland to keep on her own soil a 
large proportion of the agriculturalists, homes for whom 
this commission were seeking on the other side of the 
world. 

The registration of land is just one of those matters in 
which the most advanced province will set the pace to all 
the rest, as has happened with liquor reform in Canada. 
It is also the necessary basis for a whole range of social 
reforms. In the Transvaal, for instance, the Town Plan- 
ning Law is automatic, because it is based upon land 
registration. ‘The registrar will not register sub-divisions 
of building lots until the proposed plan has been approved 
by the local body, or else by a board appointed to control 
town planning outside municipal areas. 

The frustration of this essential reform in the British 
Isles is but one instance of the practical power of veto 
which small minorities wield in a legislature which is over- 
charged. The real menace to freedom is not the tyranny 
of majorities, but the tyranny of minorities. There is the 
disease under which we are languishing, and it is directly 
due to congestion of business—to the fact that the public 
opinion of 45,000,000 people cannot be educated and 
expressed through a single organ, 

The all-important question of amending the law must 
not be forgotten. Some years ago the chairman of the 
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educational committee of a county council admitted that 
most of his difficulties arose, not from the features of the 
Education Act over which controversy had raged, but from 
one technical defect. But, although a Bill amending this 
defect would not in itself be contentious, it might open 
the floodgates on the whole contentious question of 
education, and therefore ministers would not face an 
amending Bill. In contentious matters ministers have to 
legislate knowing they will have no adequate facilities for 
amendment. But measures dealing with new subjects 
like old age pensions or national insurance are, as we have 
said, instruments in the literal meaning of the term. A 
practicable aircraft would never have been designed by 
mechanical draftsmen, without the aid of pilots willing to 
risk their necks. ‘The best project which can be elaborated 
in the drawing room will reveal defects when actually 
flown, which no effort of the human mind could foresee, 
but which can be corrected when they are seen. And so 
it is with laws framed to cover new administrative spheres 
of action. No skill in the draftsmen, no amount of dis- 
cussion by members of Parliament will render them 
practicable till their latent defects are revealed by trial and 
corrected by amendment. The only safe course when 
dealing with a new subject upon which administrative 
experience has yet to be made is to fly the machine—that 
is to say, to get the measure into operation, to amend 
it as experience brings out the defects, and finally to con- 
solidate the original and amending Acts. This in the 
oversea Dominions is the recognised process of construc- 
tive legislation, which is rendered possible by the fact that 
their legislatures have time in which to do their work. 
Knowledge that defects can be afterwards amended 
abbreviates debate. ‘The House of Commons tries to 
discover in advance by interminable talk what can only be 
proved by actual trial. 

It is often urged that the present system protects us 
from the evil of too many laws. As a matter of fact 
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Parliament has already inflicted that evil upon us in its 
worst form, because it simply cannot face the work of 
statute law consolidation. Witness the fate of the drafts 
produced by the Commission on Statute Law Revision, as 
told in Ilbert’s Legislative Methods and Forms. To clear and 
shorten its own statute book is one of the most important 
duties of a legislature, and Parliament has no time to face 
it. As to the quality of the legislation, the comments 
made by the writer quoted above will suffice. Legislation 
by reference and deliberate obscurity are increasingly used 
by the Executive to mask contentious points and avoid 
Parliamentary discussion. 

The world has so praised our institutions that we 
have forgotten to judge them by results, or even to 
ask whether they are still instinct with the spirit for 
which they are praised. The naked fact is that this 
country, the mother of free institutions, was four 
years ago on the brink of civil war. And, if the Germans 
had not saved us, the struggle might well have raged, 
not only between Catholic and Protestant Ireland, but 
throughout Great Britain between class and class. The 
Irish difficulty would have been, not the cause, but only the 
occasion of conflict. Now a system of government under 
which men capable of freedom are in danger of civil strife 
stands self-condemned. The nation from which the seeds 
of freedom have spread to all the world is itself a pot- 
bound tree, which must either burst the vessel in which 
it has grown or wither at the roots. Our needs have 
grown and changed. But our system has failed to give us 
a corresponding growth and change in our law and system 
of administration. And if it failed in years of peace, how 
great must that failure be if we look to that system to give 
us reform after the war! The need of reform is avowed 
by the mere institution of a separate Ministry of Recon- 
struction with a large staff of officials. But what end is 
served by drawing projects of social reform unless we first 
see that machinery exists whereby public opinion can grasp 
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their meaning and also carry them into effect? Until 
that is done the Ministry of Reconstruction will simply 
be adding fresh Bills to those which already choke the 
pigeon-holes of Departments with no prospect of being 
looked at by Parliament or even by the Cabinet. Busy 
and practical men are tired of sitting on advisory com- 
mittees and are asking for results. 

But the Ministry of Reconstruction only deals with one 
division of the subjects which demand the attention of 
Parliament after this war. When our Government has 
done its best to win this war and to save the liberties of 
the world, the question will still remain why it did so 
little to prevent the war. How was it that public opinion 
failed so utterly to grasp the conditions in Europe which 
led to this war, or to take measures to neutralise their 
growth? ‘There are several reasons beyond the scope of 
this article, but one at least was the fact that the time of 
Parliament was so absorbed in domestic affairs that an 
adequate discussion of external affairs was out of the 
question. In the light of this awful experience external 
affairs must and will exercise a primary claim on the time 
of Parliament after the war. So far from being able to 
grapple with social reform, the arrears in this field will 
accumulate more rapidly than ever. While Government 
is busy with the fences, the thistles which choke this 
unweeded garden will ripen and shed new seed. 

A central authority too jealous to devolve powers cripples 
itself. Members of popular assemblies and of their 
executives are just as prone to this vice as aristo- 
cracies and kings. In 1898 some members of the Select 
Committee on the Scottish Private Bill Procedure Bill 
talked as though the heavens would fall if “ this House ”’ 
forwent its right to discuss the merest details. The Bill 
had already been discussed for several years and was not 
passed till a later session, a good instance of the time wasted 
in talking over measures which really can only be tested by 
trial and amendment. The point is that popular legisla- 
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tures, like autocrats, are apt to disable themselves by keeping 
too much in their own hands. The main problem in 
commonwealths is to secure that the central organ shall 
have time in which to discharge its all-important functions. 
Onus of proof should always be taken to rest on the man 
who wishes to centralise or to preserve centralisation. 
_ The discredit into which Parliament has fallen is due not 
to any decline in the several capacity of its members 
but to the inevitable decline in their joint capacity to deal 
with the needs of a growing community. Those needs 
must increase. Their time, so long as they remain one 
body, does not increase. It is restricted by immutable 
limits which have been reached long ago. So-called im- 
provements in procedure can only now operate to destroy 
public discussion which is the actuating principle of the 
whole system. 

No measure of civil service reform will of itself meet the 
need. However perfect the machine, it will quickly come 
to a standstill and relapse into fresh confusion unless 
Government can supply decisions. One Government can- 
not do so for want of time, and the principle of the remedy 
is commonplace and obvious. This one Government must 
devolve what business it can on other governments em- 
powered to make decisions. To obtain the maximum 
devolution (and nothing less will do if we are to have 
strong government at the centre) such devolution must 
avail itself of geography as well as of the subject dealt 
with. The administrative mechanism of the British Isles 
is so vast and complex that no one assembly can possibly 
control it. The remedy dictated by common sense is to 
relieve it of all matters capable of being localised, and to 
make such matters amenable to decisions by local executives, 
legislatures and electorates, 

The extent to which, however, this can be done will 
depend upon the areas chosen. As things are there is a 
tendency, it is said, to devolve on existing local authorities, 
which are purely municipal in character, duties they are 
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quite unfit to discharge. There is, however, a wide range 
of all-important functions which cannot be delegated even 
to a county council. Consider, for instance, the area 
known as the Black Country, which includes Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton. It is in fact one large urban area, 
and its present condition results from a chaos of obsolete 
local authorities. The Local Government Board and 
Parliament have proved unequal to the task of dealing 
with this and dozens of similar problems. But on 
whom can the task of grappling with it be devolved ? 
Not on a county council, for it covers the area of at least 
three counties. In America, Canada or Australia there 
exist provincial governments competent to deal with such 
matters. In the British Isles there is nothing but municipal 
devolution. In America, Canada and Australia there is 
wide political devolution, without which popular control 
in any great community will be largely paralysed. Without 
such devolution a scheme of administrative reconstruction 
can only become effective by reverting to the political 
principles of Prussia, which here we cannot and will not 
do. It is only by means of provincial devolution that 
efficiency can be reconciled with democratic control. 
Contrast the conditions of the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy with those of America, Switzerland, Canada or 
Australia, and you will see that, wherever the country or 
population is of certain dimensions, the province and 
provincial government are organs essential to an effective 
democracy. Its threatened breakdown in this country 
is mainly due to failure to develop these necessary organs. 
It is the fundamental reason why popular appetite rather 
than public need is taken as the main criterion of policy. 
In urging this case one is often met by the argument that 
there is no popular demand for it. The public need of 
scientific reform goes quite unheeded, and so far Parliament 
has proved itself incapable of the discussions which alone 
can make that need understood. 

We are singularly given to taking what has been done 
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as the only criterion of what ought to be done. The 
worship of graven precedents with human sacrifice has 
always prevailed in these Islands. The past cannot be 
studied too carefully, but when every lesson it has to teach 
has been learned, the one true guide to reform is a clear 
appreciation of the need to be met. And the greatest of 
all our needs is a government through which public opinion 
can really govern. It is bad enough that many things 
which provincial organs might do are neglected. It is far 
worse that the central Government is so crushed and para- 
lysed by its burdens that it cannot discharge the functions 
which none but a central Government can perform. To 
strengthen the central organ is the greatest of all needs 
and obviously this can only be done by relieving it of 
everything which provincial organs can handle. The 
guiding principle should be the largest possible measure of 
devolution. But if we are resolved to relieve the central 
organ of every function which some provincial authority 
can discharge, we shall not then scruple to devolve on one 
province duties which cannot be devolved on some other. 
The idea that exactly equal powers must be granted to 
every province is deduced from a study of existing con- 
stitutions, more especially those of America and Australia 
without remembering the conditions under which they 
were framed. In these cases the federal system resulted 
from the union of separate units already equipped as States. 
To take the case of the American States, their legal sove- 
reignty was in fact limited by their provincial character. 
While in law they were able to legislate on customs, in actual 
fact the thirteen original States were severally incapable of 
controlling their economic conditions. The need was so 
great that in spite of their mutual jealousies they managed 
to form a common government for common affairs. Yet 
because of their jealousies the arrangement which had to 
be recorded in writing took a contractual form. The only 
possible basis was equality even between a unit so small 
as Rhode Island and one so large as Virginia. The powers 
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retained to each State were exactly the same. The sym- 
metry in this and the other cases of federalism was a matter 
of history, the natural result of uniting distinct and separate 
communities. 

But, even so, in Canada symmetry was sacrificed in the 
case of the Prairie Provinces, carved out of the federal terri- 
tory after the union. In these provinces the Federal 
Government retained the control of the public lands, just 
because they represented an interest of the utmost import- 
ance. In the German Empire, Bavaria and other South 
German States enjoy powers denied to the rest. 

The case of the United Kingdom is unique. Cavour 
did not live to fulfil his intention of dividing Italy into self- 
governing “regions.” ‘The project of restoring the old 
provincial legislatures of New Zealand, to relieve the 
strain on the Dominion Government, has never got beyond 
the framing of a Bill. Our task is exactly the opposite 
of that accomplished in the case of the federal countries. 
In this over-centralised country our problem is to equip 
provinces with governments and to relieve the central 
Government by devolving on the new provincial authorities 
everything which each of them can take. If this motive 
be kept in view, we shall give to each province the powers 
it can exercise, just as we do not scruple to give the London 
County Council powers which could not be given to 
the County Council of Huntingdon, or for quite different 
reasons to withhold from London the control of police, 
which is given to all similar authorities. In “ federal- 
ising” the United Kingdom (the term is a misnomer, of 
course) we are travelling in a direction opposite to that 
followed when other federal constitutions were made, We 
must therefore expect to keep on the other side of the 
road. We have no reason to insist on contractual equality 
in a measure of devolution. We have every reason to 
devolve everything capable of devolution. 

The difficult question of how the powers delegated 
to provincial governments are to be distinguished from 
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those reserved to the central Government remains to be 
examined. The broad principle must, of course, be to 
enable each authority, whether central or provincial, to 
deal with the public needs which each is best qualified 
to handle. Scotland, for instance, is clearly qualified to 
deal with its own education and its own churches. It is 
equally clear that it is not qualified to deal with its railways, 
which are part of a system common to the whole United 
Kingdom. The first two clearly belong. to the field of 
provincial law and administration, the last to central law 
and administration, and the question is how these two 
fields are to be distinguished. 

The problem is that of dividing the whole field of 
government between the central authority on the one 
hand and the provincial authorities on the other. At the 
outset this problem can be narrowed and simplified by 
marking off, at one end of the field, functions which must 
in any case and always be reserved to the central Govern- 
ment; and also by marking off, at the other end of the 
field, functions which are obviously proper to provincial 
authorities. Without further discussion we can say that 
the central authorities must always deal with a number of . 
matters like foreign affairs, defence, navigation and customs. 
With equal certainty we can say that if provincial govern- 
ments are to be created they must deal with a number of 
subjects like local government and primary education. 
When spheres obviously proper to the central and provincial 
authorities have been marked off at the opposite ends of 
the whole field of government, between them will remain 
a large intermediate sphere. ‘The method of apportioning 
this intermediate sphere between the central and provincial 
authorities is the crux of the whole problem. Its difficulty 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that this intermediate sphere 
is indefinite. We cannot say in advance what it contains, 
and still less what it will contain, because each generation 
has mew needs which no human foresight can predict. All 
we can say is that any division of the field now made which 
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purports to be hard, fast and final, will in a few years be 
out of relation to the facts, because the facts will have 
changed. 

In Bills which have been drawn for conferring “ home 
tule ” on Scotland and Wales an attempt has been made 
to evade this problem. At one end of the field of govern- 
ment certain matters are reserved which the provincial 
authority may not touch. Over the whole of the rest of 
the field the provincial and central authorities are left to 
roam at will. The attempt to mark off the matters which 
the provincial authorities may handle from those which 
should be left to the central authority is abandoned. Save 
and except for the few matters reserved to the central 
authority the whole field of government is left to the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the central and provincial 
authorities. The intention is doubtless to prevent liti- 
gants from questioning the validity of provincial acts in 
the courts. The attempt will fail. Where concurrent 
jurisdiction exists the Acts of the central authority will 
in common law override the Acts of the provincial authority, 
wherever the two conflict. Nothing can prevent litigants 
raising the point in the courts. Of all the causes of costly 
litigation a conflict of laws may become the most fertile. 
To set two legislatures to legislate over the whole of one 
and the same field of government is simply to invite a 
conflict of laws which the courts must unravel as best they 
can. 

The political consequence will be easier to trace if we 
have in mind a few typical eases which might in practice 
arise. A Welsh legislature might easily promote legislation 
seriously affecting the water supplies of Birmingham and 
Liverpool, which lie within its area. In seeking to protect 
life on their heavy gradients a Scottish legislature might 
well be moved to enact that all rolling stock on Scottish 
railways must be equipped with vacuum brakes. But 
such an enactment would impose an exp-nditure amounting 
to millions of pounds on the English and Welsh companies 
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whose trucks run over Scottish lines. These difficulties 
are simple in comparison with those which would arise 
in the vast and varied field of commercial and industrial 
legislation. The case. of company law in the United 
States is to be remembered. There New Jersey went 
out of its way to attract companies by the flagrant laxity 
it afforded to companies domiciled in that particular 
State. A salmon canning company operating on the 
Pacific Coast has its headquarters in New Jersey, because 
the laws of that State practically allow promoters to do 
as they please. The evil is not unknown in this part 
of the world, where for similar reasons companies have 
sought domicile in the Channel Isles. One province might 
copy New Jersey by attracting a number of companies 
by the laxity of its laws in order to tax them later on. 
It passes the wit of man to foresee the cases which will 
arise. 

Now if a provincial government were empowered generally 
to legislate for the better government of Wales on any 
matter not specifically reserved to the central Government 
such legislation would be good in law. It could only be 
challenged in a court on the plea that it dealt with matters 
reserved to the central Government, or else was in conflict 
with some Act of Parliament. In the courts it could not 
be challenged on the plea that the legislation did in fact 
deal with interests outside Wales. An Act of the Welsh 
legislature affecting the water supplies of English towns 
would be valid in law. Unless provincial legislation trenched 
on the few powers reserved to central legislation no remedy 
could be sought in the courts. When once the Act had 
received Royal Assent it could only be overridden by an 
Act of Parliament. The passing of such an over-riding 
Act would be a most contentious matter. It would involve 
a serious rebuff to the Welsh Ministry and majority. The 
necessity for many such Acts would largely destroy the 
value of devolution by imposing a heavy strain on the 
time of Parliament. Inevitably a demand would be raised 
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by the English interests affected for the Royal Assent to 
be withheld. Public opinion would look to the veto as 
the remedy. 

The veto, however, is a matter for decision by the central 
Cabinet, which normally consists of one party only. The 
Cabinet of the United Kingdom would have exactly the 
same, or else exactly the opposite political colour to the 
Welsh Government and majority. In either case its de- 
cision would be suspect, would lead to long acrimonious 
debates in the House and waste the time of the central 
Parliament. 

There will, of course, in any case, be friction between 
the central and provincial Governments, as there is in all 
federal systems. It is merely a question of reducing the 
friction to a minimum. But to cancel the measures of a 
provincial Government after they have accomplished the 
laborious task of passing them through their own legis- 
lature, and when their prestige is staked on them, is to 
create the maximum of friction. It also means wasting 
the time of provincial Governments. When any question 
a1ises whether in the public interest a thing can be properly 
done by the provincial Government, sarely that question 
should be set at rest before, not after, the measure in 
question has been framed and passed. And this can be 
done by a well-recognised and thoroughly tested procedure, 
Suppose the Welsh Government desire to pass legislation 
which might conceivably affect the water sources ot 
Liverpool and Birmingham, and the necessary powers are 
not included in the minimum list of things which under 
their original constitution they are authorised to do, they 
have only to promote a short enabling Bill in the central 
Parliament, or put a clause into an annual General Powers 
Bill, such as that promoted every year by the London 
County Council. The clause would then come before a 
select committee of Parliament. The evidence and counsel 
of Birmingham and Liverpool would be heard, and Parlia- 
ment would see that the clause was so framed that the 
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Welsh legislature would be empowered to pass any water 
legislation provided that nothing therein affected the 
catchment areas of English supplies. Everyone would 
then know exactly where they were before the legislation 
was enacted by the Welsh Government. ‘There would be 
no need to call the veto into play, nor for overriding legis- 
lation, because if the Welsh Act when passed were used to 
interfere with English supplies the English corporations 
would find their remedy in the courts. ‘There is room for 
hope that the vast majority of cases would, as in the case 
of municipal powers Bills, be left for decision to the select 
committee. But if by reason of their greater importance 
the House itself in some cases took cognizance of such 
measures and divided upon them on party lines, the time 
spent and the heat generated would still be far less than if 
overriding legislation or the veto had to be called into play 
to cancel measures laboriously framed and passed by 
provincial Governments. As in the case of municipal 
corporations, powers so obtained in detail and proved by 
experiment to be proper to the provinces would be 
generalised by public Acts of Parliament from time to 
time and made applicable to all provinces alike. By this 
procedure the powers to be exercised by the central and 
provincial Governments would be distinguished with 
perfect accuracy. There would be no overlapping and 
none of the infinite confusion and litigation occasioned by 
concurrent jurisdiction and legislation. 

Everyone is agreed that the power of Parliament to 
legislate for every part of the United Kingdom must be 
preserved intact. This power will be properly used in 
time to come to devolve fresh powers on the provincial 
Governments, as the need for fresh devolution may arise. 
But if so,it naturally follows that provincial Governments 
must have the power to request a further devolution of 
any power which actual experience and local demands 
may suggest. And such request would naturally take 
the form of a petition to Parliament, or in other words 
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a Bill promoted by the provincial Government and dealt 
with by Parliament in. the ordinary way. The well- 
tried methods of the Constitution provide the solution 
of the standing difficulty. Let the functions obviously 
proper to each be appropriated to the central and provincial 
Governments at the outset. Let the central Government 
by public enactments from time to time devolve such 
further powers as are seen to be suitable for provincial 
treatment. For the rest, let provincial Governments seek, 
by promoting enabling Bills, such further powers as they 
find that in practice they need and are able to exercise. 

The reform should be treated from the outset as a re- 
organisation of means and men to meet particular needs. 
It involves the creation of new organs of government. But 
if carried out as the necessary condition of administrative 
reforms it is likely to give efficient results without further 
taxing our human or financial resources. The provincial 
assemblies should be kept small. The present inflated 
size of the House of Commons becomes unnecessary for 
representative reasons if provincial interests are represented 
in provincial assemblies. Seven hundred members will 
suffice to man the central as well as the provincial 
legislatures. The simplest way is to halve the number who 
sit at Westminster. The same constituencies will then 
serve for both purposes, and the present historic chamber 
will hold the members elected to sit in it. 

Entrust the reform of local authorities to provincial 
legislatures really competent to undeitake it and a volume 
of superfluous man-power will be saved in the process. 
The same considerations apply to officials, who must be 
transferred from the central to provincial Governments in 
numbers corresponding to the duties devolved. The 
redistribution of resources in revenue as well as in men 
is simply a question of reorganisa‘ion, which if properly 
effected must result in economy, in making existing means 
yield larger results. So long as a scheme of political or 
administrative reorganisation can be justified on its merits, 
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the consequential adjustments in the financial system can 
always be effected. Great play was made with the financial 
difficulties by the opponents of Union in Australia and 
South Africa. But these difficulties did not in practice 
prove insuperable. They can always be overcome if study, 
backed with courage, is brought to bear on them. 

And the same applies to the all-important question of 
areas. In this article no attempt will be made to deal 
with aspects of the problem which can only be elucidated 
by public enquiry. Its main purpose is to emphasise the 
fact that the people of this country in numbers and the 
complexity of their organisation have long outgrown the 
machinery through which alone public opinion can control 
public affairs. When peace returns the evil will be vastly 
enhanced. Large and far-reaching programmes of social 
reform are so much dust in the eyes of the new electorate, 
if they are allowed to suppose that such schemes can be 
realised through the agency of one over centralised govern- 
ment. The question of political reform is prior to all 
questions of social and departmental reform, and until it 
is dealt with little or nothing will come of the schemes 
and programmes which are showered on the public. The 
first problem to consider and solve is how public opinion 
can be equipped with organs which will make it possible 
to bring social reforms into operation. ‘The road to social 
reform is political reform. The one stands to the other 
in the relation of tactics to strategy, and the main obstacle 
to progress is that so little thought and research has 
been brought to bear on the subject. Amongst all the 
multifarious activities of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
has any work been done upon this strategic problem ? 
Of war it has been said that if your strategic conceptions 
are sound you can afford to make many mistakes in your 
tactics. But if you have no strategic conceptions, or if 
they are wrong, no amount of tactical skill will save you. 
The remark is of universal application to all human activities, 
and is as true of industry and statesmanship as of war. 
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On the question of Indian reform public opinion is now 
visibly in motion. With respect to the reform of our own 
institutions, which is equally pressing, public opinion is 
no less evidently stagnant. The reason surely is that in 
Indian reform the public now have before them a concrete 
scheme based on a treatment of the problem in all its aspects. 
The treatment may not be entirely adequate, the scheme in 
all its details is certainly not final, but none the less the 
issues have all been raised and examined: there is some- 
thing upon which public opinion can fasten and grow. In 
the case of the United Kingdom the same need has got to 
be met. The breakdown of Parliament is freely and 
publicly acknowledged by men of Cabinet rank. The 
problem is admitted, but its solution requires a compre- 
hensive survey of the mechanism which has broken down. 
The alternative courses have to be traced and the reasons for 
and against each of them have to be examined and weighed. 
In the light of this survey, a project of reform has then to 
be drawn, the details of which public opinion can consider. 
The information for all this is not to be found in the text 
books and public papers: it must be elicited by inquiry 
which cannot proceed except with the authority of Govern- 
ment itself. But a mere fraction of the labour now being 
spent on elaborating projects of social reform would suffice 
to show what political changes must be made before those 
projects can in fact be realised. It is worse than useless to 
hoodwink the electorate with promises of reform without 
first enunciating the conditions upon which they can be 
carried. No mere extension of the franchise will enable 
the people to control their own affairs until they are also 
given the machinery through which to control them. Nor 
can public opinion be now further developed until definite 
plans of the new machinery required are available. This 
article has been limited to that plain proposition. No 
appeal has been made to the sentiment which has prompted 
distinctive races to desire institutions corresponding to 
their several histories and characters through which they 
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can manage on their own lines things which strictly belong 
to themselves. Fulfilment of that desire will increase their 
organic unity with each other. The greater the diversity 
of the parts, the higher the vital unity of the whole. Such 
is the law of life in obedience to which this Commonwealth 
of Nations has flourished and grown. In one-cell organisms 
the structure of every section resembles that of every other 
and each can exist cut off from the rest ; and so from the 
Russian Empire split separate fragments aimless, helpless, 
formless as the parent mass. With the peoples of this 
Commonwealth it is otherwise. Interdependent because 
richly varied and developed they combine to resist a blow 
aimed at the principle of life which unites yet preserves the 
distinctive characters they prize, knowing full well that the 
part must perish with the whole. 





THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD 
REPORT 


ARLY in July were published the proposals for consti- 

tutional advance in India, which Mr. Montagu had 
brought home as the result of his recent mission to that 
country. ‘They take the form of a report covering 300 
closely printed octavo pages, signed by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford, and presented by them to His Majesty’s 
Government. This document issues without any im- 
primatur from the Government, and thus without any 
indication whether they accept it either in principle or in 
detail; but it would have been clearly unreasonable to 
expect the Cabinet at present, with their crushing burden 
of daily toils and anxieties, to find time to study a scheme 
of great complexity and to mature decisions of the gravest 
moment to the future well-being of India. It is also natural 
that they should await the informed opinion which the 
report will evoke both in England and in India, and without 
which a project of this magnitude would be as salt without 
savour. That much criticism will be forthcoming is 
inevitable and proper. The authors of the report them- 
selves are careful to invite full and public discussion of their 
conclusions. Mr. Montagu in his speech at Cambridge 
and again in Parliament on August 6 extended the same 
invitation, and made it clear that he regarded the report 
as a draft for consideration and in no sense a final consti- 
tution. In letters published with the report, the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council in London and the Governor- 
General in Council in India, while declaring their adherence 
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to the broad lines of the project, both reserve liberty of 
judgment upon its details. Criticisms are already pouring 
in from India, and the debate in the House of Lords last 
month gave some index of the wide divergence among 
competent opinion in this country. 

No good purpose, however, will be served by criticism 
which fails to recognise either the gravity of the occasion 
or the manner in which Mr. Montagu and his colleague 
have dealt with it. Their position as the two men with 
supreme responsibility to England for the wise ordering of 
India’s future invested their task with a seriousness to 
which they fully responded. ‘They surrounded themselves 
with the most capable staff; they toiled incessantly, 
as all our information from India testifies; they listened 
with unruffled patience to evidence of every complexion 
and of immense volume ; and they utilised to the full the 
experience of the “man on the spot” in analysing the 
political situation in India, its tendencies, its strength and 
its weakness. The report which resulted is worthy of the 
occasion ; and the authors pay a well-merited tribute to 
their draftsman, Mr. W. S. Marris. Dignified in language, 
singularly lucid in argument, and inspired by a transparent 
earnestness of purpose, it will take its place among the great 
State papers which have laid down the lines of constitutional 
progress in other regions of the British Commonwealth. 
It was written in an atmosphere of much political excite- 
ment and some racial irritation, but it reflects no shadow 
of either. On the contrary, it ignores whatever was 
ignoble or transitory in recent polemics ; the writers, in 
their own words, had no desire “ to pronounce judgment 
on the past, or to condemn individuals or classes or com- 
munities.” As a consequence they have carried the issues 
into calmer air, where they can be disentangled from 
passion and prejudice. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
critics will follow their example and imitate their moderation 
of statement. 

Before examining the proposals of the report in detail, 
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let us recall briefly the circumstances in which they 
originate. Thirty years of Nationalist organisation in 
India, stimulated in the end by the war and its ideals, had 
culminated in a widespread demand among educated 
Indians for greater political freedom. British officials in 
the country had long realised the need for modifying the 
old paternal system of administration, and of setting up a 
more human standard of achievement alongside of and in 
addition to mere efficiency. 'The present Viceroy’s pre- 
decessor was known to have been at work on some measure 
of advance, and Lord Chelmsford, in less than a year after 
his assumption of office, had made proposals and asked for a 
policy. An unfortunate delay followed ; but on August 20, 
1917, 4 momentous pronouncement was made in Parlia- 
ment. It defined the goal of British rule in India, and 
directed the Secretary of State to proceed to the spot and 
concert with the Viceroy the first substantial steps to be 
taken towards that goal. Our policy was announced as 
being :— 


The increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration, and 

The gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. 


These, then, were the terms of reference for the inquiry, 
and the instruction was to propose a definite and substan- 
tial beginning for the second process in the formula. 

The first part of the formula is disposed of in a few 
pages towards the close of the report. The enrolment of 
more Indians in the public services is urged as necessary to 
the success of the political changes. An arbitrary ratio is 
laid down for immediate introduction, regardless of fitness, 
into the administrative corps known as the Indian Civil 
Service proper. No recommendations are attempted for 
the other important agencies of public business—the 
medical service, engineers, police and education officers, 
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and the rest. The labours of the Royal Commission which 
reported on the whole subject so recently as 1914 are dis- 
missed as having been “ wholly disappointing ” to Indian 
opinion. Finally, extra pay and amenities are suggested 
for the gradually dwindling number of European employés. 
In its summary handling of those topics the report is not 
seen at its best. At the credit of the Royal Commission 
which it cold-shoulders stands a scheme, logical and com- 
plete but yet untried, for increasing the Indian element 
in the public services. That it was not ungenefous to 
Indian ambitions is guaranteed by the fact that Lord 
Islington was chairman, and that he had among his colleagues 
men like Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and the late Mr. Gokhale. 
If the scheme has fallen flat, the only reason is the inor- 
dinate delay of the Government in taking action upon it. 
Introduce it now, rely on its ascertained basis of facts and 
possibilities, and you have a safer recipe for an efficient 
public service than the hasty formule of the report. Nor 
is the vicw for a moment tenable that progress towards 
responsible government must be largely dependent upon 
the rapid substitution of Indians for Englishmen in the 
public offices. A hierarchy of Indian officials is not 
in the least likely to be more helpful in developing the 
democratic idea than Englishmen in the same position ; 
and in any case it is not by official training that Indians will 
gain experience of self-governing institutions. There is 
everything to be said for bringing the best type of young 
Indians more and more into the civil and military services of 
their own country. But let that proposition stand on its 
own merits ; and let the rate of increase be determined by 
the quality of the material that offers. Never have fair- 
mindedness, directness and patience been more needed in 
the public services than they will be during the coming 
years. It would be a grave disservice to India if we 
replaced these qualities by a mere counting of heads. It 
will not be advisable for the Government, in its considera- 
tion of this important subject, to be influenced by the 
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obiter dicta in the report, and in truth they are hardly in 
accord with the balance and weight of the other proposals. 

We may now turn to the main body of the report, the 
endeavour to find those first substantial steps which 
can immediately be taken on the road to responsible 
government. For this problem the nationalist party 
had a solution ready in their home-rule scheme. That 
other solutions were forthcoming may be judged from the 
report, but none of them had the same popular backing 
as the nationalist programme. The defects of that mani- 
festo have already been set out in Tue Rounp Taste. 
Briefly, what it demands is not home-rule at all, but an 
irresponsible legislature imposing its will upon an executive 
which it cannot remove. The British administration 
in India, while remaining accountable to the British 
Parliament, would be unable to make laws or procure supply; 
and the inevitable upshot would be deadlock and chaos. 
This scheme is subjected in the report to the most careful 
and courteous analysis. The verdict is that it would be 
bound to fail in practice: its inherent defects would make 
it unworkable ; and even if by any miracle it succeeded 
it would not lead to responsible government. None of 
the alternate schemes which were presented to Mr. 
Montagu are released from anonymity, except the joint 
address from a group of Indians and Europeans in Calcutta, 
alluded to in the June number of this magazine. Its 
suggestions also, like those of the National Congress, are 
decisively set aside. Objection is taken to their naked 
dualism, and the time is judged inopportune for revising 
the political geography of the country. To summarise 
the proposals of the report in their wealth of detail would 
be difficult. The bare machinery which they advise is 
catalogued in an appendix to the report; and a handy 
abridgment of the whole document has been published.* 
But the report itself must be read to be fully understood ; 

* Indian Constitutional Reforms—The Montagu-Chelmsford Proposals. 
John Murray. Price 6d. 
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and in this article no attempt will be made to do more 
than state the guiding principles of the scheme and 
examine them in the light of certain tests of the widest 
applicability. 

The advance which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
outline is to take place in four different zones—local, pro- 
vincial, central, and parliamentary. Changes in the India 
Office are also adumbrated, and an organisation of the 
Indian Princes is lightly sketched ; but these are not of the 
essence of the plan and need not be further considered. 

A. In the local sphere, the late Lord Ripon’s policy of _ 
complete popular control in municipal and rural councils 
is to be made absolute. Considerable progress had 
already been made by some provinces in this direction, 
and the Government of India have now enjoined a general 
advance; so that this section of the proposals needs no 
further commeni. 

B. It is in the provincial sphere that the scheme is 
most far-reaching. Burma and the North-West Frontier 
stand out of it for good reasons given. For the other 
eight chief provinces the future system of government 
will be a Governor with an executive council and ministers. 
The executive council will consist of two members, an 
Englishman who need not be an official, and an Indian. 
The ministers will be few at first—probably not more 
than two—but will grow in number as their duties are 
enlarged. The whole field of provincial administration 
will be divided into one group of subjects (the “ reserved ” 
subjects) which the Governor-in-Council will control, 
and another group (the “ transferred” subjects) which 
will be in the hands of the ministers—or, to be more 
technically correct, of the Governor with the advice of 
his ministers. For legislation and the voting of supplies 
there will be a legislative council, largely elective in 
character; and from its members the Governor will 
choose his ministers. If for the work which is reserved 
for the Governor-in-Council the legislature refuses either 
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the money or the laws which he considers essential, he 
has certain exceptional powers of procuring both. Whether 
these powers are adequate will be considered below. The 
essence of the scheme is that direct responsibility, legis- 
lative and executive, is imposed upon representatives of 
the people, who will be accountable to an electorate for 
their acts. Their field of duties, it is true, is limited ; 
but it gives a beginning in that practical training in 
administration which is the only sure pathway to full 
responsibility. 

C. In the central sphere the Viceroy’s executive council 
is to be enlarged; more Indian members are to be 
appointed ; and previous service in India is not to be 
regarded as a qualification for any of the seats. In place 
of the present highly officialised legislature a bicameral 
system is to be set up. The lower house will be a legis- 
lative assembly of about 100 members, of whom 22 will 
be officials, 11 nominated non-officials, and 67 elected. 
In the upper house, or Council of State, at least one half 
of its 50 members will be non-officials, of whom 4 will 
be nominated and the rest elected ; the other half may be 
officials. ‘The budget will not be voted upon; and Bills 
which the Governor-General regards as essential may be 
withdrawn by his certificate from the purview of the lower 
house and dealt with exclusively in the Council of State. 
The underlying principle is that the Government of India 
should remain the executive agent of Parliament and 
should, for that purpose, retain full and undiminished power 
in all essentials ; but that it should afford a wider surface 
for being influenced by Indian opinion. 

D. In the parliamentary sphere it is proposed that 
the House of Commons should resume the surveillance 
over India’s well-being which was one of its great traditions 
in the days of John Company. To this end it will be asked 
to. appoint each session a select committee on Indian 
affairs, who will examine current business and report 
before the annual debate on the Indian budget. What is 
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of even greater importance is that Parliament will be moved 
to commit itself to periodical commissions of enquiry. 
These bodies, it is intended, should visit India at intervals 
of not more than twelve years, review the progress of self- 
governing institutions, and advise on their development, 
particularly on the transfer of more functions ivom official to 
popular control in the provinces. 

Further details of this complex and ingenious scheme 
must be left to the reader of the report for his own 
appraisement. The provisions for provincial autonomy 
—to employ an expression which has been greatly misused 
—would alone require lengthy analysis ; and the finance of 
the new policy furnishes food for much reflection. Our 
concern at present must be the dominant idea of the 
project ; and that idea may be unhesitatingly welcomed as 
wholly admirable. It steers with skill between the fatal 
rocks of the nationalist scheme and the equally deadly 
shallows of immutable conservatism. It recognises that 
a spirit of genuine patriotism is abroad. It designs an 
orderly progress towards the fulfilment of the vision of 
national unity and freedom. It calls for co-operation 
between the best minds in India and all Englishmen who 
are grateful for what India has given either to them or 
to the British Commonwealth. It establishes the principle 
of responsibility as the only vitalising power in political 
education. It looks for the growth of an electorate which 
will learn to make the responsibility real. And it invokes 
the supreme arbitrament of Parliament on the success of 
the great experiment and on its future extensions. No 
clearer or more convincing plan of campaign could have 
been formulated; and if it had done no more than 
establish those broad and generous conceptions, the 
report would have fully justified itself. 

Whether the actual machinery which the report advises 
is the best that could be invented for putting its principles 
into practice is the issue to which all who wish India well 
must now devote their minds. In an impressive passage 
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the writers of the report emphasise the difficulties of their 
constructive work. It is planned for a period of tiansition 
from a paternal government by aliens to a government by 
the people for the people, and not for any set or faction. 
During that period the alien officials must remain; they 
must share their work with the representatives of the 
people ; and the share of the latter must increase with the 
fitness they show in the actual daily handling of their task. 
For the administrative mechanism which such conditions 
require, precedent need not be searched: there are no 
precedents for such a process in a world where popular 
rights have too often been reached by revolution. The plan 
must be @ priori: it must contain, as the report admits, 
much that is hybrid, illogical, “‘ charged with potentialities 
of friction.” Criticism must be correspondingly cautious. 
There are, however, four conditions which the scheme must 
obviously fulfil if it can hope for success; and by these 
it is reasonable that the main details of the project should 
be tested. First, the plan must contain in itself the germs 
of orderly and continuous development; the path must 
not lead to a precipice from which we shall have to recoil 
and start afresh. Second, there must be clarity of responsi- 
bility and no confusion of duties; so that the acts of 
ministers may be readily judged both by the electorate and 
by the periodical commissions of enquiry. Third, there must 
be the most cordial co-operation possible between the old 
governmental agencies and the new ; and to this end every 
point of friction must be eliminated or averted so far as 
ordinary prudence can foresee. Fourth, there must be 
strong, prompt and effective control in the hands of those 
ultimately responsible for peace and order; so that 
mistakes may be quickly rectified, and the experiment may 
run its course under favourable conditions of internal quiet 
and contentment. 

Now, with these elementary criteria there are certain 
proposals in the report which can in no way be made to 
square. The chief offender is unfortunately that part of 
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the scheme which will be most canvassed in England, the 
future constitution of the Government of India. The rdle 
of that central body is to be materially altered. Its con- 
trolling functions are to be restricted to what are fre- 
quently called the imperial interests of the country— 
defence, railways, customs, the public debt, Native States, 
etc.—and its intervention in provincial interests will be 
narrowed down to a general oversight of the acts of the 
different Governors in their reserved duties. But the 
central government cannot be divested of a wide responsi- 
bility for moulding and directing the political advance, for 
advising and supporting the Governors, and for upholding 
the probity and efficiency of the public services. It must, 
in words which the report treats as axiomatic, “ remain 
wholly responsible to Parliament and, saving such responsi- 
bility, its authority in essential matters must remain indis- 
putable.” T’o secure this authority and to equip the 
Government of India for this responsibility, what does the 
report propose? It enlarges the Viceroy’s executive 
council, it refuses to reserve any seats (three being so 
reserved at present) for civil servants, and it erects a com- 
plicated bicameral system of legislature in which the 
Government can never be sure of carrying a Bill except in 
the upper house. T'aken as a whole, these measures would 
make neither for strength nor for smoothness of work. The 
enlargement of the executive council, big enough already 
for its diminished volume of work in the future, may indeed 
be justified by the need for appointing more Indians to it, 
and must be understood as justifiable on that ground alone. 
The probable exclusion from the council, however, of 
Englishmen with any knowledge of India cannot be vindi- 
cated at a time when the Viceroy will require the best avail- 
able experience in handling the many thorny problems of 
transition. Incidentally, it would be regrettable if the 
public services read this proposal as a slur upon their capacity 
at the instance of the home-rulers, with whom it originated. 
But far more dangerous will be the weakness of the execu- 
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tive in presence of its legislature. The Government will 
be in a permanent minority in the legislative assembly, and 
will thus be always liable to a vote of censure for any un- 
popular action which it may have to take or to defend in 
any province. It will also be unable to pass a measure 
which the assembly dislikes, except by the device of a 
special certificate from the Governor-General, invoking 
the aid of the upper house and shutting out the juris- 
diction of the lower. A sensitive horse is not to be ridden 
on the curb; and this exceptional procedure obviously 
cannot be employed with any freedom without engendering 
acute friction between the popular assembly on the one 
side and both the Viceroy and the upper house on the 
other. The whole of this part of the scheme calls for re- 
consideration. The Viceroy, as the King’s representative, 
must be kept more out of the arena of conflict. A simpler 
and more secure method should be devised for attaining that 
“indisputable authority in essentials” and that freedom 
from harassment which the Government of India has a 
right to claim so long as it remains “ wholly responsible to 
Parliament ” for the proper administration of the country. 

In the provincial sphere a preliminary doubt arises as to 
the need for one rigid plan of executive government, with 
the same elaborate paraphernalia in every province, large or 
small, backward or advanced. After this the wisdom must 
be seriously questioned of removing the qualification of 
previous service in India from the one seat allotted to an 
Englishman among the colleagues of a Governor who may 
himself be an entire stranger to the country. Next come 
certain difficulties in visualising the standard plan for a 
provincial executive as a whole. It is to consist of two 
parts, the Governor and his executive councillors on the 
one side and the Governor with one or more ministers on 
the other. The former will administer the departments 
reserved from popular control, the latter those specifically 
transferred to that control. These two governing com- 
mittees are, says the report, to discharge their duties “ as 
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one government ”; as a general rule, they are to “de 
liberate as a whole ” ; and it is essential that they “ should 
present a united front to the outside.” There is something 
wrong in this conception of a facade screening differences 
of authority and differences of responsibility, but ineffective 
to conceal the sounds of conflict behind it. From the 
familiar methods of Cabinet government nothing but 
misleading analogies can be drawn. Dualism with all its 
want of symmetry is inherent in these new arrangements ; 
and all attempts to disguise it will be futile. What will 
happen in practice will be quite different from the picture 
in the report. There will be frequent conference between 
the two halves of the government, but no joint or majority 
decisions. The Governor and his executive council will 
remain invested with full power over and responsibility for 
the reserved departments. Of the transferred departments 
each minister will be clearly responsible for those in his own 
portfolio, and will control them subject only to the general 
guidance, and in exceptional cases the direct intervention, 
of the Governor. Ministers will form the habit of cor- 
porate action, and vis-a-vis the Governor they will be held 
to corporate responsibility ; but their responsibility will 
in no sense merge in that of the executive council. They 
will, if they are wise and if he secures their confidence, con- 
stantly seek the advice of the Governor, informally as well 
as at their regular meetings with him ; and it may be hoped 
that they will find colleagues and friendly consultants in the 
members of the executive council. But the executive council 
and the ministers will be two separate and self-contained 
agencies for the conduct of their respective business, and 
not one joint agency. It is only the Governor who can 
bring them together, and then only with their mutual 
consent. The Governor and his executive council will 
remain accountable to Parliament; ministers to the 
assembly and the electorate ; and there can be no compul- 
sory blending of the two. 

Thus far the provincial scheme, as set out in the report, 
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could easily be adjusted to facts. But when our tests are 
applied to its legislative and financial aspects graver 
defects emerge. The legislative power, it will be 
remembered, is to vest in an assembly in which at 
least two-thirds of the members will be elected; the 
rest being composed of a handful of officials and 
a number of members nominated to represent special 
interests. In this body the ministers will have to secure 
control in the ordinary constitutional manner ; and, having 
done so, they will carry whatever measures or taxes they 
require. With the other half of the provincial government 
the position will be very different. The Governor and 
his executive council will have no party and no majority, 
and no assurance of getting through any Bill or procuring 
any supplies for the departments which they are responsible 
for governing. The protection which the report gives in 
these circumstances is a Grand Committee. When the 
Governor finds that his legislature is hostile to a measure 
or a taxation proposal which he considers essential to the 
discharge of his responsibility, he certifies it for removal 
from the assembly and appoints a special Grand Committee 
for its consideration. ‘The assembly may protest against this 
to the Government of India, who may thereupon overrule 
the Governor and cancel his certificate. If, however, all goes 
well, the Governor,takes his measure to the Grand Committee 
and endeavours to passit. But his troubles are by no means 
at an end. It might naturally be supposed that, when 
the Governor has decided upon this exceptional procedure, 
when he has run the gauntlet of an appeal to the central 
Government, when the normal course of legislation has 
been deliberately suspended,—that then no uncertainty 
would remain about the safety of the measure at stake. Not 
so; for in the Grand Committee one-half of the members 
will be elected ad hoc by the members of the legislative 
council, and only one-third will be officials, the remainder 
being nominated non-officials. A body thus constituted 
may quite conceivably vote down the Governor in any 
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matter which has deeply stirred the assembly and may 
refuse what he has declared to be essential to the proper 
discharge of his duties. The report suggests that in such 
an event no great harm will follow. On the contrary, very 
serious mischief may be done. It is not, of course, suggested 
that his nominated members will always fail the Governor, 
though the mere fact that he has shown mistrust of the 
legislative assembly will tend to consolidate non-official 
opinion against him. But now and again the emergency 
will arise—an urgent police measure, an agrarian crisis, 
aN acute sectarian issue—when the Governor will need a 
prompt and unquestioning power of passing a measure, 
unpopular it may be, but essential for peace and good 
government ; and it is just in such an emergency that he 
would find himself defeated in his own Grand Committee. 
The position is impossible, and there is no justification 
for it. Responsibility and power must go together. The 
legislative assembly is given wide powers in the subjects 
transferred to its control. ‘The Governor-in-Council must 
have an equally unambiguous authority over his reserved 
duties. His Grand Committee, on the special occasions 
when he has to invoke its aid, must have a majority on 
which he can implicitly count. 

The procedure for supply is open to similar objections. 
Out of the estimated revenue in each year, the report 
proposes that the Government should first allot whatever 
funds are required for the reserved subjects, and then 
leave the balance for ministers to distribute among their 
transferred departments. The proposals for supply will 
thereupon go as a whole to the assembly; and if that 
body reduces the provision for reserved expenditure the 
Governor has power to restore it without their consent. 
This procedure and its inevitable consequences cannot 
but generate friction, which may become so serious as 
to stop the whole machinery. Suppose that, without 
any abnormal increase in the requirements of the reserved 
departments, the allotments left to ministers are inadequate 
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for some popular policy on which the legislative council 
is determined, how is a deadlock to be avoided ? Ministers, 
let us say, are set upon a costly scheme of rural sanitation, 
and ask the Governor to put them in funds by cutting down 
police expenses. He refuses to economise below the margin 
of safety, and advises ministers to impose some new tax 
for their sanitary scheme. They decline and induce the 
assembly to cut down the police vote; the Governor 
restores it ; and in the end the assembly rejects the whole 
budget. The report does not tell us what is to happen 
then. Yet this is far from an improbable case. It is 
likely indeed to be so frequent that the Governor’s position 
will become untenable except at the sacrifice of his 
responsibility for the proper conduct of the reserved 
branches of government. The only remedy is once more 
a clearer demarcation of duties and powers. Let ministers 
have their own sources of revenue, determined for a period 
of years, and so adjusted as to grow with their normal 
needs. Let the'r supply votes and those of the Governor- 
in-Council be kept entirely separate, and let the latter, if 
necessary, be dealt with by the Grand Committee. 

Another financial proposition behind which lurks dis- 
content, if not actual trouble, is the levy which the central 
Government will make upon the provinces. The resources 
which the Government of India keeps in its own hands 
will fall short by about {10,000,000 a year of its outgoings. 
What it needs at present it takes from the provinces in 
the form of an arbitrary fraction of certain of the revenues 
which they collect; and the arrangement is so technical 
that hitherto complaints of inequality have received but 
little attention. Now, however, that the provinces are to 
retain their own revenues, their contributions to the 
central Government are to be converted into annual 
subsidies, calculated at a uniform ratio of the surplus 
revenues in each province. Injustice leaps at once to the 
eye. Madras, though its own needs are as great as 
Bombay’s, is to pay a subsidy nearly five times as great as 
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that province. Similarly, the United Provinces will pay 
nearly five times as much as Bengal, though the two areas 
are ve1y similar in size, population, and the normal require- 
ments of provincial expenditure. The roots of these 
discrepancies lie deep in the economic history of the 
different areas. But the fact that the injustice has 
historical reasons will not reconcile the plundered provinces 
to its being perpetuated. Why should Bombay flourish 
at the expense of Madras ? Why should wealthy Bengal 
get off so much cheaper than the United Provinces, with 
their recurring liability to devastating drought? There 
is no answering those questions; and the new regime 
will not start well without some prospect of gradually 
equating the scale of payments made to the central 
exchequer. 

With one exception, which will be referred to later, the 
catalogue is now complete of those flaws which threaten 
to clog and warp the machinery of progress. There are, 
it is true, several other matters of which one doubts the 
expediency rather than challenges the wisdom. The 
necessity for a privy council in India, for example, and 
the purpose it will serve are far from clear. It may be 
questioned whether the creation of parliamentary under- 
secretaries in the legislative assemblies will strengthen 
the executive government in the absence of party ties. 
Standing committees, though a useful agency for adminis- 
trative training in the provinces, would be premature, as 
well as ineffective, in the imperial departments. And, 
finally, there will probably be some dissent from the 
proposal that the parliamentary committee for Indian 
affairs should be selected exclusively from the House of 
Commons without drawing upon the wealth of adminis- 
trative experience which is available in “ another place.” 
These, however, are relatively small matters, and no 
sympathetic student of the report would wish to extend 
the list of major defects. 

To some ardent friends of change the list may indeed 
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seem already too long. Much of the above, they would 
urge, is hypercriticism based on unworthy suspicion ; 
show a little more friendly trust in the Indian politician, 
and spend less care in building up safeguards which a 
nobler policy of confidence would disdain. This is the 
sort of appeal which it is always difficult to resist; the 
doctrine of trust has worked wonders in the earlier history 
of our Dominions, and in no country is the response to 
generous confidence prompter than in India, But there 
is another form of confidence,—that haphazard neglect of 
ordinary business methods which is fruitful only in con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. Against this we cannot be 
too rigidly on our guard in any system of dual control, 
The two authorities—the old-fashioned official executive 
and the new amateur executive—must know precisely 
their places and relations. Neither should have any 
occasion to obstruct the other or to shield behind the 
other. The more clearly defined their duties, the more 
spontaneous and cordial is likely to be their co-operation. 
To illustrate this it is permissible to refer to certain 
passages in the report which touch on the power of inter- 
vention by the official Government in the doings of 
ministers. ‘The writers explain in one place (par. 219) 
that ministers are to be entrusted, in regard to transferred 
departments, with a final power of decision, “ subject 
only to the Governor’s advice and control. We do not 
contemplate that from the outset the Governor should 
occupy the position of a purely constitutional Governor 
who is bound to accept the decisions of his ministers... . 
We reserve to him a power of control, because we regard 
him as generally responsible for his administration.” In 
a subsequent passage (par. 240) they write: “ We must, 
even in the case of matters ordinarily made over to non- 
official control, secure the right of re-entry to the official 
executive government of the province.... The Governor 
in executive council must have power to intervene with 
full effect in matters which concern law and order, or 
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which raise religious or racial issues, or to protect the 
interests of existing services.” Disappointment will pro- 
bably be felt in some quarters at what may seem a whittling 
away of the independence of the popular assembly and its 
ministers. It would avoid much possible awkwardness, 
therefore, if the power of intervention or re-entry were more 
precisely described when the new powers are conferred. 

The plain truth is that in this respect an Indian province 
will be, during the transitory and educative stage, in a 
similar position to that of Canada from the date of the 
Durham report down to 1847. ‘There will not be complete 
responsible government, and the Governor in person (for 
the duty is not one that can properly be laid on his executive 
council) will have an ultimate reserve power to intervene 
if the exercise by a minister of his delegated powers seems 
likely to be seriously prejudicial to the interests of the 
governed. In his illuminating “ Letters ta the People of 
India,” Mr. Lionel Curtis lays stress on the suffering 
which electorates may have to endure until they learn their 
own power to remedy it. ‘To this theory in its application 
to the conditions of India to-day exception must be taken. 
For years to come we cannot look for electorates with any 
real power to protect the humble masses, and it is un- 
thinkable that we should be complaisant towards in- 
definite suffering while real electorates are slowly coming 
into existence. Against such suffering and the mistakes 
from which it arises it will be the prime duty of the 
Governor to be vigilant. In nine cases out of ten errors 
will be avoided by mutual consultation and the give-and- 
take which is the essence of political life. But in the tenth 
case the Governor may have to refuse a minister’s decision 
in the interests of his own wider responsibility for the well- 
being of his charge. This is interference which no reason- 
able political community would resent ; but the possibility 
of it should not be overlooked or disguised. Re-entry 
would be a rarer and extreme case. It would arise in this 
way. Suppose the Governor found a department seriously 
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and consistently mismanaged in spite of his advice and 
intervention. He would be left no choice but to dismiss 
the responsible minister and find a successor who would 
put matters torights. Ifhe failed in this, or if the assembly 
supported the dismissed minister’s acts against him, the 
Governor would then in the last resort convert the depart- 
ment into a reserved subject and remove it from his 
ministers’ portfolios. Some such power ought clearly to 
be available in the rare event of serious maladministration ; 
and it would be vastly better to have it on record now than 
to leave it to ambiguous practice hereafter. 

Before the proposals in the report can be submitted to 
their final recension much preliminary work has to be got 
through. The time at Mr. Montagu’s disposal made it 
impossible to cover the whole ground ; and two supple- 
mentary committees will start at once to fill in the gaps. 
One of these will advise on the all-important question of 
the departments which are to be transferred to popular 
control in the provinces. An appendix to the report 
suggests a number of departments for the purpose ; but it is 
purely an illustrative list which in no way fetters the 
coming inquiry. In one respect at least we may hope that 
it is less than authoritative, for it indicates the whole field 
of education outside the universities as fit for transfer to 
ministers. It will certainly be advisable to wait for the 
report of Dr. Sadler’s commission into higher education 
in Bengal before any decision is taken on this point; and 
there are the strongest prima facie objections to imposing 
on ministers, before they have acquired any administrative 
experience whatsoever, matters of such supreme im- 
portance as our systems of secondary and _ technical 
instruction—matters, moreover, on which we ourselves 
are only beginning to see light after much painful experience 
and in which the consequences of error may be incalculable 
mischief for a generation. For the rest, the list of trans- 
ferred subjects will vary with the provinces, being longer in 
the more advanced areas and shorter in those parts of India 
where the choice of competent administrators will be 
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narrower. The responsibility of the committee which has 
to prepare these lists can hardly be overrated ; for subject 
to the wholly abnormal power of re-entry, which we may 
hope will very rarely be called into exercise, it is incon- 
ceivable that the jurisdiction of ministers, once it is estab- 
lished, can be altered except by special decree of Parliament. 
There is indeed an unfortunate proposal in the report that, 
after five years of the new dispensation, the Government of 
India should revise the lists if asked todo so. An inter- 
mediate inquiry of this type would simply be an invitation 
to preparatory local agitation for increased popular control ; 
and the consequences would be unsettlement and wrangling, 
which would disturb the whole of the opening years of the 
new regime, at a time when every nerve should be strained 
to secure good feeling and co-operation. There ought to 
be no tampering with the lists until their extension or 
otherwise is formally advised by a statutory commission, 
on a full review of the working of each instalment of minis- 
terial responsibility. 

The function of the second committee which will be at 
work in India this winter is the determination of franchises 
and electorates. The importance of their labours, great 
though it is, will lie in the future rather than in the present. 
Democratic institutions must be founded on a generous 
franchise ; but it has to be frankly recognised that demo- 
cratic institutions are being started in India on faith, and 
not on any substantial basis either in an existing electorate 
or in the qualities (which, of course, experience alone can 
teach) required for self-government. Unless communal 
electorates are to be largely extended, which the report 
rightly discourages, the problem will be to devise a franchise 
low enough and elastic enough to bring in the prominent 
race and class and sectional interests of the country in 
adequate strength. If this is successfully accomplished, it 
must inevitably flood the electoral rolls with masses ot 
voters who have no conception of a vote and as yet no 
wish for it. This is said in no disparagement of the great 
experiment, which must go forward undismayed; it is 
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merely a statement of patent facts and a caution. But the 
lesson is obvious ; the only possible condition on which the 
prospect can be tolerated is the immediate inception of a 
true national system of elementary education. Without it, 
and the hope of better things which it bears for the coming 
generation, our free institutions will be “ as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal.” Instruction which will fit our 
future citizens to become intelligent voters is just as urgent 
and momentous a call upon us as the constitutional advance 
itself, and our response must be equally prompt. The pre- 
liminary steps can be taken at once—the better organisation 
of existing primary education, the establishment of training 
schools for a vast number of new teachers, the creation 
of a fund for paying schoolmasters a living wage and pro- 
viding against their old age, and some moderate measure of 
local compulsion, particularly for the depressed classes. It 
will all be very costly ; and measures cannot be too quickly 
instituted for accumulating the necessary funds, central and 
provincial, for the initial outlay. 

When the two committees bring back their reports it 
should be possible to place before Parliament a draft of the 
necessary legislation for the new constitution of India. 
What is to happen then? Is the measure to be a short Bill 
making the minimum change in the existing law, and hurried 
through like an ordinary item of public business? Or is 
Parliament to have a real opportunity of studying the new 
charter which it will in effect be granting to India? There 
is growing strength in the feeling, expressed in both Houses 
during the recent debate, that special treatment will have to 
be accorded to the statutory proposals when they are ready. 
There are the most convincing reasons in support of this. 
In the first place, Parliament must see the entire scheme, in 
whatever form it is matured, whether in one great Charter 
Act, or as a mere amending Bill with a maze of subsidiary 
rules and instructions. For on the accuracy of the mechan- 
ism as a whole hang issues of life and death to the good 
government of India, to the growth of a true democracy 
among its citizens, and to its retention as a willing partner 
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in the British Commonwealth. Secondly, the scheme and 
the arguments for it will yet require much patient examina- 
tion. It is full of delicate problems, and the evidence will 
be voluminous, contradictory, laden with technicalities in 
strange tongues. Thirdly, it will be of immense advantage 
if both experts and representative critics of all shades of 
opinion can be actually heard on all important suggestions 
for amendment ; oral testimony can be sifted and tested 
by cross-examination until it acquires a value rarely 
attained by documentary evidence. Now for all this it is 
fantastic to imagine that either House could ever find time 
in the course of its ordinary sittings; the congestion of 
parliamentary work will reach its zenith between now and 
the close of the war, and in the busy years of reconstruction 
thereafter. Yet, if Parliament cannot undertake this task, 
it will fail in the plainest and most solemn duty that destiny 
ever laid upon one nation on behalf of another, There is in 
reality no difficulty in the matter. It will be for the 
Government at its leisure—for legislation obviously cannot 
be undertaken until the two impending committees bring 
home their recommendations next spring—to decide on 
the general lines of the policy by which it will stand, and 
then to get a Bill prepared accordingly. When the Bill and 
all the subsidiary regulations to be framed under it are 
presented, Parliament should be moved to appoint a special 
commission or committee, preferably of both Houses, to 
scrutinise the complete project, to call for any evidence it 
requires, to make any amendments, and to report in full to 
the House of Commons. This was virtually the suggestion 
made by Lord Selborne in the debate of August 6, and its 
acceptance would enormously facilitate the task and lighten 
the responsibilities of the Government. The procedure has 
excellent precedent ; it will invest the course of the legisla- 
tion with the semi-judicial authority which its importance 
deserves ; it will allay all reasonable criticisms and appre- 
hensions ; and it will be in full accord with the policy of 
closer supervision over Indian affairs which Parliament is to 
be asked to adopt. 
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In conclusion we turn again to the report itself. We have 
tried to show that in several important details it is capable of 
improvement ; but these do not obscure or detract from 
its admirable generosity of spirit or breadth of outlook. 
Its main principles are unassailable, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that no encroachment upon them will be tolerated. 
Attacks there will certainly be, both from critics who, 
blind to the spirit of the time, dissent from the declaration 
of August 20, 1917, and from impatient reformers who 
would hasten the millennium. We need not heed the small 
group of irreconcilables in India, whose attitude of hostility 
to the report has put them finally outside the pale of 
serious political forces. But there are others both in 
India and in England who argue, and in some cases have 
persuaded themselves to believe, that full self-government 
is practicable in the immediate future. They will press for 
a speeding up of the orderly progress which the report 
advises, for the removal of safeguards and checks, for the 
omission of intermediate stages and enquiries. To them 
can only be given again the answer which they consistently 
ignore. On its practical side it is that the necessary 
machinery of India’s administration is too vast and complex 
to be abruptly deflected in this manner without a smash 
that would bring great misery to the people. On its 
theoretical side it is an invitation to define, in terms of 
the Indian life of to-day, the essentials of a free community 
—liberty, nationality and democracy. The poet Tagore, 
in one of his American addresses, speaks of his nationalist 
countrymen, as trying “ to build a political miracle of free- 
dom upon the quicksands of social slavery.” In another 
passage in the same essay: “ ‘The thing,” he writes, “ we 
in India have to think of is this—to remove those social 
customs and ideals which have generated a want of self- 
respect and a complete dependence on those above us— 
a state of affairs which has been brought about entirely 
by the domination in India of the caste system, and the 
blind and lazy habit of relying upon the authority of 
traditions that are incongruous anachronisms in the 
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present age.” ‘This is pessimism, but there is much truth 
underlying it. It is difficult for India’s sincerest friend 
to conceive of liberty as consonant with the seclusion of 
women, or of nationality as real until religious feuds are 
suppressed in public life, or of democracy as consistent 
with the caste system and communal representation. It 
may be that the dilemma is exaggerated by Western 
prejudice, and that the ideals of freedom are capable of 
being dressed in Indian raiment without any loss of their 
indwelling spirit. But at present this spirit is undeveloped, 
and without it there is no real motive power for the duties 
ofafreecommunity. Give us, says the ardent patriot, how- 
ever, the management of our own affairs, and all these other 
gifts will be added unto us. To which we can only reply 
that, while we do not doubt the reformer’s will, we have no 
confidence in his power to move forthwith the mountains 
of ignorance and diversity and ossified social systems 
which still stand in the way of true freedom. Political 
power will not in itself accomplish the task. Unsupported 
by any basis of political sense among the people, it may end 
in revolution ; or the reformer may abandon the struggle 
and fall into the inertia of the multitude like a spark of fire 
into a pool of water. The people and those who aspire 
to lead them must be trained together. The former have 
to learn their power and how to use it wisely; the latter 
have to learn their limitations. Itis a gradual business, and 
the blame for undue haste will be ours. None of us wishes 
to see India in the wilderness for a year longer than is neces- 
sary ; but the promised land is not to be taken by storm. 

On the opposite wing of criticism from this are those 
who see nothing but danger in what the report proposes, 
and nothing but dereliction of duty in handing over any 
real power to the people. Our trusteeship for India is 
the argument against all change; and by a curious 
straining of the metaphor we are told that as trustees we 
may not relax any of our surveillance until all our wards 
have grown up to man’s estate. ‘This school of criticism 
is generally barren of constructive alternatives for carrying 
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out a policy which in its heart it dislikes. Its favourite 
suggestion is full self-government in one selected province, 
the rest of India marking time. The proposal cannot be 
seriously considered. If the experiment succeeded, it 
would enormously strengthen the hands of those who 
demand complete autonomy for the whole of India at 
once. If it failed, it would leave us exactly where we are 
now, after inflicting much needless hardship on defenceless 
millions. No, if the announcement of a year ago is regarded 
—and no honourable Englishman can refuse to regard it— 
as a sacred pledge by the British nation, it must be fulfilled 
by a definite and generous advance along the road which 
demonstrably leads to the declared goal. The report 
depicts such an advance, and in its broad lines the picture 
is convincing. Risks there unquestionably are; and any 
scheme, however carefully considered, may possibly prove 
to contain mistakes which will have to be remedied in the 
light of experience: but we must not be frightened by 
such anticipations into making the one mistake which cannot 
be remedied—the postponement of any advance at all until 
confidence in our intentions and in our ability to fulfil 
them is destroyed. It was not by running away from risks 
that the British Commonwealth grew to greatness. At 
almost every stage in the wide extension of the principle of 
self-government which has been made in various fields of 
the Commonwealth during the last century critics have 
prophesied evil and declared that the British Government 
of the day was not only dangerously impairing its own 
authority but also betraying the true interests of the people 
concerned. Experience has proved beyond question that 
we were right in those days not to yield to the forces of 
timidity and scepticism ; and, fortified by that experience, 
we must not yield to them now. Duties as trustees for 
the Indian people undeniably rest upon us ; but the greatest 
of all those duties is to enable them to fit themselves for 
the blessing which we ourselves most cherish. We must 
have the courage and the faith to do so, and India must 
have the courage and the faith to help. 
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The Crisis in the West 


T the opening of the last quarter the Allied nations 
were awaiting the culmination of the great Austro- 
German offensive. For the people of this country, protected 
by the sea from the special horrors and anxieties of invasion, 
the strain on the national morale was not so severe as for 
the peoples of France and Italy, but they fully recognised 


the gravity of the menace to the common fortunes of the 
whole Alliance, and they faced it in the same serious and 
resolute temper as their Allies. The general feeling in 
those weeks of suspense was that, whatever the result of 
the campaign might be and whatever further sacrifices 
might be needed, there could be no question of coming to 
terms with victorious Prussianism. If the long delay 
in the launching of the final attack aggravated the suspense, 
it also strengthened the belief that the Allies would be 
able to keep their defensive line unbroken till the close of 
the campaigning season; and by the end of June this 
confidence had been greatly increased by the Austrian 
defeat on the Piave, by the news of disappointment 
and divided counsels in Germany, of growing scarcity 
and depression in Austria, and of gathering difficulties 
for the Central Powers in Russia, and, above all, by the 
swift arrival in Europe of the American reinforcements, 
the figures of which were published on the eve of Inde- 
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pendence Day. And then, at last, in the middle of July, 
came the Allies’ counter-stroke on the Marne, followed 
some three weeks later by their attack on the Somme. 
So the quarter closes with the Germans in retreat, with 
the initiative once more in the hands of the Allies, and 
the numerical inferiority of their forces almost if pot 
entirely redressed. These dramatic developments have 
naturally been received with intense relief and _ satis- 
faction in this country, but without any noisy or boastful 
jubilation. The turn of the tide in France has not 
lessened the strain of war work and personal anxiety 
on the average man and woman; and, though in some 
quarters the Allies’ successes have provoked an exaggerated 
optimism, the wiser heads are well aware that the crisis 
is not yet over, that the Germans are fighting with des- 
perate courage, and that, whatever may happen in the 
autumn, it is idle to count on a rapid ending of the war. 
The readiness with which the Dominions responded to 
the needs of the crisis was not the less gratifying to the 
people of the Home country because it was expected. 
And it was a fortunate chance that the period of the crisis 
should have coincided with the second sessions of the 
Imperial War Cabinet and Conference. It was felt to be 
supremely fitting that at the moment when the fortunes 
of the whole Commonwealth were at stake the represen- 
tatives of all the Dominions and of India should have been 
able to discuss and to decide in common with the British 
Government the measures to be taken to meet the 
emergency. The inconvenience which must necessarily 
be caused to the Dominions through the absence of their 
leading statesmen is fully recognised in this country ; 
and it is hoped that the peoples of the Dominions realise 
how much their presence has been appreciated here, not 
only as reflecting at the common council-board the vigorous 
spirit of the younger nations but as a symbol and assurance 
of the strength and unity of the Commonwealth in the 
hour of its trial. There is general satisfaction at the recent 
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decision that the Dominions should have the right to 
nominate ministers to remain permanently in London as 
members of the Imperial War Cabinet, which will thus be 
able to meet constantly. It is of the greatest advantage 
that direct consultation between the represertatives of 
the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India should be 
continuous and not broken off as heretofore for the 
greater part of the year. It was also announced that the 
Dominion Prime Ministers, who will continue to be 
members of the Imperial War Cabinet, will in future 
communicate direct with the British Prime Minister on 
the business with which the Cabinet deals. 

The common ordeal has also strengthened the sense 
of comradeship between the British peoples and their 
Allies, especially the American Republic. Nothing in 
this critical period has stirred popular emotion more deeply 
than the energy and speed with which the American troops, 
in numbers far beyond the general expectation, have 
crossed the Atlantic to the aid of the Allies. Their trans- 
port to Europe at a rate rising to more than a quarter of a 
million a month will go down in history as one of the finest 
achievements of the war. It has given practical proof of 
the smoothness and efficiency with which the naval and 
shipping authorities of the two countries are co-operating. 
More than that, it has immeasurably strengthened in the 
hearts of Englishmen the feeling of kinship with the 
descendants of those whose home was once in England, 
and the conviction that not only in this war but in the 
new age beyond it they are destined to work side by side 
for the ideals of liberty and law they hold in common. 
The enthusiastic public celebration in this country of the 
Fourth of July, when the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes flew together above the Houses of Parliament, 
was a striking manifestation of the final healing of the 
old breach between the two great branches of the English- 
speaking family. 
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The Defeat of the Submarine 


The arrival of more than a million American soldiers 
in Europe with the loss of only 291 at sea has afforded 
the crowning proof that the German submarine cam- 
paign as a decisive factor in the war has failed. It may 
be assumed that the efficacy of the Allies’ naval counter- 
measures has steadily increased since the Admiralty 
announced towards the end of May that more submarines 
had been sunk since the beginning of the year than had 
been built. But, if the submarines are now rather the 
hunted than the hunters, they still succeed in causing a 
considerable though a diminishing loss of Allied shipping, 
and it is disappointing to have to record that the monthly 
output of new mercantile shipping in this country does 
not yet equal the amount destroyed, and is still far below 
the estimate fixed by the Admiralty last January. 

The principal cause has been the general dearth of 
labour. In his statement in Committee of Supply on 
July 30 Sir Eric Geddes declared that of the 80,000 addi- 
tional men demanded a year ago for shipbuilding and its 
accessory industries only 35,000 had been obtained owing 
to military exigencies and especially to the requirements 
of the technical staffs of the Air Force and the Army. 'T’o 
this cause also has been mainly due the delay in the pro- 
duction of “ fabricated ” ships in the new national ship- 
yards. The fact that the cost of preparing those yards 
was estimated at nearly £4,000,000, and that not a single 
ship had yet been launched from them, provoked strong 
criticism in Parliament ; and it was even urged that the 
Government should cut their losses and abandon the 
experiment. But Sir Eric Geddes announced that the 
Government intended to persevere, that the labour 
difficulties could be overcome “without in any way 
touching the normal supply of the private yards,” and that 
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the first keel would be laid in a month’s time and one every 
three weeks thereafter. He concluded his statement by 
quoting the opinion of Lord Pirrie, Controller-General of 
Merchant Shipbuilding, that “the undertaking on its 
present basis is a wise and prudent undertaking which 
will be of immense benefit to the country in the con- 
tinuance of the war.” The effect of these official declara- 
tions was not altogether reassuring. It remained doubtful 
whether the Admiralty fully appreciates and is determined 
to grapple with the essential difficulty—the shortage of 
skilled labour. Whether the creation of the new yards is 
wise and prudent or not, it would seem to be impossible to 
staff them without taking men from the existing yards, 
whose requirements are by no means “normal” under 
present conditions, and whose output, as it is, stands far 
below the estimated need. The unsatisfactory conditions 
in the old yards in fact demand more attention from the 
Government than the organisation of the new. In the 
munitions industry the measures taken for speeding up 
production, though they have occasioned friction and 
occasional crises, have at any rate succeeded in meeting the 
nation’s needs. In shipbuilding such measures have been 
relatively neglected. There has been comparatively little 
dilution, no adequate oiganisation for the training of 
“ dilutees,” no general adoption, save in one area, of piece- 
work rates, and little if any improvement in mechanical 
time-saving devices. Meanwhile time-keeping has been 
admittedly bad and in many cases increases of wages have 
only resulted in decrease of production. It is a very 
serious fact that the output per head of workers, so far 
from improving, has steadily declined ; and it is scarcely 
to the credit of this country that the total production of 
new ships is kept ahead of the total sinkings only by the 
remarkable achievements of the American shipyards. 
There is no insuperable obstacle to the speeding-up of the 
British yards. No more in the ship-building than in the 
munitions industry will employers or men refuse to adopt 
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the necessary measures if only in the one case as in the 
other the Government will pursue a firm, effective and 
consistent policy. 

On the other side of the policy adopted for frustrating 
the submarine campaign—the production and distribution 
of food supplies—the record has been more satisfactory. 
At the end of May the Director-General of Food Produc- 
tion for England and Wales published an interim report 
on the result of the year’s campaign for increasing home- 
grown supplies. It estimated that the area of land under 
corn crops this year in the United Kingdom would be 
more than four million acres greater than that of+1916, 
and that the acreage under potatoes in England and Wales 
alone would be 50 per cent. larger than in 1916. Both 
these figures would constitute a record in the history of 
British agriculture, and they do not take into account 
the produce of allotments and private gardens, of which 
the former have increased in England and Wales by not 
less than 800,000 since 1916. Equally encouraging was 
Mr. Clynes’s statement in the House of Commons on 
June 6 as to the imports of meat, and especially of bacon, 
the condition of the home flocks and herds, the abundance 
of milk, and the home production of margarine, which was 
already sufficient to make foreign imports unnecessary. 
He also promised an improvement in the quality of bread 
as the result of the coming harvests in this country, in the 
United States, and in Canada. 

As regards the United States this promise was confirmed 
by Mr. Hoover, the United States Commissioner of Food 
Administration, when he paid a welcome visit to London at 
the end of July to confer with his colleagues on the joint 
Allied control of food supplies. But some apprehension was 
aroused as to the prospects of the British harvest by Mr. 
Prothero’s frank confession in the House of Commons on 
July 1 that the War Cabinet’s decision, owing to “ the pre- 
dominant overmastering need for men for military service,” 
to take 30,000 agricultural workers from the land into the 
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Army meant “ the imperilling of the work he had tried to do 
for the last eighteen months ” and the possible loss of part 
of this year’s harvest. It led also, as Mr. Prothero explained 
on July 18, to a Government decision not to proceed 
farther with the programme for the ploughing-up of 
grass land—a decision which involved the resignation of 
Lord Lee, the Director-General of the Food Production 
Department. 

If, then, the home production of corn may not come 
up to the expectations framed before the German offensive 
so drastically modified the man-power situation, the country 
has all the more reason to congratulate itself on the complete 
success of the rationing system, ensuring as it does that 
whatever supplies may be available will be distributed 
with the minimum of friction and the maximum of fairness. 
The British people recognise the debt they owe to the man 
who put the system into operation, and the news of Lord 
Rhondda’s death on July 3 aroused among all classes an 
almost personal emotion. It was recognised that, in 
refusing to leave his work unfinished in face of the growing 
danger to his health, he gave his life for his country as 
directly as a soldier in the field. 

As the quarter advanced it was the supply of coal 
rather than that of food which caused anxiety. The 
needs of France, whose coalfields have been so largely 
occupied by the invading Germans, and still more of 
Italy, are severely taxing our resources ; and new regula- 
tions are shortly to be enforced reducing to a minimum the 
amount to be allocated to British householders during the 
coming winter. It is hoped that the situation may be 
improved by greater efforts on the part of the coal-miners ; 
and early in August a strong appeal was issued by the 
Executive of the Miners’ Federation stating that “‘ the Coal 
Controller . . is of opinion that, if unnecessary absenteeism 
were abolished and if the mine-workers, on whom the 
nation depends at the present time for the life-blood of 
its industries, were producing to their utmost capacity, 
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the nation would be able to tide over its present diffi- 
culties.” 


The Labour Conference 


It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Clynes, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, should 
succeed the chief with whom he had worked in such close 
accord. His administrative record and his lucid, candid 
speeches have secured for Mr. Clynes a Parliamentary 
position which is recognised by all parties in the House 
of Commons; and that he possesses the full confidence 
of Labour in the country at large was shown by his election 
by the Labour Party Conference at the head of the Trade 
Union representatives for the Party Executive under its 
new constitution. 

The meeting of this Conference (June 26-28) excited 
considerable public interest. Its main business was the 
passing of a series of resolutions on reconstruction con- 
stituting the Party’s domestic programme. 

The keynote of the programme was sounded in the first 
resolution, which ran as follows : 


That, in the opinion of the Conference, the task of social recon- 
struction to be organised and undertaken by the Government, in 
conjunction with the local authorities, ought to be regarded as 
involving, not any patchwork jerrymandering of the anarchic indi- 
vidualism and profiteering of the competitive capitalism of pre-war 
time—the breakdown of which, even from the standpoint of pro- 
ductive efficiency, the war has so glaringly revealed—but the 
gradual building up of a new social order, based, not on inter- 
necine conflict, inequality of riches, and dominion over subject 
classes, subject races, or a subject sex, but on the deliberately planned 
co-operation in production and distribution, the systematic approach 
to a healthy equality, the widest possible participation in power, both 
economic and political, and the general consciousness of consent 
which characterise a true democracy. 


The second resolution declared : 


That it is vital for any genuine social reconstruction to increase 
the nation’s aggregate annual production not necessarily of profit 
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or dividend, but of useful commodities and services; that this 
increased productivity is obviously not to be sought in reducing the 
means of subsistence of the workers, whether by hand or by brain, 
nor yet in lengthening their hours of work, for neither “ sweating ” 
nor “ driving ” can be made the basis of lasting prosperity, but in 
(a) the elimination of every kind of inefficiency and waste ; (6) the 
application both of more honest determination to produce the very 
best, and of more science and intelligence to every branch of the 
nation’s work ; together with (c) an improvement in social, political 
and industrial organisation ; and (d) the indispensable marshalling 
of the nation’s resources so that each need is met in the order of, 
and in proportion to, its real national importance. 


An amendment to this resolution was carried declaring 
that increased production must be secured by the socialisa- 
tion of industry. 

The third resolution urged that the standard of life 
among the workers should be preserved after the war by 
the maintenance of the customary rates of wages relatively 
to the cost of living, by the rigorous observance of the 
“fair wages clause” in public contracts, and especially 
by the extension of the principle of the Minimum Wage. 
Further resolutions dealt with the need of systematic 
provision for soldiers and sailors on their demobilisation 
and for civilian war-workers on their discharge ; reminded 
the Government that it is pledged “unreservedly and 
unconditionally ” to the restoration of Trade Union 
conditions at the end of the war; and demanded that the 
Government should accept responsibility after the war for 
the prevention of unemployment and should secure it 
by “a sensible distribution of public works and services.” 

In the political field the leading features of the programme 
were the prompt removal after the war of all restrictions 
on personal liberty involved in the Military Service and 
Defence of the Realm Acts; the establishment of entire 
equality between women and men in politics as in industry 
and professional life ; full adult suffrage, shorter Parlia- 
ments, and “the complete abandonment of any attempt 
to control the people’s representatives by a House of 
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Lords.” A resolution demanding the immediate enact- 
ment of “a wide and generous measure of Home Rule 
on the lines indicated by the proceedings of the Irish 
Convention ” was succeeded by a resolution advocating 
further constitutional reforms in the following terms : 


That the Conference regards as extremely grave the proved inca- 
pacity of the War Cabinet and the House of Commons to get through 
even the most urgently needed work; it considers that some early 
devolution from Westminster of both legislation and administration 
is imperatively called for ; it suggests that, along with the grant of 
Home Rule to Ireland, there should be constituted separate statutory 
legislative assemblies for Scotland, Wales, and even England, with 
autonomous administration in matters of local concern; and that 
the Parliament at Westminster should be retained in the form of a 
Federal Assembly for the United Kingdom, controlling the Minis- 
ters responsible for the Departments of the Federal Government, who 
would form also, together with Ministers representing the Dominions 
and India whenever these can be brought in, the Cabinet for Com- 
monwealth affairs for the Britannic Commonwealth as a whole. 


The programme also advocated further reforms in educa- 
tion, Mr. Fisher’s Bill being welcomed as a valuable 
instalment; the building of a million cottages at the 
public expense during the first two or three years of peace ; 
the establishment of a Ministry of Health and the abolition 
of the existing Poor-Law system; the expropriation of 
private interests in the trade in liquor together with the 
institution of local option as to the prohibition or regu- 
lation of its sale; State provision of electrical power 
stations for the supply of the whole kingdom, and per- 
manent State control of iron and coal mines ; State control 
also of agricultural land and its utilisation “ solely with a 
view to the production of the largest possible proportion 
of the foodstuffs required by the population of these islands 
under conditions allowing of a good life to the rural popula- 
tion and at a price not exceeding that for which foodstuffs 
can be brought from other lands.” Finally a resolution 
on national finance demanded “ that an equitable system 
of conscription of accumulated wealth should be put into 
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operation forthwith, with exemption for fortunes below 
£1,000, and a graduated scale of rates for larger totals.” 

This fighting programme for the new national Labour 
Party, bold and comprehensive as it is, did not excite so 
much interest either inside or outside the Conference as 
the discussion on a separate resolution, brought forward 
by the Party Executive : 


That this Conference of the Labour Party accepts the recommenda- 
tion of the Party Executive that the existence of the political truce 
should be no longer recognised. 


The raising of this thorny question was sooner or later 
inevitable. For some time past the truce as affecting other 
Parties as well as Labour had been becoming more and 
more indefinite and unsubstantial. For the more ardent 
spirits among the Labour Party, conscious of its growing 
power in the country and anxious to recover a free hand 
in domestic if not in foreign policy before the close of the 
war, this ambiguous position was unsatisfactory ; and at 
the recent by-elections at Keighley and Wansbeck the 
local organisations had supported Labour candidates 
against the nominees of the Coalition. This action had 
not meant a breach of faith on their part, since the Party 
Executive’s formal agreement to observe the truce had 
expired at the end of 1916; but it had meant their rejection 
of the recommendation of the Executive which had desired 
that the truce should still be observed in spirit apart 
from any formal pledge. The Executive, therefore, decided 
to reverse its policy so as to conform with this strong 
current of independence in the constituencies, and accord- 
ingly proposed to the Conference the resolution quoted 
above. It was carried by a majority of nearly 2 to I. 

Mr. Henderson, the Secretary, explained that the 
breaking of the truce was not to be regarded as a prelude 
to an attack upon the Government, at any rate for the 
time being. “The last thing the Labour Party ought 
to do,” he said, “is to make itself responsible for putting 
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onegGovernment out without knowing what the Govern- 
ment was that would replace it.” None the less the 
passing of the resolution was bound to embarrass the 
eight Labour members of the Government. Ina manifesto 
issued on the eve of the Conference they had protested 
that their position was already being “rendered veiy 
difficult by incessant sniping on the part of anti-national 
factionalists ” and had appealed to Labour “ to do nothing 
which will tend to destroy national unity during the war 
or to destroy the prospect of Labour unity after it.” And 
at the Conference Mr. Barnes and Mr. Clynes pleaded 
urgently for the continuance of the policy of co-operation 
and mutual concession between all Parties. The passing 
of the resolution against their advice was not, however, 
intended to involve and did not involve the resignation of 
the Labour Ministers. But, if it brought about no imme- 
diate outward change in the political situation, it revealed 
a definite division of opinion in the Labour Party on an 
issue which a contested by-election or still more a General 
Election is bound to force to the front. For it is manifest 
that Party independence and coalition government are 
incompatible, and that no member of a Party in open 
opposition can share in the government of the country 
and the conduct of the war. 


The Labour Party and War Aims 


Nor can the Labour Party escape a similar dilemma 
as to its attitude to the war, with which indeed the 
question of the truce was closely connected. As Mr. 
Henderson explained, the truce had either to be abandoned 
or to be kept by “everybody in the Labour Party, whether 
pro-war or anti-war.” Clearly its abandonment was in 
some degree a concession to the “ anti-war” group; but 
how little its opinions were shared by the great majority 
of the Congress was shown by the enthusiasm with which 
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they greeted the dramatic appearance of M. Kerensky and 
his declaration that Russia would fight again for the 
common cause of the Allies. Further evidence of the 
desire not to split the Party on the war issue is. afforded 
by the fact that among the 400 official candidates who are 
to contest seats at the General Election are several of the 
so-called ‘ Pacifists” on the left wing of the Party. 
The policy of preserving unity at all costs is likely to be 
severely strained when voters desiring to support the 
declared policy of the Party as regards both the war and 
domestic affairs are asked to send as their representatives 
to Parliament men who have at almost every stage 
opposed and hampered the action which this country. 
has taken in the war. A strong and united Labour 
Party is generally regarded as a valuable asset to the 
political life of the country both now and for the 
future ; but it may well be doubted whether real strength 
or lasting unity can be attained by a policy which aims at 
keeping in the Party ranks men who are diametrically 
opposed on what is, and must remain till peace is signed, the 
supreme political question. 

The same tendency to blur the lines which divide 
opinion on this issue is observable in Mr. Henderson’s 
attempt to obtain a basis for the discussion of war aims 
between the Socialist Parties in the various belligerent 
countries. The attitude of the German Majority Socialists 
at the time of the Western offensive was described in the 
last number of Tue Rounp Taste,* and in the light of 
their own acts and words it then seemed that there was no 
possibility of real agreement between their point of view 
and that of Allied Labour as officially defined in the Inter- 
Allied Labour and Socialist Memorandum of last February. 
Nor was the breach substantially lessened by the replies 
which the Socialist Parties in the enemy countries made to 
this Memoiandum in June. Once more they protested 


* Rounp Taste, No. 31, “ The Ordeal,” pp. 449-452. 
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their adherence to the principle of “ peace by agreement 
without annexations or indemnities and on the lines of the 
right of self-determination of the peoples”; but as 
regards the application of these principles the German 
Majority Socialists maintained the position taken up by 
their delegation to Stockholm in 1917 and confirmed by the 
Party Congress in August, 1917. Nevertheless, in a speech 
at Northampton on July 13 and in a letter to the Times 
on July 27 Mr. Henderson welcomed these replies as proof 
that the German Majority Socialists had “ adopted a new 
position ” and that “ an international conversation between 
representatives of the workers in the Central Empires and 
those of the Allied countries was not only possible but 
necessary.” 

This sanguine attitude seems to have been based, in 
great part at any rate, on a misunderstanding. Mr. 
Henderson’s belief, for example, that the German Majority 
Socialists no longer refused to discuss the question of 
“ the reunion of any part of Alsace-Lorraine with France ” 
was inconsistent with the published declarations of their 
leaders.* Nor is Mr. Henderson’s interpretation of the 
Allied Socialist position above question. In his letter to 
the Times he wrote as follows : 


It must not be forgotten that the Allied memorandum described 
the maximum possibilities of a democratic peace, and I should have 
been both hypocritical and .oolish if I had held out any expectations 
that the German Socialists would have accepted the specific solutions 
embodied in a memorandum put forward by the Socialists in one 
group of the belligerent countries. 


This is the first intimation that the Allied Socialist pro- 
gramme is intended to be not so much a definition of 
war aims which Allied Labour means to attain as material 
for. negotiation and compromise with Herr Scheidemann 


*See statements by Herr Scheidemann and Herr Miiller, quoted by 
“ Verax ” in Times, July 29. 
+ The Times, July 27, 1918. 
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and his colleagues ; and it may be hoped that in so inter- 
preting it Mr. Henderson speaks only for himself. If he 
holds to this position he must, at any rate, part company 
with President Wilson, and the acceptance of President 
Wilson’s war policy is one of the chief planks in the 
Labour Party platform. An appeal indeed has been 
made to residents in the United States to subscribe to 
its election fund on the very ground that “ it is the Labour 
Party which is President Wilson’s firmest ally,” and that 
“in all Europe the policy of the United States in this 
war has found its most cordial, most whole-hearted and 
least equivocating support, not in the Governments, but 
(at the instigation and largely through the influence of the 
British Labour Party) in the Labour movements of the 
Allied nations.”* 


The Coventry Strike 


While the Labour Party has been engaged in laying 


its plans for the future, the unsatisfactory character 
of the present working of the industrial machine has been 
once more revealed by a grave though happily transient 
crisis. The workers, especially in the great war industries, 
have felt the strain and fatigue of the last few years at least 
as severely as other classes. There are doubtless indi- 
viduals among them—as the output in the shipyards and 
the coal-mines, for example, seems to show—who have 
been tempted by the ease with which high wages can be 
earned to be content to work with less than their maximum 
energy; but similar cases of slackness and selfishness, 
equally unpatriotic if less conspicuous, could be found in 
wealthier and better educated sections of the community. 
Apart from an extremist minority who frankly put their 
quarrel with society above the quarrel of all free peoples 


* Mr. Sidney Webb, in the New Republic, June 29. 
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with Prussianism and appeal to their fellows to take 
advantage like the Bolsheviks of the national crisis to 
establish the ascendancy of their class, the great mass of 
British working men and women are determined to win 
the war and will never deliberately and knowihgly 
jeopardise the success of the Allied cause. There is a 
possibility, however, that an over-sanguine belief in an 
early victory and a false assumption that the development 
of American war-power relieves this country of the 
necessity of continuing for yet another season to toil and 
endure to the utmost of its power may lead to a premature 
and dangerous -relaxation of effort. The beginnings of 
such a tendency may perhaps be detected in the action of 
those munition workers who kept the industrial truce 
throughout the anxious period of the successive German 
offensives, and then, at the moment when the crisis seemed 
over, came out on strike. 

The ultimate cause of the dispute lay in the absence of 
- any system for maintaining piece-rates for skilled munition 
workers at a uniform level throughout a single industrial area. 
Employers have been and still are allowed to fix whatever 
piece-rates they please, provided only that, in accordance 
with an old-standing Government pledge, rates once fixed 
are not afterwards lowered. Enterprising employers have 
therefore been free to increase and improve their output 
by attracting additional skilled workers from other firms 
through the offer of higher rates. Owing to the great 
shortage of skilled labour the operation thus unchecked of 
the law of supply and demand was obviously to the advan- 
tage of the workers; but for the same reason it was as 
obviously to the disadvantage of the country. The 
concentration of a disproportionate number of skilled men 
in a few firms and the consequent unevenness in the dilution 
of skilled with unskilled labour throughout the industry 
were bound most seriously to impair both in quality and in 
quantity the national output of munitions. The obvious 
remedy would seem to have been the fixing of piece-rates 
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not by each employer at his own level but by an im- 
partial authority at a uniform level for each area. Such 
an arrangement would certainly have been unpopular, 
for the reasons stated above, both with many of the skilled 
workers and with a section of the employers, and pre- 
sumably on this ground the Ministry of Munitions has 
hitherto shrunk from adopting it. The only other 
practical course was for the Government to prohibit 
individual firms from absorbing an excessive share of the 
available labour. The weakness of this alternative was 
not only that it would leave untouched the anomalies 
arising from discordant rates, but also that such direct 
interference on the part of the Ministry of Munitions, 
which is unfortunately regarded with a great deal of sus- 
picion in Labour circles, would inevitably be interpreted 
as an instalment of “industrial conscription.” It was 
this course, however, which Mr. Churchill adopted. To 
quote his own statement: “ The Ministry of Munitions, 
after a full explanation had been given to the responsible 
Trade Union leaders, issued instructions under its legal 
powers limiting for the present the right of employers in 
about 100 firms to add to the number of men on their 
staffs.” It was apparently not Mr. Churchill’s intention 
that this action should be publicly known: one firm at 
Coventry, however, notified its receipt of the embargo to 
its employees, unfortunately in somewhat misleading 
terms. As the immediate result, a few days after the 
successful Allied counter-attack on the Marne, several 
thousand Coventry munition workers handed in strike 
notices. 

Mr. Churchill at once published a statement declaring 
that the embargo had not deprived the workman of his 
“right to leave his employment and to obtain work of 
national importance ” and that there was no question of 
reimposing the leaving certificate, but that the output of 
munitions could not be maintained unless Government 
had the power “to regulate to some extent the appor- 
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tionment of the available labour between the different 
firms.” A further statement defining the intentions of the 
Government in the same sense was issued, after a con- 
ference with the Ministry, by the Executive of the T1ade 
Union primarily concerned—the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. A few days later (July 23), the Government 
having refused to remove or suspend the embargo, some 
12,000 men ceased work at Coventry. Their example 
was promptly followed at Birmingham and a decision to 
strike the follow'ng week was taken at Leeds and Woolwich. 
The strikers frankly admitted that it was not a trade dispute, 
since their quarrel was not with their employers but only 
with the Governmert. They denounced the. “ secret 
embargo ” as an intolerable interference with their freedom, 
arbitrarily decided on without the previous consent of 
their Trade Union representatives, and as a “ back-door ” 
approach to “ industrial conscription.” 

The steady extension of military service has accustomed 
the community to the necessity of maxing some sacrifice 
of personal liberty to the supreme needs of the State in 
war-time, and by ceasing work the men deprived themselves 
of any public sympathy they might otherwise have won. 
Nor did they obtain support from other classes of Labour. 
On July 25 the Trade Union Advisory Committee passed 
and published resolutions stating that the Government had 
acceded to its proposal that a committee of inquiry com- 
posed of representatives of the Government, of the 
employers, and of the Trade Unions concerned, should be 
set up to inquire into the causes of the dispute if the 
strike were ended forthwith and strongly urging the 
strikers to return to work immediately. These appeals 
were rejected; and on July 27 the following announce- 
ment, issued by the Prime Minister on behalf of the 
Government, appeared in the Press : 


Certain men in the munitions workshops have ceased work in dis- 
regard to their duly accredited leaders, and have remained idle 
against the advice of the Trade Union Advisory Committee. They 
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have ceased work not in pursuance of a trade dispute but in an 
endeavour to force the Government to change the national policy 
essential to the prosecution of the war. Whilst millions of their 
fellow-countrymen are hourly facing danger and death for their 
country, the men now on strike have been granted exemption from 
these perils only because their services were considered of more 
value to the State in the workshops than in the army. 

It is now necessary for the Government to declare that all men 
wilfully absent from their work on or after Monday, July 29, will be 
deemed to have voluntarily placed themselves outside the area of 
munitions industries. Their protection certificates will cease to 
have effect from that date, and they will become liable to the pro- 
visions of the Military Service Acts. 


Confronted by this firm decision and aware that in 
resisting it they would obtain no support from the leaders 
or the rank and file of Labour as a whole, the strikers 
yielded, and work was resumed on July 29. 

The storm thus passed quickly, but it caused the 
gravest anxiety while it lasted; and, if it illustrated the 
steadiness and patriotism of the mass of Labour, it showed 
also the delicacy and instability of the position in this 


particular industrial field. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the committee of enquiry will lay bare the real root of the 
trouble, and that the Government will boldly deal with it ; 
for, unless the question of piece-rates is settled once for 
all on the obvious lines of collective local agreement, it 
will prove in the future as in the past a constant source of 
friction and unrest. 


Trade Boards and Whitley Councils 


Shortly after the occurrence of these disturbances in 
one of the most highly organised industries in the 
country an important Government measure for improving 
the conditions of labour inill-organised industries was placed 
on the statute book. The main object of the new Trade 
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Boards Act is to amend the Act of 190g so as to extend 
the principle of the Minimum Wage and to accelerate the 
machinery for its application. Hitherto the Trade Board 
system could only be introduced into a new trade by a 
provisional order requiring confirmation by a specific Act 
of Parliament. The Minister of Labour is now enabled to 
bring a new trade under the Act by special order which 
takes effect without further Parliamentary confirmation, 
unless negatived by resolution of either House within 40 
days. The procedure of the old Act is amended so that 
the fixing of a minimum rate of wages by a Trade Board 
can be brought into full operation within three months 
instead of nine. 

Some confusion having arisen as to the respective 
character and scope of these T'rade Boards and the Whitley 
Councils, a memorandum has been issued by the Minister 
of Reconstruction and the Minister of Labour which 
explains the “ fundamental differences ” between them. 
A Joint Industrial Council, it points out, is a voluntary, 
autonomous, and financially self-supporting institution, 
created by agreement between the organisations of em- 
ployees and workpeople in the particular industry, com- 
posed exclusively of their nominees, varying in structure 
and methods according to the needs and experience of the 
industry conceined, determining its own functions, which 
will include many other matters besides wages, and 
obtaining results by agreement unsupported by any legal 
sanction unless it is specially applied for and obtained. 
A Trade Board, on the other hand, is a statutory 
body, constituted by the Minister of Labour in pursuance 
of the Trade Boards Act, supported from public funds, 
containing members unconnected with the industry in 
addition to the employees’ and workpeople’s represen- 
tatives, and dealing primarily with wages, as to which its 
decisions, when confirmed by the Minister of Labour, 
are enforceable by law. 

Where both a Trade Board and a Whitley Council 
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exist for the same industry, the rclations between them are 
thus defined ; 


(1) Where Government Departments wish to consult the industry, 
the Joint Industrial Council, and not the Trade Board, will be recog- 
nised as the body to be consulted. 

(2) In order to make use of the experience of the Trade Board, 
the constitution of the Industrial Council should be so drawn as to 
make full provision for consultation between the Council and Trade 
Board on matters referred to the former by a Government Depart- 
ment, and to allow of the representation of the Trade Board on any 
Sub-Committee of the Council dealing with questions with which 
the Trade Board is concerned. 

(3) The Joint Industrial Council clearly cannot under any cir- 
cumstances override the statutory powers conferred upon the Trade 
Board, and if the Government at any future time adopted the sug- 
gestion contained in Section 21 of the First Report that the sanction 
of law should be given on the application of an Industrial Council 
to agreements made by the Council, such agreements could not be 
made binding on any part of a trade governed by a Trade Board, sa 
far as the statutory powers of the Trade Board are concerned. 


Meanwhile some progress has been made in the establish- 
ment of Whitley Councils in minor industries. The 


following answer to a question addressed to the Minister 
of Labour was given in Parliament on July 4: 


Two joint industrial councils for the pottery and building indus- 
tries, respectively, have already held their first meetings. Joint 
industrial councils have also been constituted for the heavy chemicals, 
gold, silver and kindred trades, rubber and silk industries, and the 
first meetings of these councils will be held during July. As a result 
of conferences, called as a rule by the Minister, considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the following eight industries: Baking, 
cable making, commercial road transport, electrical contracting, 
furniture manufacture, leather goods and belting, matches and 
vehicle building. Provisional committees have been appointed, 
and have drafted constitutions which have been sent out to the 
various associations concerned for their approval. A constitution for 
the printing industry has been drafted, but not yet sent out to the 
associations concerned for approval. As soon as the constitutions 
have been approved by the various associations, the first meetings 
of the councils will be arranged. In the case of the following five 
industries conferences have already taken place, and have approved of 
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the drafting of constitutions: Bobbin manufacture, boot and shoe 
manufacture, electricity (power and supply), roller engraving, and 
woollen and worsted. In the case of some twenty other industries 
the associatior.s concerned are giving careful consideration to the 
question of the formation of a joint industrial council, and in some of 
them arrangements have been made for summoning joint con- 
ferences. 


In the debate on Supply the Government was pressed to 
adopt the Council system in the Post Office. It was stated 
in reply that the matter did not concern the Post Office 
alone and would shortly be considered by the War Cabinet. 
On July 4 its decision was announced by Mr. Bonar Law 
in the following terms : 


The War Cabinet has considered this question and has decided 
to adopt in principle the application of the recommendations of the 
Whitley Report with any necessary adaptations to Government 
establishments where the conaitions are sufficiently analogous to 
those existing in outside industries. It has also been decided that an 
Inter-Departmental Committee composed of representatives of the 
Departments concerned should be set up to consider what modifica- 
tions are necessary. The Committee will be presided over by the 
Minister of Labour. 


He added that the Committee, as it was to consider the 
matter from the Government point of view, would not 
contain representatives of the workers in the Departments. 

The principle of the Report has also been approved by 
the Association of Municipal Corporations, and the 
establishment of Joint Councils is under consideration for 
the gas, electricity, tramways, water and non-trading 
municipal services. 

Recognising that further machinery is required for 
settling disputes besides the Joint Councils, the Whitley 
Committee issued in June a Report on Conciliation and 
Arbitration. Its conclusions were : 


(2) Whilst we are opposed to any system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, we are in favour of an extension of voluntary machinery for the 
adjustment of disputes. Where the parties are unable to adjust 
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their differences, we think that there should be means by which an 
independent inquiry may be made into the facts and circumstances 
of a dispute, and an authoritative pronouncement made thereon, 
though we do not think that there should be any compulsory power 
of delaying strikes and lock-outs. 

(b) We further recommend that there should be established a 
Standing Arbitration Council for cases where the parties wish to 
refer any dispute to arbitration, though it is desirable that suitable 
single arbitrators should be available, where the parties so desire. 


The Work of the Session 


In the weeks preceding the adjournment of Parliament 
on August 8 the Government made rapid progress with 
its legislative programme. Of the Bills which received the 
Royal assent on the eve of the recess the most important 
was the Education Bill. The neglect in past years of a 
subject so essential both for the welfare of the individual 
and for the life of a democratic state is an old and dis- 
creditable story. As regards education Governments have 
invariably been timid and miserly, politicians narrow and 
factious, and the country apathetic. All the more striking 
by contrast has been the proposal by the present Govern- 
ment, amidst the distractions of war, of a bold and costly 
measure of reform, its relatively easy passage through 
Parliament, and the interest and approval it has elicited 
throughout the country. The most important provisions 
of the Bill, it will be remembered, are those which protect 
any child under twelve from industrial employment, keep 
every child at school till he is fourteen, and save part of 
his day for education till he is eighteen. Some anxiety 
was felt at the strength of the attack, made principally by 
the representatives of the Lancashiue cotton-spinning 
industry, on the last of these proposals ; and Mr. Fisher’s 
decision to postpone for seven years the enforcement of 
continuation-school teaching between the ages of 16 and 
18 was strongly criticised as an excessive concession to 
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the interests affected. But, as Mr. Fisher argued, some 
years will be required in any case to set the new continua- 
tion system on an efficient footing and especially to procure 
and train the requisite teachers ; and he could claim that 
this compromise disarmed hostility without making any 
sacrifice of principle or prejudicing its actual working out 
in practice. The enactment of the Bill is greatly to the 
credit of the Government and of Parliament; above all, 
it is by universal consent a personal triumph for Mr. 
Fisher, who has proved to a public, encouraged nowadays 
to believe that only business men are “ practical,” that 
scholarship and statesmanship are by no means incom- 
patible. The new measure is far from providing the 
fullness of educational opportunity which the democratic 
ideal demands; but “Mr. Fisher’s Act” will long be 
remembered as a landmark in the progress of the country. 

A less pleasant aspect of the reaction of the war on 
public feeling was revealed by the agitation for a more 
drastic treatment of the enemy alien question which has 
been carried on persistently in a section of the Press and 
reached its climax this summer. The campaign was 
actively taken up by a group of Members of Parliament 
who in the middle of July secured a promise from the Prime 
Minister that he would give his personal attention to the 
matter, As a result the Home Secretary, who was 
suddenly recalled from his work on the Anglo-German 
conference on the exchange of prisoners at The Hague, 
brought forward in the House of Commons on July 11 
in a moderate speech a series of Government measures 
which, if they did not satisfy the extremists, were generally 
considered adequate to meet any real danger that may 
exist. The more important of these measures were the 
revision by strengthened committees of all claims to 
exemption on the part of enemy aliens—exemption from 
internment in the case of men and from repatriation in 
the case of women; the appointment of a committee to 
review all certificates of naturalisation granted to enemy 
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aliens during the war ; the establishment of a ‘rule that no 
person shall be employed in a Government office during 
the war whose parents are not natural born subjects of 
this or an Allied country, exceptions to this rule to be made 
only on the ground of the national interest and to be decided 
by a committee independent of any Department; the 
prompt winding-up of German Banks and the prohibition 
of their establishment in this country for a period of years 
after the end of the war. Executive and legislative effect 
was rapidly given to these proposals. It is to be regretted 
that the Government did not find time to take such 
measures, necessary as it declared them to be for the 
safety of the country, before the public agitation had 
become so violent and widespread. It is also to be wished 
that Mr. Lloyd George, when he declared that the attitude 
of the Press was a reflection of real anxiety in the country, 
should have vigorously protested against the use in some 
newspapers of language calculated to play upon and still 
further to inflame the bitter feelings provoked by the 
inhumanity of the German Government in its conduct of 
the war, to foster hysterical rumours and indiscriminate 
suspicions, and to encourage an insular distrust and dislike 
of all foreigners as such. In view, moreover, of the 
reckless attacks on British citizens of enemy origin, how- 
ever vaguely defined, the Prime Minister would have done 
well to pay a tribute of respect to those of them who have 
proved their devotion to the country of their own or their 
fathers’ adoption by their death on the battlefield. 
Meanwhile the Irish question has fallen somewhat into 
the background. The joint repudiation of conscription by 
the Nationalists, the Sinn Feiners and the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church, followed by the discovery of a new phase in 
the German plot to incite a rebellion in Ireland, so weakened 
the case for a prompt establishment of Home Rule and so 
strengthened the opposition of Ulster to it that the 
Government determined to “go slow” with both sides 
of its twofold policy. It was decided to follow the methods 
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adopted in Great Britain and to postpone the introduction 
of conscription pending the result of an appeal for the 
voluntary enlistment of a fixed quota of men. On June 3rd 
Lord French issued a proclamation making an “ offer, which, 
if successful, will ensure that Ireland will play her part 
fully and freely in the world struggle for liberty.” The 
proposal was that “ Ireland should voluntarily furnish the 
number of men required to establish an equitable ratio 
when compared with all other parts of the Empire.” ~ The 
number was fixed at 50,000 before October 1 and 2,000 to 
3,000 a month after that date. After declaring that the 
appeal was directed primarily to the younger men and to 
those in the towns rather than in the country, the proclama- 
tion continued : 


We recognise that men who come forward and fight for their 
Motherland are entitled to share in all that their Motherland can 
offer. Steps are therefore being taken to ensure as far as possible 
that land shall be available for mer who have fought for their country, 
and the necessary legislative measure is now under consideration. 


Though the appeal was thus accompanied by a promise 
which was never made to volunteers in Britain, it awakened 
little response. Three days later a Sinn Fein Anti-Con- 
scription Conference in Dublin issued a statement warning 
Irishmen in view of the proclamation “ against the false 
confidence that conscription is at an end,” and the Sinn 
Fein propaganda continued so “ dangerously seditious ” 
that on July 3 it was “ proclaimed,” together with the 
Gaelic League, the Irish Volunteers, and other organi- 
sations. 

Meanwhile the Nationalist members, who had seceded in 
a body from Westminster, made no movement in support 
of voluntary recruitment ; and on their return to Parliament 
at the beginning of August they delivered a violent attack 
upon the whole policy of the Government. Mr. Dillon 
opened it with a resolution and a speech based on the 
assumption that the position of the Irish people resembled 
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that of the oppressed nationalities of the Hapsburg Empire. 
Mr. Shortt replied with a vigorous criticism of the Nation- 
alist attitude. They had done nothing, he declared, to 
help the Government either in its effort to avoid conscrip- 
tion by obtaining volunteers or to restore such a state of 
feeling in Ireland as would make possible the introduction 
of Home Rule ; and he appealed once more for their assist- 
ance. On August 8, just before the recess, Mr. Shortt 
repeated his assertion that the Government had not 
abandoned the Home Rule side of its Irish policy and stated 
that the Cabinet Committee set up to frame a measure was 
still at work and that he was going to assist its deliberations 
in person during the recess. 

A few days after the adjournment the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer published the gratifying announcement that 
the subscriptions for National War Bonds had reached 
“ the stupendous figure of One Thousand Million Pounds.” 


“No previous loan in any country,” the statement continued, 
“‘has ever placed so enormous a sum of actual new money at the 
disposal of the State... . Even more remarkable is the fact that 
this great result has been achieved by regular, continuous, week-by- 
week investment. There has been no sudden huge transfer of 
capital, such as is inevitable when hundreds of millions are borrowed 
in a short time. Consequently, we have avoided the dislocation of 
the money market and the upheaval of credit which, after a great 
loan, render it impossible for the Government to issue another loan 
for many months. ... We made our appeal to the patriotism of 
the British nation and the response has exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. .. . Now we know that the financial effort of the 
country will not only be sustained but surpassed, and that we shall 
be able to finance the war through to victory.” 


The Prospect of a General Election 


It is generally expected that the new register will be 
completed this autumn and that a General Election will 
be held before the close of the year. The arguments 
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against a war-time election are obvious and it would 
doubtless be possible to extend the six months’ lease of 
life for which the present Parliament passed a Bill in July. 
But there is a widespread feeling that a House of Commons 
which was elected four years before the war can no longer 
adequately fulfil the object of its being—to represent and 
to carry into effect the will of the } ople. Apart from the 
immense extension in its numbers by the recent Reform 
Act, the electorate is morally quite different from what 
it was in 1910: men’s minds have everywhere been 
radically changed by the experiences of these terrible 
years ; and it is imperative that the conclusion of the war 
and the settlement of the terms of peace—a settlement 
which will be no less than the foundations of a new era 
in the life of the world—should be controlled, as far as 
this country is concerned, by a body which truly represents 
the new spirit and the new purpose of its people. 

A war-time election will present a great danger and a 
great opportunity. The danger will be the temptation to 
all parties concerned, to Ministers and their critics, to 
candidates and electors, to political organisations official 
and unofficial, to resort to the violent and vulgar methods 
which have so often poisoned the atmosphere of political 
conflicts in peace-time. If the election provides an out- 
burst of bitter animosity between the various sections of 
opinion and of reckless personal recrimination, it will show 
to all the world a picture of democracy failing even at so 
great a crisis, even when we are fighting for our faith in it, 
to overcome one of its most insidious weaknesses, and 
will strengthen the arguments and influence of those 
among our enemies who repudiate and deride it. It is in 
avoiding this danger and in the possibility of producing 
just the opposite effect, both among our Allies and our 
enemies, that our opportunity lies. Differences of opinion 
there must be; but if the conflict between them can be 
fought out in a spirit worthy of the occasion, if the com- 
batants strive to set aside all personal or sectional interests 
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and to think only how, by what they say and how they 
vote, they can best serve according to their lights the 
welfare of the supreme cause to which the country is 
committed, then the British people will prove that they 
mean not only to make the world safe for democracy but 
also to save democracy from itself. 

This is not the place to prophesy results ; but the general 
opinion at the moment is that in the event of an early 
election Mr. Lloyd George will still command a majority 
in the House of Commons. If that be so, his position will 
be very greatly strengthened and the country will expect 
him to take advantage of it. ‘To those who have criticised 
his recent administration on the ground that he has shown 
himself too amenable to influences outside Parliament, he 
might have argued that the existing House of Commons 
was not sufficiently in touch with the electorate to give 
him the consciousness of strength and security which is 
indispensable for the conduct of a war by any Government. 
The removal of this weakness in the present working of 
the constitutional machine would be one of the chief 


advantages of an election. A Government which enjoys 
the confidence of a newly-elected House of Commons will 
not need to seek support in any quarter except in the 
body which is the only authoritative exponent of the 
people’s will and to which alone it is responsible. 


London. August,j1918. 





CANADA 


I. CANADA AND THE IMPERIAL PROBLEM. 


RESENTLY, and perhaps sooner than they expect, 
one question will demand an answer from the Canadian 
people—What are we going to do about the government 
of the Empire? Not many months ago a large proportion 
of Canadians would have replied unhesitatingly: ‘“ We 
have been getting along very well as we are. Why disturb 
things ? They will get done in the old British fashion, by 
which the need becoming insistent brings with it the neces- 
sary action.” No community was ever more deeply 
impregnated with the mid-Victorian doctrine of laissez- 
faire than Canada. Nowhere was there a larger number 
of thoughtful people who were in fact, without perhaps 
realising it, political fatalists. ‘They denied the duty of 
foresight in only one department of life, and that perhaps 
the most important of all—the sphere of national politics. 
It would now be difficult to get anybody to take seriously 
a warning against being drawn into the “ vortex of Euro- 
pean militarism.” In defence of liberty we have not been 
drawn, but we have walked willingly, cheerfully, and even 
eagerly into the vortex, and in the vortex we shall stay 
until the matter is decided. In the remoteness and the 
irresponsibility of the colonial status the voice of duty in 
world affairs sounded very faint. Now, many voices are 
calling us, and all that Canada is waiting for is to find the 
true answer. 
The election of December, 1917, represented more than 
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the assertion of union in defence of British ideals. It was 
equally the defeat of a whole legion of phrases and ideas 
that had for many years acted as a soporific to our national 
conscience. Many earnest and thoughtful people who up 
to the outbreak of the war had a sincere belief in the 
formule of laissez-faire Liberalism are now still fervent 
Liberals in the best sense of the word, but full of belief in 
what organised, continuous human thought can do to 
effect the best purposes in national life. This is a mental 
revolution, a complete change of direction, and it fits us 
to face the problems of reconstruction in a large and 
courageous way. : 

To say that this change of feeling was universal or that 
it was absolutely unqualified would be to exaggerate the 
situation. Behind the willingness and anxiety of a large 
majority of the Canadian people to take part in an effective 
organisation of the British Commonwealth lie certain 
misgivings and certain fairly definite reservations. 'There 
is a feeling of irritation at any insistence on rigid and 
inflexible alternatives. It has been said that there is no 
British Commonwealth, or at least there is no real state 
that can properly be described as the British Common- 
wealth, becaus’ the will of the various parts of the Com- 
monwealth is 1..t expressed by a direct method through a 
representative body upon the model of the British Parlia- 
ment. The Canadian would deny this, and he would say 
that there is such a state. It may not be perfect, it may 
need various changes, but he would deny that there is not 
room in the world for the formation of a genuine state 
based on something different and more flexible than 
anything that can be expressed in a written constitution 
embodying an Imperial Parliament. Rightly or wrongly, 
there is an instinctive feeling among probably a large 
majority of Canadians that the possibilities of an effective 
government of the Empire are not exhausted by the 
single category of parliamentary representation. 

To state precisely what is the Canadian point of view 
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in regard to a solution of the Imperial problem is difficult, 
if not impossible. Many facts contribute to this. The 
population of Canada is geographically scattered, and 
includes imperfectly assimilated elements of various races. 
A hundred years of peace have given time and opportunity 
for economic development, but have brought none of the 
stern external pressure that welds nations into one. 
Laissez-faire Liberalism, which has been our dominant 
political philosophy, is in itself a social solvent, and since 
the accomplishment of Confederation there has been no 
great internal question to bind together the elements of 
Canadian national life. So far as the political history of 
Canada has been concerned with exterior affairs, we have 
been engaged mainly in extracting from the Imperial 
Government instalment after instalment of constitutional 
powers, until there remains practically nothing to obtain 
other than the responsibilities that belong to the Indian, 
Colonial, and Foreign Offices. Although through the 
period during which this process was proceeding there 
was a constant decrease and final disappearance of any 
bitterness in the controversies involved, the residuary 
deposit of it all is a certain sense of implied opposition to 
Downing Street and a sheaf of phrases which, like mum- 
mies, adorn our historic museum. 

Since bitterness vanished, and the sting departed from 
the relations between the Colonial Office and the Dominion 
Government, there remained little consciousness in most 
people’s minds that inter-Imperial relations presented any 
problem worth discussing. So it has come about that 
there is very little material in the way of newspaper articles 
and speeches to document aminquiry into Canadian opinion 
on the subject. 

It is not true that the groups of opinion on this great 
subject are divided horizontally or by class, but undoubtedly 
a great deal of earnest opposition to all that a misleading 
historic nomenclature styled “ Imperialistic” plans has 
come with the immigration of British labour. This 
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influence is considerable and is reinforced by an economic 
view of human development, mainly imported from 
British University circles. This particular form of criti- 
cism regards Imperialism as a capitalistic ambition that 
leaves out of account the value of human souls. Also it 
is conceived of as a plan associated with the constant 
expectation of, and preparation for, wars. Curiously 
enough, the people who hold these views will readily admit 
that even after this present conspiracy against human 
liberty is disposed of, it cannot be expected that we shall 
immediately come into a millennium of peace. 

Amongst other influences, more or less indirect, 
there is underlying all this a very intricate piece of 
continental history. North American pacificism, asso- 
ciated in the United States with the Monroe Doctrine, 
has been a curious mixture of the theory of the hermit 
state with an almost exaggerated sense of separation from 
the rest of the world and a vague cosmopolitanism that 
refused to recognise differences between other peoples 
so long as they wore more or less the same clothes. 
Followed to its logical conclusion, this cosmopolitanism 
meant that to right the wrongs of the world, help the 
oppressed, and see justice done a thousand weak voices 
should be raised, but not one strong arm. 

It may be taken for granted that we in Canada wish 
with our whole hearts, first, to remain an integral part of 
the Empire, and through it to take our share in maintaining 
right and justice in the world; second, we wish to be 
and remain strong enough to maintain right; third, we 
wish to do nothing that by over-assimilation with the 
other elements of the Empire will disintegrate the thing 
that we have come to regard as Canadianism. 

The argument that in order to carry out the first two 
of these three conditions the organisation of the British 
Commonwealth must be brought to the point of a common 
Parliament for limited specific purposes is difficult to meet. 
Logically considered there seems to be no reason why, as 
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the result of this war, some such complete remaking 
of the constitutional relations of the Commonwealth 
should not be consummated at once. It is difficult to 
think of any permanent resting-place between the present 
position of Canada and her sister Dominions in the British 
Commonwealth and the establishment of a genuine 
federation. But in spite of logic the achievement of such 
an ideal is even yet considered by probably the majority 
of Canadians as either improbable or at least likely to be 
reached only by slow stages of development. There is 
a general feeling of suspicion of any scheme of organisation 
laid down in great detail, and the insistence on rigid alter- 
natives between some fully developed plan of federation 
or ultimate separation is resented. The creation of the 
Imperial War Cabinet including representatives of the 
Dominions and of India has been generally looked upon 
with favour, perhaps because the Canadians who represent 
their country are the Prime Minister and those appointed 
by him. It may be difficult, for the present at least, 
to have any more direct Canadian representation in the 
central councils of the Commonwealth. 

There are dangers attached to the use of all labels. 
Co-operation is too vague a term to use as a definite 
classification. Necessarily federation involves and includes 
co-operation, but it is co-operation of a defined and organ- 
ised description. Inversely what is popularly described 
as co-operation may under favourable conditions gradually 
take on the more intimate and defined characteristics 
of federation. Those conditions can hardly be present 
as between communities not associated by a long common 
history. The “ like-mindedness ” that can only grow out 
of a common history supplies just that element of 
permanence in human relations qualitatively different from 
anything that comes under the category of alliance. 
Those who think of the British Commonwealth as a kind 
of Britannic Alliance confuse a contractual relation between 
separate states and a natural organic development such 
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as the slow evolution of the British Empire into a common- 
wealth of nations. 

The great war has brought about an alliance of demo- 
cratic peoples, and an earnest desire for its permanence, 
so that for the future predatory wars may become impossible 
or at least difficult. We all wish for such a consummation, 
but in the meantime a quarter of the world’s population, 
already bound together by ties that lie deep in history, 
awaits only the exercise of adequate political wisdom in 
order to become a permanent guarantee of international 
amity. It constitutes in itself a vast and successful 
experiment in liberal internationalism. 

An alliance with the United States, and possibly with 
France and Italy, for the preservation of the world’s 
peace would be not more but much less difficult for the 
British Commonwealth as a coherent whole than for its 
parts. Still there remain the hesitation and doubts that 
centre round the word co-operation. ‘They have not been 
expressed in any very orderly fashion. Nor is it easy to 
collate the fragments available and put down in plain 
words what is in many cases instinctive and vague as well 
as modified by a feeling on the part of many that they do 
not wish to argue in set terms against what they are willing 
to admit is a fine conception of Imperial destiny. 

We feel, for example, that the analogies of Scotland and 
Ireland and of the United States are incomplete and not 
convincing. One asks whether there are not such things 
as essential geographical unities. Looking back upon 
history, was it not inevitable that the British Isles should 
become one state in the most complete sense of the word ? 
Was it not equally certain that the colonies of South Africa 
should unite under one government? And difficult as 
the project that lay before Alexander Hamilton may have 
seemed at the time, the North American Colonies in their 
revolt were nearly sure to come together as they did. 
There were obvious historical reasons why Canada should 
not then have been included in this combination, and 
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these reasons remained adequate for the establishment of 
a completely separate existence. The problem of uniting 
a number of communities widely scattered over the world 
that have already proceeded far on the path to nationhood 
is not only bigger and more difficult but different. 

There seem to be two vital requirements in any plan 
for adequate unification. One is the elimination of 
possible opposition between two loyalties. The other is 
the organisation for defence, a defence ready to meet not 
slow-moving forces, but rapid, violent attacks such as 
that with which this present war was begun, and one in 
which we may say that the world was saved by the readi- 
ness of the British navy, the French conscript and the 
small British army. 

It has been suggested that in dealing with foreign 
Powers it is of the utmost importance that those repre- 
senting the state should know accurately and certainly 
what forces are at’the disposal of the state for immediate 
action, and that for this purpose under present conditions 
all that can be immediately considered as available are the 
army atid navy of the British Isles. A Canadian is dis- 
posed to say that the action of the Dominions in this war 
deprives that argument of validity, In any just war he 
would say the Dominions would immediately and auto- 
matically give all they had or all that was required. If he 
was met by the question—Who is to decide whether the 
war is just ?—he would probably say that this presents no 
practical difficulty, and that the British Government of 
the day would be given the benefit of the doubt. Over 
and above all this there is the hope that an intensive 
organisation of future wars is the less necessary because, 
in the first place, such Powers as may be left under an 
autocratic form of government after this war will hesitate 
a long time before embarking on a predatory war. 

There is a significance in the slowness of the United 
States in coming into this war apart from the Monroe 


Doctrine or any other political explanation. It may be 
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that when the world is in the main occupied by great 
democratic states, the unwillingness of all of them to make 
war will bring about much the same slowness in military 
preparations as marked the position of the United States 
in the first years of the great war which now convulses the 
nations. But we cannot yet rely upon any such delibera- 
tion in the warlike decisions of aggrieved nations. 

In the meantime, for nearly four years we of this old 
British Empire have been “ doing things together.” It 
cannot count for nothing in the future of Canada that all 
this while her young men have fought and died in Flanders, 
France, and many another still more remote battlefield for 
a great principle and as brothers in arms with men from 
every part of the Empire, or that at home thousands of 
Canadian men and women have given themselves to the 
self-sacrificing work of the British and Canadian Red Cross, 
the Patriotic Fund, and a dozen other arduous activities. 
These are the great secular processes by which barriers are 
beaten down, misunderstandings removed, and the lessons 
of a common service learned. The war has not taught us 


unity of purpose, but has demonstrated its existence. Our 
security against the dangers of dual and conflicting loyal- 
ties must rest upon an essential like-mindedness. No 
constitution can in itself protect a federation absolutely 
from the defection of one of its members. But it may by ‘ 
wisely facilitating the carrying out of common purposes 
make such a defection inconceivable. 


II. Mrutrrary SEervic—E AND THE FARMER. 


NTIL the spring of 1918 the supply of recruits 

under the Military Service Act seemed adequate to 
the demand. By the time Parliament assembled, however, 
it was evident that the 100,000 men authorised by this 
statute could not be produced by the machinery which it 
set up. ‘The shortage was due to the excessive number of 
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exemptions granted by the tribunals. Of those exempted 
the great majority were engaged in agriculture, and had 
been given assurance that while they were bona fide farmers 
r farm labourers they would not be called up. The 
demand for increased production, in the absence of official 
advice to the contrary, led most of the men in the agri- 
cultural class of military age to take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded them to remain at their regular 
employment. 

The situation already was becoming difficult when the 
great German offensive placed an entirely different com- 
plexion on the matter. Under the pressure of events the 
reinforcement of the army became of urgent and paramount 
importance. In consequence the Government prepared 
an Order in Council cancelling all exemptions, except for 
physical disability, which had been granted to men of the 
ages of 20, 21, and 22 years. ‘This Order was presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. After a secret session, at 
which the gravity of the emergency was explained, it 
passed, not without a division in which the Opposition 
based its objection on technical grounds, and was signed 
on April 20, 1918. 

The burden of this measure fell chiefly on the farming 
class, which hitherto had occupied a privileged position. 
The contention was at once raised by the farmers that if 
“ food will win the war ” men must be left to produce it. 
Canada as a great wheat-producing country has, of 
course, obvious 1esponsibilities to discharge in victualling 
the Allied forces, but the Dominion has also undertaken a 
military obligation in the war which, although bound by 
no agreement or undertaking, she is determined never to 
forswear. It can be regarded as unthinkable that Canada 
should ever abandon her four divisions now in Belgium and 
France. . 

After the passage of the Order in Council of April 20 
the farmers commenced an agitation for the repeal of the 
measure. This began with a deputation, chiefly from the 
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farms of Ontario and Quebec, which met the Prime Minister 
at Ottawa in a delegation 5,000 strong, apparently hoping 
that numbers would reinforce argument. Their efforts, 
however, were unavailing, and the protests of the farmers 
have since been confined to agricultural conventions and 
to certain periodicals which espouse the agricultural 
interest. 

The farmers’ contention is twofold. Apart from the 
charge against the Government of breach of faith, 
which in the light of the emergency which caused its 
action has no force, they claim, in the first place, that the 
cancellation of the exemptions will materially lessen 
production, and, secondly, that the measure in cases where 
the “ draftee ” is the only able-bodied man on a farm will 
cause undue hardship. There is no answer to the first 
contention. The output of the farms will unquestionably 
be lessened, but in this crisis the vital issue is being decided 
in the line in Belgium and France, and the need of increased 
man-power, for the present, outweighs that of increased 
production. The second point has a greater validity, and 
to meet it an Order in Council has been passed whereby 
provision is made for extended leave of absence for men 
who are the sole support of helpless dependents. 

The position of the farmers in relation to military 
service raises certain questions of general interest. The 
agricultural community in Canada has by tradition been 
a privileged class. The farmer for generations has been 
regarded as the “ backbone of the country.” This is not 
without a certain economic justification. Before the war 
the quantity of farm products exported measured more than 
half of the total national exports. We are still in Canada 
chiefly a rural community, and the last census shows that 
over half the population of Canada live either in the 
country or in villages with a population of under 500. 
The price of wheat, the staple product of the Dominion, 
can be said to set the standard for all prices in the country. 
Impressed by such facts, one school of thought, strongest 
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in the West,$holds that Canada is destined to be primarily 
an agricultural country. 

The farmer, therefore, has some ground for a sense of 
special importance. Unfortunately this feeling has not 
led to the breadth of outlook which might be expected of 
him. This may be accounted for in various ways. The 
Canadian farmer leads an isolated life, although the rural 
telephone and rural postal delivery have of late years 
brought him much nearer to the outside world. The 
movement for good roads, stimulated by the inexpensive 
motor car, tends too to confer social as well as economic 
advantages, but the Northern winter and the great area 
of the farms, especially in the West, will continue to give 
rural life a remoteness from the centres of thought and 
activity, and in consequence the farmer is likely to continue 
to concentrate unduly on his own affairs and to think of 
the world in terms of his local requirements. It is remark- 
able, in view of the parochialism that has thus almost 
been thrust upon the farmers, that they have been so 
ready to grasp the significance of the dominant issue of the 
day and that their sons have been willing to volunteer—as 
they have in many thousands—to risk their lives in the 
defence of a principle. As a matter of fact, the farmers as 
a class are fundamentally loyal and have always proved their 
loyalty when the issue has been clearly placed before them. 

The farmer in Canada has developed a distinct class 
consciousness. His is a scattered community; but he 
occupies it alone, and as yet the country is not invaded by 
city folk, except as transient visitors. Nor, as in the case 
of the old world, are there residents in the rural districts 
whose position lends them a broad outlook on affairs. 
Between the town and country in Canada there is as yet 
a considerable gulf of interest. The farmer, whose mind 
does not easily grasp abstract facts, finds it difficult to 
believe that the bankers and merchants are not getting 
the better of every business transaction in which he is 
concerned. 
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Again, the farmer, like all men who learn their trade 
empirically, regard it as an arcanum. This element tends 
to complicate the agricultural position of the moment. 
There are men and women in plenty who are anxious to 
assist as amateurs in the work of agricultural production, 
but the farmer cannot realise that without a laborious 
apprenticeship such assistance can be of use to him. If 
he were more alive to the value of instruction the con- 
scripted hired man could be more easily replaced. 

The new National Register has revealed that a large 
percentage of those who are familiar with farm work are 
willing in this crisis to employ their knowledge. Efforts 
are being made in various parts of the country to give 
adequate emergency training to temporary farm workers. 
Before long we shall, no doubt, see many such war workers 
on the land. This movement, if widespread, will, of course, 
provide a solution to the problem of effecting a balance 
between military effort and increased production. It will 
have a further advantage of bringing city and country closer 
together in a common cause. The consequent exchange 


of ideas should have the permanent effect of giving each 
a wider outlook. 


Ill. Furtuer Notes on TutTzes. 


EFERENCE has already been made in Tue Rounp 
Tasie to the Parliamentary debate on titles which 
occurred during the last Session. The discussions on 
this subject, both in the House of Commons and in the 
Press, are perhaps significant enough in their implications 
to merit further attention; otherwise many persons in 
the Dominion may seem to have shown little sense of 
proportion by engaging in a controversy on the award 
of decorative distinctions at a time when the future of 
civilisation itself is at stake. 
Perhaps we are a little self-conscious in the matter. It 
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might be urged that, if we had both a keener sense of 
humour and a more robust faith in the real democracy of 
this country, we should be less concerned with the titular 
embellishments of a few of its citizens. But such externals 
are, after all, not without consequence to the future of the 
Dominion. It is wise to be over-anxious that title and 
merit should be closely related. We have no historical 
justification for the establishment in Canada of principles 
which should remain peculiar to Debrett. 

Two important points in relation to the subject of 
titles will doubtless be settled in accordance with the 
Order in Council which early in the Session was laid on 
the table of the House. It is unlikely that the Prime 
Minister will meet with any difficulty in his effort to 
establish the principle by which honours in Canada shall 
be bestowed on the recommendation of the Ministry of 
the day, although it was revealed during the course of 
the debate that a similar request made of Mr. Chamberlain, 
when he was Secretary for the Colonies, was not successful. 
Such a step involves the extinction of almost the last 
prerogative of the Crown in the Dominion; but never- 
theless it does no more than place the Government of 
Canada with regard to titles of honour on the same footing 
as that of the United Kingdom, where few distinctions are 
granted save on the recommendation of the Ministry. 
The status of “ mistress in one’s own house,” long since 
unreservedly granted tg the Dominions as much more than 
a privilege, should imply the right of determining who 
should occupy the posts of honour in the household. 

The settlement of the second question, that of the 
bestowal of hereditary honours, is bound up with the 
decision which in all probability will be made in reference 
to the first. If recommendations in such matters rest 
with the responsible Government, it is extremely unlikely 
that peerages or baronetcies will ever again be conferred 
on Canadian citizens. 

The status of the heirs of existing titles presents a more 
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difficult problem. The Order in Council of March-3s5, 
1918, announces in this connection that “ appropriate 
action ” will be taken to provide that “ no title of honour 
held by a subject of His Majesty, now or hereafter ordi- 
narily resident in Canada, shall be recognised as having 
hereditary effect.” The question involves legal intricacies 
connected with the status under the Crown of a peer or 
baronet, which would complicate any legislative remedy. 
It is more than likely that such a statement of Government 
policy as has already been made in Canada, supported by 
a widespread public opinion, will lead the inheritors of 
honours to take hold of the problem themselves and settle 
it by their own good sense. This would offer a more 
dignified and effective remedy than that of a levelling 
ordinance imposed by statute. 

Had not the Government already been committed to a 
wisely moderated policy in the matter of honours, the 
effort of an ultra-Radical wing in the House to carry a 
measure prohibiting the award of any titles in Canada 
would undoubtedly have been successful, in the Commons 
at least. The vote on this question, however, was re- 
garded by the Government as one of want of confidence, 
and the ‘root and branch’ movement was therefore stayed. 
The Prime Minister has been criticised in some quarters 
for his action in thus curbing the ‘iconoclastic zeal of 
certain members of the Unionist party. It is not to be 
doubted, however, that his policy is a true interpretation 
of the sober opinion of the electorate both overseas and at 
home. 

It is impossible to say what will be the future develop- 
ment of public opinion on the question of titles. One 
thing is certain, that the over-generous distribution of 
honours which the action of the Government was meant 
to check would have quickly evoked a very radical senti- 
ment with regard to the question. The recent Dominion 
honours lists have upset our sense of values. Most 
Canadians until recently—perhaps rather naively—asso- 
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ciated the honour of knighthood with distinguished public 
service. Almost the first men in this country to be thus 
honoured were the statesmen to whom we owe Confedera- 
tion. The dignity, used then only as a reward for genuine 
merit, can still be reserved for the same lofty purpose. 
When thus conferred, irrespective of wealth or poverty, it 
would act as a wholesome corrective of that point of view 
which seems to regard the possession of mere riches as an 
honourable distinction in itself. But if honours are to 
cease to be honourable, and distinctions from their very 
number can no longer “ distinguish,” then let us have done 
with such a travesty of chivalry. 

If the award of titles and honours in Canada be allowed 
to rest on the advice of the Dominion Government, and if 
the Governments of the future fall heir to the policy of the 
present Ministry, it may be assumed that titles, honestly 
and sparingly awarded, will remain an innocuous, and even 
a useful, element in our national life. Knightly honours, 
when borne by knightly figures, make a very proper appeal 
to the historical imagination, and symbolise the tradition 
and the unity of the British Commonwealth. But it 
should be remembered that the reception into orders of 
chivalry of Canadians whose armour is not regarded at 
home as entirely unsullied has a disintegrating effect on 
opinion at large. The Crown as the theoretical fountain 
of honours cannot be entirely dissociated in the public 
mind from what is done vicariously on its behalf. Cana- 
dians have very general affection for the monarchy as a 
splendid and irreplaceable symbol of British tradition. 
They are the more jealous, therefore, of its prestige. 


IV. Tse Woman’s Movement in CANADA. 


T cannot be said that there has hitherto been a Woman’s 
Movement, as such, in Canada. This is due partly to 
the advantages of woman’s position in Canadian social 
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life and partly to her disadvantages. The provincial 
educational systems are, with some exceptions in the 
Province of Quebec, based almost entirely on co-education. 
For many years the universities have been open equally to 
both sexes, as have also the professions. In the general 
social life of the Dominion women mix much more freely 
with men than in Great Britain. 

On the other hand, women have been much more 
occupied with their homes, and much more wholly ab- 
sorbed than in Great Britain in the domestic life of the 
community. There has been no economic injustice to 
women as such, giving, as in Great Britain, a sting to the 
suffrage agitation. If, for example, the life of the Canadian 
farmer’s wife has been a hard one, so also has that of her 
husband. As teachers and stenographers, as clerks and 
workers in large business establishments, women have on 
the whole been paid an adequate wage, little, if at all, 
inferior to that of men. If in some cases women have 
been sweated, these have neither been numerous enough 
nor gross enough to provoke widespread comment. Even 
in war time women have not as yet been used to anything 
like the extent that they have in Great Britain. Never- 
theless, with very little dislocation we suddenly find both 
the Provincial and Federal Governments enfranchising 
practically all women. 

Though there has been no widespread agitation for the 
suffrage, there have been organisations which have kept it 
before the public. The movement in its favour in Great 
Britain has been followed with increasing interest. A 
greater cause of this is, however, that social and political 
life in Canada is in a much less formulated state than in 
Great Britain, and in this there is at least the advantage 
that change does not have to strive against the teriible 
inertia of organised respectability. There is much less 
of this inertia in Canadian life than in British. The 
suddenness and ease of the change is also another 
evidence that political movements in Canada are practical, 
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not theoretical, based on practical needs, not on deep 
principles. 

Thus women have been till recently almost entirely 
outside politics in Canada, nor have they been used, as 
they have in Great Britain, as part of the party machine. 
Canada has no Primrose League. Indeed, there has been 
a very deep-rooted objection to women taking any part 
in political life, and even the candidates’ wives have hitherto 
played a very minor part in elections. A strong sub- 
conscious political influence they may be said to have had. 
They have been for years the backbone of the Prohibition 
Party, and it does not seem far-fetched to associate the 
wave of prohibition feeling and legislation with the move- 
ment in favour of women’s suffrage. 

Women’s activities there have, of course, been. The 
woman worker is a very noted feature in the religious 
life of the community. The National Council of Women 
has for twenty-two years been a consultative body of women. 
Moreover, in the new West that has been created, women 
have organised themselves along parallel lines with the 
men’s associations in Farmers’ Associations and Grain 
Growers’ Associations ; they have worked with the men in 
close co-operation in creating the political and economic 
life of the community and they have developed leaders 
whose advice and help are sought by the Provincial Cabinets 
and legislators. Since the war women have been en- 
franchised in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario, and in all these Provinces the 
legislation has been passed without a struggle. A measure 
in favour of women’s suffrage is now before the Federal 
House, and, in spite of some rather academic objections 
from Quebec, seems certain to pass. In British Columbia 
and Alberta women are eligible as members of the 
Legislature. ‘There is at present one woman representative 
in the British Columbia Legislature and two in that of 
Alberta, of whom one was elected by the soldiers’ vote 
as the soldiers’ representative when she was serving 
Overseas as a nursing sister. 
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In making the special legislation to govern the federal 
war election the Conservative Government gave votes-to 
the wives, mothers and sisters of members of the C.E.F. 
There were obvious objections to this as class enfranchise- 
ment or indeed as a political dodge, but when Union 
Government was decided on it confirmed the measure, 
which could only be justified on the principle salus 
reipublicae suprema izx. 

So for the first time in a federal election women worked 
and voted, and the great majority of this vote was cast for 
Union Government. ‘Though it is true that Union Govern- 
ment would have been carried without the women’s vote, 
yet these new voters, coming into the fight free from old 
party friendships, showing an unprejudiced conviction in 
favour of a strong war policy, had a marked influence on 
public opinion. 

In the lull that followed the election, when the new 
Government was formulating its policy before -meeting 
Parliament, the War Committee of the Cabinet, realising 
that women had come permanently into the political life 
of the country, and acting, it is said, on the initiative of 
Mr. Rowell, summoned at short notice a Conference of 
women to meet them at Ottawa, just as they had previously 
summoned the Provincial Premiers and the representatives 
of organised labour. This was evidently done not to 
please or to rewafd the new voters, but with a genuine 
desire to get the women’s point of view. At about the 
same time they appointed a woman as one of eight Com- 
missioners to deal with registration. 

The Conference was not large—75 in all—and was made 
up of the heads of such nationally organised women’s 
societies as the National Council, the W.C.T.U., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Victorian Order of Nurses, the Association 
of Trained Nurses, la Fédération de St. Jean Baptiste ; of 
teachers and social workers, of farmers’ wives and women’s 
institute leaders and of a certain number of other women 
known for their ability or influence, chosen with a due 
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regard to ensuring at least a rough equality of provincial 
representation. The Conference was asked primarily to 
discuss problems connected with the more efficient 
prosecution of the war, more especially national registra- 
tion, the substitution of women for men in industry and 
agriculture, measures of thrift and conservation, but no 
restrictions were set, and in addition to these subjects the 
Conference discussed and passed resolutions on questions 
of public health, of prohibition, and of the whole position 
of women in public service. 

The War Committee of the Cabinet not only held joint 
sessions with the Conference at the opening to lay the 
problems before them with the greatest frankness 
and at the end to receive the resolutions, but each 
Minister was available at any time to give information to 
the Conference or to its various sections. Every member 
of the Conference was much impressed and encouraged 
by the personal and official accessibility and helpfulness 
of the Ministers. 

Certain fundamental differences in women’s political 
ideals were revealed. ‘These were crystallised in a resolution 
moved by a member from the senior Province of Quebec 
thanking the Government for calling the Conference and 
expressing the hope that women would again be called 
into consultation. Opposition to the resolution at once 
developed, led by the Westerners, and the view triumphed 
that henceforward women must play their part in politics 
as citizens with a vote, not merely as advisers called in at 
the discretion of the other sex. 

There is no doubt that there is in Canada to-day a large 
body of very intelligent women, naturally quick and 
adaptable, keen-minded politically, willing to adopt new 
ideas on their merits, anxious for further political education, 
and equally little doubt that these will make their influence 
felt in federal politics, as they have alieady done in the 
Western Provinces. ‘There was a warm response to Sir 
George Foster’s eloquent plea at the final session of the 
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Conference that women should not form a woman’s party, 
but should make their special contribution to Canadian 
politics by a resolute and continued effort to deepen the 
issues and to help eliminate petty party unrealities, more 
especially the abuse of patronage, from which so many 
curses have come into Canadian life. 


Canada. July, 1918. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Te Pourticat Recorp. 


HE chronicle of Commonwealth history in the last 

Rounp Taste described the extraordinary moral and 
political complications with which Australia was faced as 
a result of the Second Referendum. More than a million 
out of the 2,200,000 who went to the poll had voted in 
favour of conscription. Even among those who voted “ No” 
were a large number who could not be fairly accused of 
desiring that Australia should repudiate her obligations to 
the Empire. In the result, however, the desire of half, or 
more than half, the population that this country should do 
its share was denied the most obvious means of practical 
and effective expression—that of maintaining our depleted 
divisions. ‘The increased “ No” majority left us stunned 
and bewildered, and there was nothing for it but to await, 
in impotent impatience, some lead from the Government 
which had landed us in this impasse. 

The action of Mr. Hughes and the members of his 
Cabinet in resuming office notwithstanding their precise 
and solemn undertaking that without the power to intro- 
duce compulsion they could not and would not continue 
to govern the country added greatly to the general bewilder- 
ment and depression. At a time when the efficiency of 
the Government for war purposes depended almost en- 
tirely upon its ability to promote national unity and induce 
people to accept voluntary sacrifices, it deprived itself 
of that moral authority without which all appeals 
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for sacrifice and unity were necessarily fruitless. The 
Prime Minister’s most solemn and deliberate statements of 
fact about the military situation were received with 
incredulity by his political opponents. The hearts of 
the people were hardened, and any common action on the 
part of the whole community to help in the war seemed 
out of the question. 

This distrust of the Prime Minister, which, it cannot 
be denied, has some justification in recent happenings, 
is more lamentable because few, even among Mr. Hughes’s 
enemies, will question the genuineness of his patriotism 
or his burning anxiety that Australia should do her 
share. His great oratorical gifts, his inexhaustible energy, 
his wide experience of affairs, should have made him an 
ideal leader at such a time as this. But with all his gifts 
he lacks the essential quality of leadership—the power to 
unite men and to make them trust him. It is distasteful 
to have to record such a judgment on one who undoubtedly 
has many qualities that compel admiration. It is necessary, 
however, if English readers are to understand recent 
Australian politics, because in the personal character and 
conduct of Mr. Hughes there lies to a great extent 
the explanation of Australia’s failure in the first great 
crisis of her history to prove equal to the demands made 
upon her. 

The problem before this country after the second 
referendum was indeed a difficult one. A substantial 
majority of the people were determined that Australia 
should not draw out of the struggle and leave the rest of 
the Empire and its Allies to pay the price of maintaining 
her safety and her liberty. But their purpose had to be 
effected within the limits—the narrow limits—imposed by 
her reiterated rejection of compulsory service. It could 
only be effected by an appeal by the Government to the 
very classes who had the best reason for regarding the 
Government with distrust and dislike. In addition to 
this, opposition to conscription and to the Government 
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which had tried to introduce it had tended, naturally 
enough, though quite illogically, to develop into opposition, 
or at any rate indifference, to voluntary recruiting. 

Under these unpromising circumstances the Govern- 
ment, after a delay which caused much impatience, launched 
a new scheme for raising recruits by voluntary enlistment. 
This was intended to raise 2 minimum number of 5,400 
recruits per month. This number was declared to be 
necessary by Sir Samuel Griffith, Chief Justice of Aus- 
tralia, who had been appointed a Royal Commissioner to 
determine, after all the contradictions and confusion of 
the Referendum Campaign, the monthly contribution 
required to reinforce the Australian divisions at the front. 
The appointment of Sir Samuel Griffith for the purpose 
was in itself a somewhat startling admission by the Govern- 
ment of the existence of general reluctance on the part of 
the community to accept its statements of fact. This, 
however, is by the way. A new Minister, Mr. Orchard, 
already known for the active interest he had taken in the 
welfare of soldiers, was appointed as Minister for Re 
cruiting. Additional attractions, in the shape of in- 
creased allowances to wives and children, were offered, and 
a strong effort made to encourage the scheme, initiated 
by private individuals, of insuring the lives of all recruits 
with dependents. It was recognised all through, however, 
that without the whole-hearted co-operation of the leaders 
of the Labour Party and of the trade union organisations 
behind them, any real success was unattainable. The 
problem was to obtain this co-operation in the face of the 
bitter party division which had been aroused by the Re- 
ferendum and the trickery which followed it. 

At this point the Governor-General, following the 
precedent set by His Majesty the King in connection with 
Home Rule, convened a Conference of representative men, 
politicians, employers, trade unionists, and others, in 
order to endeavour to secure that united effort in support 
of voluntary recruiting which every other method had failed 
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to obtain. The suggestion is commonly supposed to have 
come in the first place from Captain Carmichael, an ex- 
Labour Minister from New South Wales, who had returned 
wounded from the front and had thrown himself at once 
with splendid erergy into the recruiting campaign. The 
invitations were accepted by all except the Trades Hall 
leaders in Victoria, and the Conference met in Melbourne 
on April 12. Its deliberations occupied seven days, and 
as its proceedings epitomise with peculiar fidelity the 
political situation existing in Australia to-day, it is worth 
while to give it more than a passing mention. 


The Recruiting Conference. 


Very soon after the Conference met, definite differences 
of opinion became manifest, and the Conference split into 
two well-defined parties. On the one side were the mem- 
bers of the Federal Government, the non-Labour State 
Governments, and the representatives of employers. On 
the other Mr. Tudor, leader of the Federal Opposition 
party, Mr. Ryan, the Labour Premier of Queensland, and 
the representatives of State Labour parties and trades 
unions. On the second day Mr. Tudor, who with his 
colleagues strongly disclaims any feeling of hostility to 
recruiting or any intention of bargaining over the terms 
upon which their personal support to a recruiting effort 
could be secured, produced a statement of what he called 
“some of the conditions which I think it is necessary 
should be fulfilled if there is to be any hope of restoring 
harmony in the community.” In other words he said 
(without admitting that they affected his personal attitude) : 
“These are the things which, in fact, are at present pre- 
venting people from enlisting, and until they are removed 
I give it as my opinion they will not respond to the appeal 
for recruits.” 
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The conditions were as follows : 


1. That there should be a definite pronouncement by the Govern- 
ment that conscription has been finally abandoned. 

z. That there should be no “ economic conscription ” in public 
or private employ. 

(The phrase “economic conscription” apparently meant the 
policy, adopted by some employers of labour, of discharging eligible 
men in order to encourage their enlistment.) 

3. Re-registration of unions de-registered and restoration to 
unions of their former status, restoration to their employment of 
victimised unionists, abolition of bogus unions and bureaux set up 
in connection therewith. 

(This referred almost exclusively to New South Wales, where in 
consequence of the recent strike, described in Tue Rounp Tasie 
for March, many striking unions had lost their registration, and a 
considerable number of their members had found themselves out 
of employment. In some cases new unions—the so-called “ bogus 
unions ” of Mr. Tudor—had been formed in the industries affected. 
The practical meaning of this condition was that all the penalties 
and other misfortunes brought upon trades unionism by this disas- 
trous strike should be wiped out.) 

4. (a) Repeal of all War Precautions Regulations not vital to the 
conduct of the war and a Government guarantee against their 
re-enactment. 

(6) Abolition of Press censorship and limitations upon free 
speech, except as relating to military news of advantage to the enemy. 

(c) Cessation of political and industrial prosecutions under the 
War Precautions Act. 

(d) The immediate release of all persons—not guilty of criminal 
offences—imprisoned in connection with conscription, peace propa- 
ganda, recruiting, and the recent industrial troubles. 

(e) Refund of fines and costs in connection with all industrial and 
political prosecutions during the war period. 

(This somewhat formidable list practically involved the cancel- 
lation of the whole policy of the Federal Government since the first 
conscription referendum.) 

5. That immediate and effective steps be taken to protect soldiers’ 
dependents and the public generally against profiteering. 


This list has been given in full because it is a considered 
opinion formed by men competent to judge as to the 
reasons that have caused Australia to play a somewhat 
sorry part during the last two years. It will be at once 
observed, of course, that they are all political or industrial 
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grievances, some of them, it must be admitted, of a sub- 
stantial character, which are wholly irrelevant to the 
conclusion which they are supposed to support. No 
reasonable or truly patriotic man could possibly regard a 
grievance against the Government or against his employer as 
a reason why he should refuse to fight for the freedom of 
his country or to reinforce those who are voluntarily 
fighting for it. To that extent this catalogue of grievances 
in such a connection is unworthy and even discreditable. 
There is, however, solid ground for satisfaction in the 
fact that there is nothing in it which attributes the want of 
recruits to war-weariness, or to a lack of belief in the cause 
of the Empire and its Allies, or to any flagging in the 
desire to see a complete victory over the Central Powers. 
There is every reason to believe that, in this negative way, 
Mr. Tudor’s list correctly represents the solid body of 
working class feeling in Australia. Subsequent happenings 
in New South Wales, which will be referred to later, confirm 
this view. 

The history of the Conference need not detain us. It 
was thoroughly unsatisfactory. Many of the Labour 
representatives, in spite of their asseverations that they did 
not present these grievances by way of bargaining to 
obtain a price for their support of recruiting, managed to 
furnish such a good imitation of the bargaining spirit that 
outsiders may be forgiven for mistaking it for the real 
thing. In spite of the readiness shown by the members of 
the Federal and State Governments, and by representatives 
of employers, to go as far as they reasonably could in 
removing the causes of stumbling, no definite undertaking 
could be obtained from the majority of Labour represen- 
tatives that, if these obstacles were removed, they would 
personally use their best influence with the organisations 
they represented to secure support for recruiting. In the 
end, after days of desultory debate, a resolution moved by 
Mr. Hughes—* That the delegates present, in the face 
of the imminent peril now besetting the Allied cause, 
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and in view of the expressed willingness of the Federal 
and State Governments to join in the removal of grievances 
which those representing Labour say have been regarded 
as obstacles to recruiting, pledge first their full personal 
co-operation, and, secondly, the most strenuous exertion 
possible of their influence with the Governments and 
organisations they represent, to secure an immediate and 
continuing increase in Australian recruiting on a voluntary 
basis ”—had to be withdrawn, owing to the strong opposition 
of the Labour members to its terms ; and the Conference 
ended with a colourless resolution, suggested by the 
Premier of Victoria, as a compromise, “That this 
Conference, meeting at a time of unparalleled emergency, 
resolves to make all possible efforts to avert defeat at-the 
hands of German militarism, and urges the people of 
Australia to unite in a whole-hearted effort to secure the 
necessary reinforcements under the voluntary system.” 

Even this modest result was only secured by an assurance 
from Mr. Hughes that, as far as his Government was 
concerned, conscription was abandoned, and by the most 
liberal concessions by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Holman, the 
Nationalist Premier of New South Wales, in connection 
with the other matters mentioned. 

If this resolution, and the spirit in which the Conference 
debates were conducted, really represented the spirit 
of the working classes of Australia, those Australians who 
care about the Empire and about the honour of their 
own country might well despair. There is good ground 
for the view, however, that the Labour representatives 
did justice neither to themselves nor to the majority of the 
classes they represent. So far as the general body of 
trade unionists are concerned, it is quite clear that the 
Labour delegates at the Conference were wrong in their 
positive statements that the removal of the “ grievances ” 
enumerated by them was an essential condition of a revival 
of voluntary enlistment. Quite independently of the 
results of the Conference, and, indeed, even before it 
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terminated, there began a strong upward movement in 
the recruiting figures. The average weekly number of 
voluntary recruits actually accepted—a large proportion 
of whom came from trades unionist classes—had fallen, 
in February and March, as low as 400. In the first week 
of April, as the seriousness of the war situation was realised, 
the number rose to 450. Every succeeding week saw a big 
increase, until in the week ending May 18 it reached 1,491, 
or substantially more than enough to make the required 
monthly quota. 

This result appears to be attributable partly to an 
increasing appreciation of the gravity of the war situation, 
partly to the energy thrown into the campaign for recruits 
conducted by Captain Carmichael and others, including 
the very men who had played such a disappointing part in 
the Governor-General’s Conference. When the Conference 
was over, without waiting for the complete fulfilment of 
the undertakings that had been given by Mr. Hughes, 
Mr. Holman and others, many, though not all, of the Labour 
leaders embarked at once upon a recruiting campaign, 
In New South Wales, the President of the Labour Council, 
faithfully honouring the undertaking he had given at the 
Conference, endeavoured to secure the assent of his 
Council to the resolution passed at the Conference, 
which, colourless as it was, was interpreted as a definite 
appeal for enlistments. He recognised the readiness of 
the State Government, led by Mr. Holman, to make every 
possible effort to remove the obstacles peculiar to his 
State, and asked his colleagues to honour their part of the 
undertaking. In his effort he was defeated by a yote 
of 79 to 75. ‘The opposition was led by men who are 
well known anti-war, anti-recruiting apostles, Their 
success in the Labour Council, however, promises to be 
a Pyrrhic victory. Already there are strong signs of a 
rebellion against the dominance which these undesirables 
have secured in the ranks of Labour, The more reasonable 
men in the Party have begun a vigorous protest against 
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a war policy which they claim utterly misrepresents the 
feeling of the majority of the rank and file of trade unionists. 
At the time of writing there appears to be every prospect 
that this protest will result in a serious split in the ranks 
of Labour. If this happens, the lamentable influence of 
a handful of openly revolutionary, anti-war demagogues, 
which ever since the first referendum has been steadily 
increasing, will suffer a severe check, and the latent feeling 
of the majority of the trade unionists, who for all their 
lethargy are as a body thoroughly loyal and not prepared to 
repudiate their obligation to help in the struggle, will find 
clear expression. 

In Victoria Mr. Tudor has already taken the platform 
with Federal Ministers to urge the necessity for recruits. 
But for illness, which has ended in his lamentable death, 
Mr. Elmslie, the State Labour leader, would also have done 
so. In Western Australia the Labour leaders have already 
begun a vigorous campaign, and in Queensland Mr. Ryan, 
the Premier, has taken a leading part in endeavouring 
to give a fresh stimulus to voluntary enlistment. 

All this encourages the hope that the seriousness of the 
war situation is beginning to place our local industrial and 
political quarrels in their true perspective, and to restore 
some of that harmony which existed in Australia before 
the tragic blunder of the conscription referenda. The 
methods adopted for inducing enlistment, sometimes 
vulgar and sensational, always repellent to those who stop 
to think of the fundamental injustice of the voluntary 
system, are part of the price we pay for our refusal to 
adopt compulsion. It is hardly to be expected that we 
shall be able to maintain the high rate of enlistment 
reached in the last week for which the figures were quoted. 
In fact, the figures for the succeeding week (ending May 25) 
show a substantial falling off. But the mere fact of the 
revival, even if temporary, shows that the possibilities of 
the voluntary system are not altogether exhausted, and if 
we can manage to keep the rate of voluntary enlistment at 
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anything near the average of the last four weeks, we shall 
be doing, though not enough, still much moie than most 
of us thought possible a few months ago. 

This record would not be complete without reference to 
tne retirement from federal politics of Sir William Irvine, 
who has been appointed Chief Justice of Victoria. Despite 
a certain inability to understand the point of view of the 
ordinary man, or to garge the strength and direction of 
the currents of popular feeling, his place in Avstralian 
politics will be very hard to fill. His high standards of 
political and personal horour, his wide constitutional 
knowledge, his frank indifference to mere paity interests 
where matters of principle were involved, made him a healthy 
and ennobling influence in the public life of Avstralia. In 
the strenuous and difficule days ahead of vs he will be 
greatly missed. 


Shipbuilding. 


Ovr war efforts have not been wholly confined to raising 


recruits. After delays that seemed almost interminable, 
a start has at length been made with a shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. ‘The trouble has been due to difficulties experi- 
enced by Mr. Hughes in coming to agreements with the 
unions concerned which would secure a reasonable pro- 
spect of continuity in the work. Piece-work rates and 
dilution of labour were the chief obstacles. These have 
at length been overcome, and final agreements have been 
signed with all the unions except the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, most of whose members, however, have 
signed individually. ‘This has enabled the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over the Victorian State Shipbuilding Yards, 
in which two ships of 5,500 tons are now being constructed 
and six others, of similar or greater tonnage, are to follow. 
A contract has also been entered into with the State Govern- 
ment in New South Wales for six similar ships, and four 
more are to be built in private yards in South Australia 
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and Tasmania. All the material and engines for these 
vessels are being manufactured in Australia except the 
steel plates for the first six ships, which have been ordered 
from the United States. Fourteen wooden ships, two of 
which have already been launched, are being built for us 
in the United States. All of these are to arrive here 
during this year. 

Meantime we have diverted from our own coastal trade, 
for oversea service, nearly every available ship. The 
better organisation of inter-State shipping has enabled us 
to hand over to the British Government twenty-six vessels 
hitherto engaged in our coastal and eastern tiade, and eight 
which have been trading between here and New Zealand. 


The South Australian Elections. 


The General Election in South Australia took place on 
April 6. At the previous Election, in the first year of the 


war, the Labour Party had come into power. Then camé 
the first conscription referendum. All the Ministers 
declared for conscription, as did every member but five in 
the Lower House and two in the Upper. In spite of this, 
the majority against conscription was relatively greater 
than almost anywhere in the Commonwealth. The Labour 
bodies began to stone their former prophets, who then 
came out and formed a National Party. Soon by-elections 
put the Liberal Party in power. After much acrimony it 
admitted three members of the National Party to the 
Cabinet ; and, after more unpleasant manceuvring, it was 
arranged that the two Parties should support one another 
at the polls. The former Labour Premie1, Mr. Crawford 
Vaughan, declined Liberal support, and stood as an inde- 
pendent. Naturally enough he was defeated. There fell 
also every member of the previous Labour Government. 
Mr. Verran, a former Labour Premier, was also defeated. 
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They are a loss both to Labour and to Parliament. A new 
Countiy Party, the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association, 
put up seven candidates ; there were many independents, 
and together they imperilled many seats otherwise certain 
for the Liberal-National Coalition. Two women had 
trifling support. In the result, the Coalition secured a 
majority of 19 in the Legislative Assembly and 15 in the 
Council. The National Party retains its identity as a 
separate political organisation, although it has two members 
in the Government. ‘Those of its members who retained 
their seats did so through the Liberal vote, and there 
appears to be small probability of their being re-absorbed, 
for the period of the war at any rate, by the Labour Party. 
Consequently the Government would appear to have a 
fairly secure tenure of office. 

The Labour Party, although it has substantially in- 
creased its numbers, suffered seriously for want of good 
leadership, and hardly polled its full strength, Fai from 
regretting the loss of its former leaders, it glories in the 
fall of those who were defeated, as a victory for solidarity 
and a warning to others. One of its former heroes whom 
it succeeded in defeating was Mr. J. H. Vaughan, a man 
universally respected, who on getting office as Attorney- 
General went into camp as a private and is now at the 
front. Captain Blackburn, V.C., who stood as a Nationalist, 
and Lieutenant Denny, M.C., who stuck to the Labour 
Party, headed the poll in their respective districts. 


Il. Tz Queenstanp State ExLEcTions 


HE Queensland State Elections were held on March 

16, and resulted in a decisive victory for the Labour 

Government, the figures being, Labour 48, Nationalists 24 

—a gain of three seats as compared with the position in 

the last Parliament. 'The sweeping nature of this success 

came as a surprise to both parties. At the beginning of 
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the campaign, the Nationalists encountered misfortune 
in the sudden and serious illness of their leader, Mr. 
Tolmie, which compelled him to resign. His place was 
filled by Mr. E. H. Macartney, who represented a suburban 
constituency, and had held Cabinet rank for some time 
in the Liberal Ministry of Mr. Denham. In all the circum- 
stances, the choice was probably the best that could have 
been made. Mr. Macartney is a man of undoubted ability, 
energy and personal integrity, though somewhat lacking in 
the emotional qualities requisite in an ideal leader. 

The policy put forward by the Government promised 
a programme of progress and development ; but this, on 
analysis, proved to be little more than an extension of the 
experimental legislation and administration of a more or 
less Socialistic type which had characterised the three 
years of its term of office. That is to say, there would be 
more State incursions into the fields of trade and industry, 
more State shops, insurance offices, stations, mines, 
saw-mills and the like ; together with further increases in 
the powers and privileges of the industrial unions, more 
restrictions upon employers, and further taxation upon 
the propertied classes. Mr. Ryan, in his opening 
speech, made a brief reference to the war and to 
the necessity for everyone to do his part to ensure 
victory, but taking the campaign as a whole this sub- 
ject, and also the desirability of the most careful and 
economical management of the financial resources of the 
State, occupied a secondary position. From one influential 
quarter, however, there came an appeal to the workers 
to cultivate a greater “ class-consciousness ” among them- 
selves, and warning them against the dangers of 
“ militarism,” “imperialism” and “ capitalism.” ‘ The 
fond hope which some of them (1.¢. the workers) have that 
they may become employers and exploiters of labour in 
due course must be dispelled, and the fact that there can 
be no possible identity of interest between employer and 
employees must be driven into their minds.” 
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The Nationalist programme, on the other hand, laid 
particular stress upon the necessity of the State’s “ most 
loyal co-operation with the Commonwealth in doing all 
that is possible to secure complete victory for Britain and 
the Allies; and also in dealing with the great problems 
which must follow the conclusion of peace.” It also 
declared it to be vital “‘ that a rehabilitation of the finances 
should be brought about, and a proper balance secured 
between revenue and expenditure.” Continuing, the 
policy promised the encouragement of settlement by a 
further liberalisation of the laws relating to Crown lands— 
including a return to the system of allowing new settlers 
to acquire a freehold tenure, which had been discouraged 
by the late Administration—provision for water conser- 
vation and irrigation, wider facilities for agricultural 
education, and more generous financial assistance to the 
man on the land. An attempt would be made to “ co- 
ordinate and define the future railway policy of the State,” 
and the appointment was foreshadowed of a permanent 
non-political commission to deal with public works. 
“* State Industries,” except in cases where their maintenance 
might be considered as essential to the welfare of the 
community, would be discouraged, together with any 
unnecessary interference with or attack upon private 
enterprise, and every effort would be made to create and 
preserve harmonious relations between employer and 
employed, to check any improper operations of trusts, 
monopolies, or combines, and to ensure real co-operation 
between capital and labour. 

It may be remembered that on May 5, 1917, the Ryan 
Government took a referendum of the electors of Queens- 
land upon its proposal to abolish the Legislative Council. 
The proposal was overwhelmingly defeated by a majority 
of nearly 63,000 out of a total of 295,200 votes. Although 
it was not made a definite plank in the Party platform 
during the campaign, it was stated by several prominent 
speakers that should the Government be again returned to 
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power the question would be revived, and steps taken, 
if not actually to do away with the Council, at least to 
render it powerless further to oppose the will of the 
Administration. How this was to be accomplished, by 
means of another referendum or by “ packing ” the House 
—which, by the way, at present contains the highest 
number of members in its history—so as to make it merely 
an obedient echo of the popular Chamber, even to the 
extent of voting, if required, for its own extinction, has 
not yet been officially divulged. The Nationalist leaders, 
on their part, accepting the vote of May 5 last as expressing 
the desire of the electors for the continuance of the 
bi-cameral system, but at the same time recognising certain 
disadvantages and anomalies in the present constitution 
of the Council, proposed to place it upon an elective basis. 

Much bitterness was imported into the contest, but this 
now appears to be inseparable from Australian politics. 
Speaking generally, the charges levelled against the Govern- 
ment by the Opposition may be said to fall under four 
main heads, namely, undue subservience to the wishes 
of a narrow class organisation to the detriment of the 
larger interests of the whole community ; gross and reckless 
extravagance in the management of the public finances at a 
time when care and economy were absolutely imperative ; 
the introduction into the public service of the American 
political system of “ spoils to the victors,” and the extension 
of that system to the judicial bench ; and last, but by no 
means least, practical if not open and avowed disloyalty 
to the Empire and the Allied cause. As to the fourth of 
these charges, it will be as well to state at once that 
“disloyalty ” does not mean—except perhaps as regards 
one particular individual—that Mr. Ryan and his colleagues 
were accused of being actually hostile to the Empire or 
its Allies or in sympathy with their enemies. There are 
a few such traitors, no doubt, in Australia as elsewhere. 
But the main body of those to whom the term “ disloyalist ” 
is usually applied in this country may be said to fall into 
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two classes. First there are those who, either from 
religious or other motives or because they profess to 
believe that all international conflicts are brought about 
by capitalists and politicians to serve their own ends at the 
expense of the workers, are opposed to all war, and if they 
had the power would prevent the nation from taking any 
further part in the present struggle. The second and 
much larger section comprises those who place their own 
class, party, or individual interests before those of either 
the Commonwealth or the Empire, and though as a rule 
quite willing, in theory at all events, that the Allies should 
“win the war,” yet insist that during the process none of 
their own particular privileges or advantages must be 
assailed. And since, in the present condition of things, 
this is often impossible, they show their resentment by 
refusing, as far as lies within their power, to assist the 
Government in its task of defending the nation. 

The Ryan Government is at present the only Labour 
Administration in the Commonwealth, and it is naturally 
supposed to be in accord with the views of the Party to 
which it must look for support. Nor have definite utter- 
ances, either of official members of the State branch of the 
Party or of individual Ministers, been wanting to give 
colour to the supposition. 

No useful purpose would be served by repeating any 
number of these in detail. By way of illustration, however, 
one example may be given. On January 28, 1918, at the 
annual “ Labour-in-Politics Convention”’—the real Labour 
Parliament—held in the Trades Hall, Brisbane, the Hon. 
W. H. Demaine, M.L.C., President of the Central Political 
Executive and Chairman of the Convention, delivered an 
address, in the course of which he said, referring to the 
war: “This bloody madness must cease. . . . The root 
of the war seems to me to be Imperialism, and whether it 
be German, British, or any other brand of Imperialism, it 
is always and everywhere the arch-enemy of democracy. 
. » » Australia must stand firmly against this Imperialism ; 
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we must keep her free to work out her destiny unfettered 
by old-world shackles, politico-social traditions, and darken- 
ing superstitions.” 

The Premier, Mr. Ryan, was present at the Convention, 
and expressed his appreciation of Mr. Demaine’s speech. 
It may be as well to call to mind, also, that the Queensland 
Labour Government includes in its ranks a Minister who 
has publicly referred to England as “a land of cant, 
humbug and hypocrisy,” described the murder of Nurse 
Cavell and Captain Fryatt as insignificant compared with 
the crimes committed in Ireland by the Imperial Govern- 
ment during the unhappy disturbance in 1916, and declared 
that, in the opinion of many persons in this State, every 
Irish Australian who enlisted for the war was merely 
helping England to oppress the Irish people. Another 
Minister sat by while these remarks were being delivered 
and made no protest. Considerable indignation was 
excited when the speech became known to the general 
public, but Mr. Ryan and his Ministers stood by their 
colleague, who has since been promoted to a more important 
place in the Cabinet. 

Mention was made in the March number of Tue Rounp 
TABLE (p. 401) of a conflict which had arisen between the 
Commonwealth and the State of Queensland with regard 
to the publication of anti-conscription matter in the State 
Hansard. 'The facts of this case may now be briefly set 
down. During the Conscription campaign certain litera- 
ture was barred by the censors on account of some objec- 
tionable matter which it was alleged to contain. ‘Thereupon 
it was arranged to have the question brought up in Parlia- 
ment. In the debate which followed the whole of the 
prohibited matter was repeated at length, and thus found 
its way into Hansard. A number of extra copies were to 
be printed and distributed throughout the State, thus 
rendering the censors’ prohibition null and void. The 
Federal authorities, however, got wind of this move, and 
promptly countered it by raiding the State Printing Office, 
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and seizing all the copies of the objectionable number they 
could find. Legal proceedings were begun by both sides, 
by the Federal Government against Mr. Ryan and others 
for conspiracy to defeat the censorship, and by the State 
Government against the Federal authorities for an in- 
fringement of State rights ; but by mutual consent these 
have since been discontinued. The Queensland Premier’s 
share in this incident perhaps cannot be called actual 
disloyalty, but it certainly shows no very strong desire on 
his part to assist the Central Government in its work of 
enabling Australia to help in winning the war. 

No review of this sort would be complete without 
taking into account the personality of the Labour leader. 
The Hon. T. J. Ryan, Premier of Queensland, is an Irish 
Australian, of between forty and forty-five years of age, a 
barrister by profession, and a graduate of the University 
of Melbourne. He can hardly be described from any 
point of view as a high or inspiring type of politician ; 
nevertheless it must be admitted that he possesses not a 
few of the essential qualities of leadership, especially of a 
Party the majority of the adherents of which are not 
accustomed to look below the surface. He is big, burly 
and genial—though he can show quite the reverse of the 
last-named characteristic to those who oppose him—a 
fluent if not a very intellectual speaker, with a ready com- 
mand of all the current Labour catch-phrases and shib- 
boleths ; and one who does not allow himself to be cramped, 
in his public utterances, by any undue regard to the exi- 
gencies of either logic or facts. A clever political strate- 
gist, he has displayed, during his term of office, an almost 
uncanny astuteness, not only in evading unpleasant issues, 
but in getting himself and his Ministry out of some very 
awkward and compromising situations. There can be 
little doubt that his presence at the head of affairs counted 
for a great deal during the late contest. 

A regrettable influence which made itself felt during the 
elections was that of sectarianism. Mr. Ryan is a Roman 
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Catholic, and two at least of his ministers profess the same 
faith. There are, of course, many members of this Church 
in the Nationalist ranks, some of them men of high standing 
in the community. But there is also to be found, among 
the poorest and most ignorant classes of the population, a 
large Irish Catholic element, and this, naturally enough, 
was greatly elated to see’in office a Government at the head 
of which stood a man, by descent at least, of its own 
nationality and creed. In some electorates the very name 
of the Premier was in itself worth hundreds of votes. 

To all appearances the Labour Government is firmly 
seated in the saddle for another three years. Nevertheless, 
its task, even with the best of good fortune, will not be 
easy. There is the possibility of a split in its own ranks, 
should the extremists, whose influence seems to be growing 
in Queensland as elsewhere in Australia, make the pace too 
hot. There is the ever-widening gap between revenue and 
expenditure, which must be filled. There is the quarrel 
with the Legislative Council, which is in no way disposed 
to surrender or minimise its constitutional rights, butt- 


ressed as they are by the overwhelming popular vote of 
a year ago. There are the continually increasing demands 
of organised trade unionism, to which it must listen, and 
which it must endeavour to satisfy. On the whole, the 
lot of the Ryan Administration, for the next two or three 
years, is not one to be envied. 


Australia. May, 1918. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Tue SEssion 


HE third session of the second Parliament of the Union 

of South Africa differed very little in its general charac- 
teristics from its predecessors since the outbreak of the war. 
There was the usual outburst of protest on the part of 
General Hertzog and his Nationalist followers against the 
part the Union is playing in the struggle ; the oft-repeated 
display of personal animosity against the Prime Minister and 
General Smuts; the constantly reiterated protest against 
the methods of recruiting committees, and against the 
policy of interning enemy civilians ; the inevitable motion 
in favour of complete amnesty for those who took part in 
the rebellion of 1914. ‘These things have become the bread- 
and-butter lines of our sessions. It is not necessary to 
enlarge upon them again. Most of them have been dealt 
with in previous numbers of Tue Rounp Taste, and no 
amount of Parliamentary discussion can ever hope to throw 
any fresh light on their dismal intricacies. But apart from 
these topics the time of the session was perhaps less taken up 
with business directly connected with the war than in pre- 
vious sessions. A great deal of useful legislation was passed, 
including a Factory Act and a Regulation of Wages Act on 
the model of the English Trade Board Act of 1909. Both 
these measures assume an added importance in view of the 
astonishing increase in locally manufactured articles, caused 
by the impossibility of importing goods which previous to 
the war no one ever dreamed of producing in the Unior. 
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Then opportunity was taken to consolidate our electoral 
laws, the laws relating to the registration of deeds and the 
appointment of Justices of the Peace. Acts were also passed 
regulating the dairy industry and laying down the terms on 
which the Government may dispose of its mineral rights in 
the Far East Rand. All these involve questions of con- 
siderable interest, but in this article only the Government’s 
war measures and mining legislation will be dealt with. 

The war measures numbered three: an Act for the 
conservation of our wheat supplies, an amending Act to 
the War Special Pensions Act passed last session, and an 
Act to amend further the Public Welfare and Moratorium 
Act which was passed in September, 1914, after the out- 
break of the war. Of these the first two were passed ; 
the last foundered under circumstances which are 
described later on. It is not necessary to say much on 
war pensions. In this important matter the Union 
is closely following on the example of Great Britain. 
We have taken over the system instituted by the Royal 
Warrant of March 29, 1917, and adapted it to our local 
conditions. No doubt it will require constant detailed 
adjustment, as experience is accumulated ; and it seems 
likely, therefore, that amending Acts will form a regular 
feature of sessions yet to come. But it is necessary to give 
some attention to the other two Bills. 

South Africa, like the rest of the world, has had to grapple 
with the problem of the increasing cost of living. This first 
became acute in May, 1916, and to inquire into it the 
Government appointed a special Commissioner. He 1¢- 
ported in August, 1916, that the increase in articles of 
necessity, including rent, up to July, 1916, averaged over 
the principal towns of the Union, amounted to 15 per cent. 
Thereupon the Government appointed a permanent cost of 
living Commission of three members and endowed them 
with the powers possessed by a judge of the Supreme Court 
as regards calling evidence and ordering the production of 
documents. This Commission fulfils two functions. In 
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the first place, it publishes monthly in the Gazette a state- 
ment showing the percentage of increase in certain standard 
articles, including rent, in each of the principal towns. The 
latest figure shows an average increase of 23 per cent. In 
the second place, it acts as adviser to the Government on 
what steps should be taken as far as possible to keep the cost 
down. One of its first actions was to advise the fixing of the 
price of sugar, and this was done with satisfactory results. 
The Commissioners then found it necessary to turn their 
attention to wheat. South Africa, though a wheat-pro- 
ducing country, has never been able to grow her full require- 
ments, and has been in the habit of making up any deficit 
by importations from Australia. This happy state of 
affairs continued until the end of 1917, when shortage of 
freight made it apparent that henceforth the Union would 
be thrown on her own resources. Her requirements are 
estimated at 3} million bags, her production at 3 million, 
a quantity which, it is obvious, if properly husbanded, 
should be sufficient for her needs. ‘Therefore the Com- 
mission recommended firstly that a maximum price be fixed 
for wheat of 16s. per 100 lb. to the farmer f.o.r. at the 
nearest station, and secondly that no flour should be sold 
except either flour containing not less than go per cent. of 
the wheat berry or a mixture in the proportion of 83 lb. of 
the above with 17 lb. of either barley flour, rye flour or 
maize meal. The Government adopted the second but not 
the first recommendation. Mr. Burton, in explaining the 
reasons for this departure from the Commission’s advice, 
claimed that the production of wheat in the future is likely 
to be less satisfactory owing to the impossibility of pro- 
curing the essential fertilisers, and that if, in addition to this 
drawback, a maximum price were fixed production would 
be still more discouraged. ‘The Commissioners themselves 
had reported against the fixing of a minimum price for a 
term of years, on the ground that if imported wheat at any 
time during the period were obtainable at a lower price all 
sorts of complications would arise. No doubt there is much 
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to be said for the Government’s contention ; but, on the 
other hand, it has added force to the impression, which is 
unhappily so characteristic of South African politics, that no 
Government can bring itself to impose any real disability or 
sacrifice on the farming community. ‘This impression keeps 
alive the tendency of parties to divide on the somewhat 
vicious line of town against country—a division which in the 
end must be mainly racial. 

The Government’s attitude on its own Bill to amend 
the Public Welfare and Moratorium Act also received severe 
condemnation from the representatives of urban constituen- 
cies. This Bill had two objects in view. Firstly, to give 
the Government power to regulate rents for the period of 
the war and six months after; and, secondly, power to 
control and regulate for the same period (1) the extent of 
development work which may be carried out on any mine, 
(2) the distribution to the mines of native labourers and 
stores, and (3) any supplies and stores necessary for the 
maintenance of any industry essential to the public welfare. 
We need not here discuss the regulation of rents. The 
necessity for this, if the cost of living is to be controlled, is 
obvious, though it met with a good deal of opposition. But 
the justification for the other proposals of the Bill is less 
clear, and these certainly gave rise to some curious episodes 
during their passage through the House. Before dealing 
with this something must be said as to certain other aspects 
of the mining question and other legislation concerned 
with it. 

The Acts giving compensation for the victims of 
miners’ phthisis unfortunately still provide every year 
a subject for Parliamentary inquiry and usually for 
legislation and will probably continue to do so for some 
time to come. The progress of preventive measures of 
recent years has been remarkable and conditions under- 
ground in regard to the prevalence of dust and the general 
well-being of the employees have greatly improved. But 
the disease is not yet eradicated, and until it is we must 
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expéct an annual demand on the attention of Parliament 
30 as to deal with the numerous cases of hardship and 
difficulty which arise under the scheme of compensation 
provided by the various Acts in force. A Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Assembly sat on this matter, and in 
the result an Act was passed suspending the operation of 
certain provisions in the existing law pending the report of 
a Commission which is to sit in the recess. 

The most controversial section of the mining legislation of 
the session was that dealing with the leasing of the mineral 
rights in what is known as the Far East Rand Area. In 
order to appreciate the questions at issue it is necessary 
to go some way back into the history of the mining law (or, 
as it is generally called, the Gold Law) of the Transvaal. 
From the time when the importance of the gold-bearing 
deposits of the Transvaal began to be realised the principle 
was laid down that the right of mining for and disposing of 
precious metals belonged to the State. The owner of the 
land in which they were found retained in law a bare owner- 
ship in them, but in respect of mining for or disposing of 
them he had only such rights as were actually given him by 
statute. These consisted chiefly in the right to select a 
portion of the mineral area which he could exploit himself 
or sell to others. After his selection was made the rest of 
the mineral area was thrown open to be pegged out in 
claims by anyone who chose to take out a licence from the 
Government. 

Before the end of the republican regime it was recognised 
that this system of disposing of the public share of mineral 
areas was wasteful and even dangerous. After the war the 
Crown Colony Government stopped the throwing open of 
areas for pegging, so that the responsible Government of the 
future, when it came to deal with the new goldfields 
which were known to exist on the east of the Witwatersrand, 
might be free to apply to them a more rational policy, which 
had already been developed and was only waiting to be put 
into application. 
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The Gold Law of 1908 gave effect to this new policy. 


It empowered the Government either to mine on its own 
account the mineral areas remaining after the owner of the 
land had taken his share or to lease the mining rights over 
these areas by public tender. This system enables the 
Government to lay out the mineralised lard into areas 
large enough to constitute a workable mine, to enforce 
conditions as to the raising of capital where the mining 
rights are given out by tender, and to secure the greatest 
possible advantage to the public Treasury. The first mine 
leased under this system has just come into full production, 
after about seven years of preliminary work in shaft-sinking, 
development and erection of plant. The Government share 
of the profits is based on a sliding scale determined by the 
ratio between profits and gold recovery. It is estimated 
that the mine will have a working life of something between 
20 and 30 years and that the share of profits accruing to the 
State from its operations will fall somewhere between 
£12,000,000 and £17,000,000. Six areas in all have been 
given out by tender. With the exception of the one just 
mentioned they are yet some time short of the producing 
stage, and, as their operations disclose more information as . 
to the reefs undeilying this extensive area, other leases will 
be applied for. 

The law passed during the past session was not in itself 
of great interest. It was intended to provide for the 
amendment of the existing law in certain re pects in which 
experience has shown it to be cumbrous or inadequate. But 
it was made the occasion for a vigorous demonstration by 
those members who urge that the State should itself carry 
on mining operations instead of leasing its mineral rights to 
private enterprise. This policy is, of course, advocated by 
the Labour Party. It is also a prominent plank in the 
platform of the Nationalist Party. In their eyes the pay- 
ment of some millions of pounds in dividends every year 
by the mining companies to shareholders outside the 
country is only another illustration of the exploitation of 
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South Africa by alien interests. It is indeed often put for- 
ward by them as one of the evils arising from our present 
state of dependence on an outside Power. If only the State 
would dig up all this gold for itself, so much more money 
would be “ kept in the country ” and the threatening shadow 
of a land tax would no longer hang over the head of the 
South African farmer. Such arguments for State mining 
fit in alike with the demand for political independence and 
with the cry against the domination of the foreign capitalist, 
and on both these grounds commend themselves to the 
Nationalist Party. A Commission which was appointed to 
inquire into the matter reported by a majority against State 
exploitation, but its report cannot be regarded as a final 
pronouncement on the question; and, though Parliament 
last session rejected the arguments of the advocates of 
State mining, and passed the law facilitating the giving out 
of mineral areas by lease to private enterprise, it is certain 
that we have not heard the last of so seductive an idea. 
The debates on the passing of the Act acquired an 
additional interest because of a long and somewhat acri- 
monious discussion earlier in the session on an agreement 
between the Government and the lessees of the area first 
given out by public tender. A minimum scale had been 
laid down by the Government for determining the share of 
profits to be taken by the State and the lease was given to 
the tenderer offering the largest advance on the minimum 
scale. As soon as the mine reached the producing stage 
the Company found that the scale, as increased by their 
tender, was unexpectedly onerous, largely because the 
mine was turning out to be richer than had been anticipated. 
They were faced with the prospect that the ratio of their 
profits to the value of the gold recovered would, in all 
probability, fall just at that point in the scale where the 
proportion of profit accruing to the Government, under the 
graduation offered by them, rises by a large step. The 
result in practice would be that all inducement to them to 
work over that particular rate of profit would be withdrawn, 
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because for some distance above that point in the scale the 
whole of any increase of profit, or even more, would go to 
the Government. They therefore approached the Govern- 
ment for an alteration of the scale such as, while still giving 
a larger share in profits than would have come to the Govern- 
ment under the scale which had been offered by any of the 
unsuccessful tenderers, would also be more scientifically 
graduated in the higher ratios. 

The technical advisers of the Government recommended 
an amended agreement which the Company was willing to 
accept, and the Government provisionally entered into the 
new agreement, but, in view of the very large extent to 
which the public revenues would be affected, stipulated for 
the approval of both Houses of Parliament to the alteration. 
The House of Assembly referred the proposal for con- 
sideration to the Select Committee on Public Accounts, 
which, much to the surprise of the Government, reported 
by a small majority against ratification. The Government, 
however, regarded itself as committed to the alteration, 
and succeeded in carrying it through Parliament after a long 
and somewhat bitter debate. 

Another matter affecting the mining industry which 
came before Parliament during the past session was the 
question of the ‘possible closing down of a number of so- 
called low-grade mines, that is mines where the gold content 
of the reef is so low that they can only be worked in normal 
times with a very small margin of profit. The rise in the 
price of stores of all sorts since the war and the increased 
wages that have to be paid owing to the greater cost 
of living have had a most serious effect on mines of this 
class, and they are faced with the necessity of working 
at a loss or closing down. Many of them if once closed 
would not be reopened, even if costs returned to the pre-war 
level. In that case the large amount of gold which is con- 
tained in these low-grade reefs would be left unworked 
and permanently lost. Besides this the closing of a number 
of mines which are at present employing large numbers 
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of men and using large quantities of stores, could not fail 
to have an adverse effect on the prosperity of the country, 
especially on those towns and communities which have 
grown up round them. And, finally, many men who have 
enlisted on the guarantee of their jobs being kept open for 
them, and of their being paid by these mines, while on active 
service, a third of their civil pay in the case of single men 
and a half in the case of married men, would lose both this 
guaranteed pay and their jobs. On these grounds the 
Government was urged to come to the assistance of these 
mines, by means of a subsidy or otherwise, so as to enable 
them to keep open till working costs return to a normal 
figure. Another proposal was that a certain number of 
these low-grade mines which have still considerable ore 
reserves should be selected by agreement between the 
Government and the Chamber of Mines for closing. The 
others would then be materially helped by having the 
native labour which would be released from the closed 
mines distributed among them and by the diminished 
demand for explosives. The output of gold would not 
suffer, because the labour and stores thus made available 
would largely be used by richer mines, which are now 
unable to work at their full capacity, in crushing rock with 
a greater gold content. The Government would then be 
asked to provide the funds necessary to keep the closed 
mines free from water and in a condition to resume when 
conditions became more favourable. 

These proposals were considered by a Select Committee 
of the House of Assembly, which reported against any 
financial assistance from public funds to mining com- 
panies. The evidence placed before the Committee 
tended to show that the causes making against profitable 
working were too uncertain in their nature and operation 
to enable the Government to calculate with any confidence 
on mines which might be subsidised during the war period 
being able to carry on without the subsidy afterwards ;: 
that several of the mines concerned, including some of 
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the largest, would in all probability have been in any case 
threatened with closing owing either to the exhaustion of 
their ore or to a progressive decline in its gold values. No 
doubt the rise in costs due to war conditions and a scarcity 
of native labour had very seriously aggravated the difficulties 
of those mines which in normal times were only able to earn 
a very low rate of profit, but it was quite uncertain how 
long these conditions might continue even after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and, if once the Government were 
committed to the precedent of keeping mines open, which 
for one reason or another were not able to operate at a profit, 
it would be undertaking a liability to which there would be 
no limit. On these grounds the Committee reported 
against any financial assistance from public funds, but 
recommended that the Government should if necessary 
control the distribution of stores, explosives and native 
labour among the mining companies so as to secure that no 
producing mine should be placed at an unfair disadvantage 
owing to the shortage of necessary materials or labour. 
This recommendation the Government attempted, as 
stated above, to put into force; but it soon found 
itself confronted by many obstacles. In the first 
place, the. diamond mines contrived to get themselves 
excluded. Then some of the farmers started protesting 
against the wide latitude of the power to control supplies 
and stores necessary for the maintenance of any industry 
essential to the publ*c welfare. This m‘ght be construed 
to mean the complete control of farm products! So 
impressed was Mr. Orr, the Finance Minister in charge of 
the B'll, with this protest, that he accepted an amendment 
deleting this provision, but on a division he was defeated, 
three of his colleagues in the Cabinet voting against him. 
But the opponents of the Bill were not satisfied with this 
reverse, and returned to the charge on the report stage, 
moving that the Bill be recommitted. To everyone’s 
astonishment, this motion had as its seconder the chief 
Government whip, who explained that he did so in his per- 
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sonal capacity only. It was, however, defeated, and the Bill 
passed its third reading on the morning of Wednesday, 
May 8. ‘That it did not achieve a quicker passage was also 
due to the blocking tactics adopted by one member of the 
Nationalist persuasion, who persistently prevented more 
than one stage being taken on each day. The day follow- 
ing was Ascension Day—a public holiday in South Africa— 
and one on which the House will not sit. Added to this 
members were straining at the leash to get home. The 
House was already reduced in numbers to 62 out of 131, and 
the Government made no secret that it despaired of 
keeping a quorum over Ascension Day. It was, therefore, 
essential that the Senate should pass this very contentious 
measure in one sitting on the Wednesday. This was at 
once rendered impossible by the ruling of the President 
that a day’s notice had to be given for the necessary sus- 
pension of the standing rules and orders, and they thereupon 
adjourned over Ascension Day to the Friday following. 
The responsibility was thus thrown back upon the Lower 
House. If the Bill was to be passed members must be 
prepared to remain in session until after the public holiday. 
The opinion of the House on this was taken on the motion 
for the adjournment which was moved as soon as it became 
known that the Senate had adjourned. On a division the 
actual numbers were exactly equal; but the tellers by an 
oversight omitted the name of Col. Creswell, the leader of 
the Labour party, from amongst the Noes and returned a 
majority of one for the Ayes. Therefore the Speaker was 
not called on to exercise his casting vote on this delicate 
question, and the House adjourned without passing this 
very necessary bit of war legislation. The whole episode 
has somewhat impaired the prestige of the Government. 
There was an absence of leadership, a lack of cohesion 
even in the ranks of the Cabinet, and apparently no clear 
idea as to whether the Bill was really necessary or not. To 
some people it appeared as if the whole proceedings were 
merely a manoeuvre to make it appear that the Government 
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had done its best to pass the Bill while throwing the 
responsibility for its massacre upon the Senate. However 
this may be, the failure to endow the Government with 
power to control rents has already had a bad effect on 
working-class opinion, and has added force to a wave of 
industrial unrest from which the country is at the present 
moment suffering ; while nothing has been done to ease the 
critical situation of the low-grade mines. 

There is no doubt that the position of a number of these 
mines is very serious and that the closing of them will cause 
considerable dislocation in employment and in business 
which it would be desirable if possible to avoid at the present 
time. It would probably not cause any reduction in the 
present output of gold, as the stores and native labour, and 
a considerable portion at least of the European labour, 
would be absorbed by the mines which are working richer 
ore, and which are at present not working at full capacity. It 
may be that if these mines close now a large quantity of gold 
contained in these low-grade reefs may be abandoned which 
otherwise would have been worked, but it is impossible to 
say with any certainty how much of it would have been 
worked and how much of it will be finally abandoned. 

However that may be, it does not seem at all likely that 
the Government will see its way to subsidise mining com- 
panies from public funds to enable them to keep open 
unpayable mines. If the Government should be convinced 
that it was necessary in the public interest that some or all 
of these mines should be kept going, it would probably find 
it preferable to take over the management into its own hands 
rather than to subsidise private companies over whose work- 
ing it could exercise no real control. That, however, is a 
contingency which the Select Committee did not apparently 
feel called upon to face. 


South Africa. June, 1918. 
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I. Tue Specrat Session 


HE New Zealand Parliament met in special session 

on April 9. The Governor-General’s speech stated 
that the session had been convened to consider the proposal 
that the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance 
should represent New Zealand at the forthcoming Imperial 
Conference and meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet in 
London, and to make provision for the financial require- 
ments of the Dominion during their absence.. A second 
session would be convened later in the year for the 
transaction of general business, and during the present 
session legislation to be proposed would be “ limited: to 
the financial exigencies of the Dominion, and such other 
matters as demanded immediate attention consequent on 
war conditions.” ‘The assembling of Parliament took 
place at the time of the first lull in the gigantic German 
offensive. War news was being watched with profound 
and painful interest, and it needed no elaboration to drive 
home the truth of His Excellency’s statement that “ the 
present moment probably marks the crisis of the war in 
which the Empire has so long been engaged.” There was, 
therefore, little risk of protracted debate or of serious 
opposition to the Government proposals. 

The speeches on the Address-in-reply were few and 
brief. An amendment to the effect that the adminis- 
tration of the Defence Department was unsatisfactory 
and called for an immediate change was defeated by 
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47 to 4, while a further amendment expressing want of 
confidence in the Ministry found only § supporters. 

A conference of the House—virtually a secret session— 
was then held, at which it was resolved “ that this con- 
ference of members of the New Zealand Parliament 
approves of the representation of New Zealand at the 
Imperial War Conference and War Cabinet by the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Finance, and agrees to do 
everything possible to facilitate their departure so as to 
enable them to reach London by the date appointed.” 

The House then settled down to consideration of the 
one measure proposed, which, while covering a number 
of matters, was introduced under the short title of “ the 
Finance Bill.” The debate, both on the second reading 
and in committee, was not lengthy, although sharp 
criticism was directed against some of the Government 
proposals, and at one stage Mr. Massey found it necessary 
to appeal to the House to remember the crisis in which it 
was acting, and not to delay the passage of the Bill. 

The measure was passed with only slight modifications, 
and Parliament rose after being in session for just a week. 
The main provisions of the Act have some general interest 
and may be very shortly summarised. Land tax and 
income-tax (including special war tax) were imposed at 
the same rates as last year, the large surplus, referred to 
later, rendering any increase unnecessary. Authority was 
given to borrow {20,000,000, which, except as to certain 
certificates and stock available in limited quantities for 
small investors, was to be free of income-tax (as in the case 
of the 1917 loans). It was around this provision that a 
good deal of the discussion centred, but although vigorous 
criticism was directed from many quarters against the 
policy of borrowing at 44 per cent. free of income-tax the 
Government declined to give way, and the clause was 
eventually carried by 40 votes to 18. 

Stringent provision was made to compel taxpayers to 
contribute in due proportion to the war purposes loan— 
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which term included the unissued balance of the loan 
authorised in 1917. The existing provisions dealing with 
this matter were repealed, and it was enacted that if the 
Commissioner of Taxes has reason to believe that any 
person (including a Company) has not subscribed to the 
war loan in due proportion to his means he may call upon 
such person to subscribe an amount specified in the notice, 
but not exceeding six times the yearly average for the past 
three years of the land tax and income-tax paid by the 
taxpayer. A right of appeal from the Commissioner’s 
requisition is given, the appeal lying in the first instance 
to a special Board of Appeal composed entirely of Govern- 
ment officers, and from that body to a judge of the 
Supreme Court sitting in chambers. Failure to comply 
with the notice, as originally given or as modified on appeal, 
renders the taxpayer liable to a penalty equivalent to 
double his land and income-tax, and upon any moneys 
which he is compelled to lend he is to receive interest 
at 3 per cent. only. 

Here again sharp critisicm was drawn in the House, 
and has been repeated with emphasis in newspapers and 
throughout the country. No one objects to the principle 
of compulsory loans, but the method proposed is open to 
serious objections. In the first place a man does not 
know how much he ought to invest. True, he knows the 
compulsory limit, but if everyone invested up to that 
limit the loan would be very much oversubscribed, and 
it is only when the time for voluntary subscriptions has 
expired that the deficit, if any, is ascertained. In the next 
place, the power given to the Commissioner—although 
it is subject to the right of appeal—is a very wide one, and 
there is strong objection to a man having the burden 
forced upon him of resisting a demand made at the 
discretion of the Commissioner and with no guiding 
principle or measure furnished by the Legislature. Lastly, 
the Act does not discriminate between men who have 
subscribed well to previous loans and those who have not. 
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No statutory provision is made for taking into account 
the previous contributions, and the Minister expressly 
stated that he regretted this could not be done. In a 
statement made since Parliament rose he qualified this to 
some extent by pointing out that no doubt the matter 
will be considered when the Commissioner, or the Board 
of Appeal, is investigating the grounds of any objection 
to lend, while it has since been announced that, in cases 
where previous contributions have been made, the 
Commissioner’s formal requisition will not issue at once, 
but that an opportunity will first be given for negotiation 
between the Commissioner and the taxpayer as to what 
amount the latter should in fairness be called upon to lend. 

These considerations, however, have not removed the 
objections or stifled the criticism levelled at the scheme, 
and the provision is another instance of the tendency under 
National Government to take short but dangerous cuts. 
Legislation is hastily framed, loyalty to the National 
Ministry is relied on to restrain members from opposing 
on matters of detail, and war exigencies are made an excuse 
for slipshod legislation which has not been fully worked 
out and the defects of which are left to be overcome in the 
course of administration by officials. A striking illus- 
tration of this method of legislation was furnished in the 
Finance Act of 1916, which, after providing in most sweeping 
and ill-considered fashion for taxation of “ excess profits,” 
gave the Commissioner express power to make a reduction 
where he considered undue hardship would be caused. 
War exigencies demand war methods and justify machinery 
unknown in peace, but they do not destroy the responsi- 
bility of Parliament or the Cabinet to consider all measures 
fully and to leave as little as possible to the discretion of 
officials who are called upon to administer the law. 

The tendency to slackness and indifference on the part 
of members who support a National Ministry is illustrated 
by the fact that, although during the debate on the Bill 
the foregoing objections were pointed out, no member 
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took the trouble to suggest an amendment which would 
be free from them. The most the Minister would do in 
committee was to insert a clause giving the right (already 
mentioned) to appeal from the Board to a judge of the 
Supreme Court, and although on the second reading there 
had been some outspoken criticism of the measure, this 
concession was accepted in committee without any attempt 
being made to deal with the fundamental objections which 
had been raised. 

Judging from the utterances of the Minister it would 
appear that the stringent provisions of the Act were 
deliberately drawn with the intention of alarming people 
into lending to the Government, and with little idea that 
they would be put into operation except in very gross 
cases of “ shirking ” by wealthy men. The laudable desire, 
however, to assist the war loan does not justify crudeness 
in framing or failure to make the provisions equitable, 
clear and reasonably certain. 

A most important clause in the Act is one extending 
the life of the present Parliament until December, 1919, 
unless a dissolution takes place earlier. This met with 
fairly general approval in Parliament, where the clause was 
carried by 43 votes to 19, and has not been seriously ob- 
jected to by the constituencies. 

Local bodies’ loans are protected by a moratorium until 
the end of the war, and for twelve months thereafter, and 
local authorities are authorised to borrow upon overdraft 
for the purpose of investing in any war loan. 

The Mortgages Extension Act (which allows a mora- 
torium in the case of principal moneys secured by mort- 
gages) is amended in important respects. Except in the 
case of “trade mortgages ” (defined as mortgages to any 
bank, trading company, or merchant, securing the balance 
of the account current of a customer) no covenant exclud- 
ing the moratorium is to have any force or effect, whether 
entered into before or after the passing of the Act, and whether 
the document containing the covenant constitutes a new 
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mortgage or an extension of the term of an existing mort- 
gage. ‘The power of the Supreme Court to impose upon 
the mortgagor the obligation to pay an increased rate of 
interest as one of the terms upon which the benefit of the 
moratorium should be granted is fettered by a provision 
that the rate shall not exceed such maximum rate (if any) 
as may for the time being have been fixed by the Governor- 
General in Council under the authority of any law in that 
behalf enabling, and the Minister stated during the debate 
that the intention was to limit such interest to 6 per cent. 
Here again it is obvious that the object of the measure is 
to divert investments to the war loan. It is, however, 
difficult to find any justification for destroying existing 
covenants whereby under direct statutory authority the 
operation of the principal Act is expressly waived and 
excluded. In many cases hardship will undoubtedly be 
caused to lenders by this drastic provision, and there does 
not appear to have been any serious suggestion, either in 
Parliament or outside, that cases of real hardship to 
borrowers had been caused by the prolongation of the war 
sufficient to justify the interference of Parliament with 
contracts already made. 

The final clauses of the Act authorise the Government 
to make regulations for the following purposes : 

(a) Procuring, exacting, enforcing, controlling and regu- 
lating National Service during the war. 

(>) Prohibiting or restricting any service, employment, 
occupation, business, work, or industry. 

(c) Regulating the remuneration for National Service, 
subject, however, to the Arbitration Act and any awards 
or industrial agreements for the time being in force. 

The expression “ National Service” is defined as meaning 
all service, employment, etc., whether under the Crown 
or under any other employer, or independent of any em- 
ployer, which is deemed by the Governor-in-Council, or 
any authority appointed under regulations, to be essential 
to the public welfare, and it includes not merely personal 
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service but the use of any factory, premises, machinery or 
the like. 

It was over these provisions that the debate waxed 
hottest, and at one time threatened to develop into obstruc- 
tion by the Labour members. These last were pro- 
foundly suspicious of the proposal, expressing the fear that 
under it workers might be compelled to work for the 
private gain of others. One member bluntly put it that 
the real purpose of the clause was that workers “ should 
be taken by the scruff of the neck and used for private 
gain.” An amendment was moved adding a proviso to 
the effect that in any regulations made under the clause 
there should be an express statement that no labour should 
be transferred from any trade industry or occupation to 
any other for the purpose of private gain. Sir Joseph 
Ward, while disclaiming the intention imputed to the 
Government, said that the insertion of such a provision 
would neutralise the Bill, but that the Government had 
decided to introduce a safeguard by the addition of the 
following clause : 


All regulations made under this section shall be laid before Parlia- 
ment within 14 days after the making thereof, if Parliament is then 
in session ; and if not, within 14 days after the commencement of 
the next ensuing session. Ifthe House should by resolution declare 
that it does not assent to any such regulations, such regulations shall 
cease to have any force or effect as from the date of passing such 
resolution, or as from such later date as may be specified in the 
resolution. 


He also promised that Labour representatives would be 
consulted when the regulations were being drawn. 

These concessions failed to satisfy the dissentients, but 
opposition was powerless to prevent the passage of the 
measure with the addition of the clause quoted. So far 
the only application of the powers given to the Government 
has been a set of regulations restricting development 
works, and the raising of new capital by companies, the 
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prime object of such regulations being obviously to stimu- 
late the investment of capital in the war loans. 


Il. War Loan anv FINANCE 


F the loan authorised last session, {9,500,000 had 

been kept in reserve. This was offered for subscrip- 
tion in April, and at the moment of writing there is still a 
million of it to be taken up. If this is not immediately 
forthcoming the compulsory powers given by the Finance 
Act will be applied. The further loan of £20,000,000 just 
authorised will probably not be put on the market until 
near the end of the year. 

When Parliament met the precise figures for the financial 
year ending March 31 were not available, but in a pro- 
visional statement made by the Minister of Finance it was 
announced that the approximate surplus on the year’s 
workings was 4} millions. This, added to the accumulated 
surplus at March 31, 1917, gave an aggregate of about 
10? millions, out of which there was invested in London 
in Government securities a total sum of (8,728,817. It 
was also stated that the total amount raised by New Zealand 
for war purposes was {46,304,860, of which practically 
£41,000,000 had been expended. The revenue receipts 
were approximately two millions in excess of the estimate. 

The financial condition of the country continues to be 
very satisfactory under the burden necessarily thrust upon 
it by the war. Individuals have suffered, the general cost 
of living has increased a great deal, and shortage of shipping 
facilities has disturbed trade and occasioned at times a 
scarcity of imported commodities. As a whole, however, 
the country is prosperous, and the heavy taxation has been 
easily borne. The problem of securing sufficient shipping 
to get our produce away is the one that causes most 
anxiety. 
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III. Tue Catt anp THE Response 


Y the beginning of April there was becoming dis- 

cernible a slight tendency on the part of the people of 
this country to underestimate the weight of the burden 
which, lay upon the Allies, and of which we were bound to 
bear our part. We were not blind to the extreme proba- 
bility of a German offensive, assisted by the transference 
of men in large numbers fiom the Eastern front, but 
behind the words in which we discussed and admitted the 
probability there was a strong general conviction—perhaps 
it would be more correct to say assumption—that a serious 
driving back of the Allies was a very remote contingency, 
and that they would be able without grave difficulty to 
repulse any attack upon their well-established line. We 
had strong warrant for this opinion in the public and 
official utterances cabled from time to time from England, 
and it was the opinion not only of the man in the street 
and the clubs, but also—if we may judge from their acts— 
of our responsible Ministers. The calling up of the men 
of the Second Division had been so often postponed— 
always, so we were informed, because the necessary rein- 
forcements were being kept up in accordance with the 
advice of the Home authorities—that many began to 
wonder in a more or less vague fashion whether the married 
men of New Zealand would be drawn upon, and to slide 
half-unconsciously into the opinion that, while of course 
the New Zealand force must be maintained at all cost 
until the end of the war, this could be done by an effort 
which would gradually diminish in strength. Such a temper 
was even reflected in the proceedings of the Military 
Service Boards, before which it was undoubtedly becoming 
easier to obtain long periods of extension in the case of 
men called up in the ballots. ‘There was a widespread, 
if seldom expressed, feeling that owing to the large expense 
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involved the Government was likely to delay as long as 
possible the sending of fathers from New Zealand, and that 
in view of the outlook on the Western front such a policy 
was not likely to prejudice seriously the maintenance of our 
expeditionary force. The first bad news of the German 
thrust came therefore as a painful shock, and as word came 
through day by day of hard-won position after position 
being lost, New Zealand was aroused to an appreciation 
of the supreme gravity of the situation. 

The appeal by Mr. Lloyd George to the Dominions was 
published and swept away any delusions we had been 
cherishing. It was (as Mr. Massey informed the House 
later) supplemented by a secret message to the Govern- 
ment, giving further particulars and details and a forecast 
of what might be expected during the next three months. 
To this the following reply was immediately sent : 


New Zealand has pledged herself to maintuin her present establish- 
ment of Expeditionary Forces in the field whatever the sacrifice. 
New Zealand has invariably supplied to the full every man required 
at the rate of reinforcement indicated from time to time by the 
Imperial Government. His Majesty’s Government has now only to 
indicate to the New Zealand Government if increased reinforcements 
are required, and they will be supplied. It is requested that an early 
reply be sent giving details of new estimates of monthly reinforce- 
ments as the result of the present fighting. 


A reply was received that the necessary information 
would be supplied at an early date, and in the meantime 
it was suggested that a T'ank Battalion should be formed 
out of accumulated reinforcements in England. This was 
at once agreed to, and it was further stated that the New 
Zealand Government was willing that any surplus of 
reserves in England might be used at the front, if in the 
opinion of the military authorities, including the general 
in command of the Army Corps, they were required, 
regard being had to the fact that the scarcity of shipping 
might make it difficult for reinforcements to be forwarded 
regularly from here. A few days later the information 
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asked for came to hand, and the Minister of Defence on 
April 15 announced in the House the steps which it was 
intended to take. The Imperial Government, he stated, 
had asked for a material increase in infantry reinforcements, 
but as the percentage of reinforcements for the past few 
months had not been disclosed at the express wish of the 
Imperial Government, he did not think it desirable to say 
exactly what the increase was. It was asked only for five 
months. ‘“ We all hope,” he added, “ that at the end of 
five months no further reinforcements will be required. 
If that does not prove to be the case, then presumably the 
percentage will be reduced to that which has obtained 
during the last few months.” ‘The increase demanded for 
the five months was intended to keep the division up to its 
full strength during the time when a continuance of the 
newly launched offensive might be-expected. It was 
hoped that during April, May and June we should be able 
to send some 1,700 more infantrymen than would have been 
sent under arrangements recently existing, and to enable 
this to be done all the drafts were being accelerated and 
further opportunities given for voluntary enlistments from 
the Second Division. The Minister further pointed out 
that our ability to send more men depends largely on 
shipping facilities, but apparently he can see his way ahead 
for some time to come. As a result of putting forward 
the reinforcement drafts the first batch of married men has 
gone into camp and the whole of Class B—which embraces 
married men with one child—has been called up. Tren 
thousand were drawn by ballot in April, and the balance of 
the class (about 8,000) was called up en bloc three weeks 
later. The list of the names drawn on the ballot was, by 
a coincidence, published on the anniversary of the Anzac 
landing. Many First Division cases which have been 
adjourned sine die by the Military Service Boards are to be 
reviewed, and Classes C and D of the Second Division are 
thrown open for voluntary enlistments. Strong efforts are 
being made by the Second Division Leagues throughout 
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the Dominion to secure better payment to wives and 
children left behind, and to ensure more vigorous combing 
out of the single men still left, but while they are fighting 
tenaciously on these points the married men as a body are 
going into camp cheerfully. An unfortunately worded 
resolution passed at one public meeting, when feeling was 
running high on the question of pay and allowances, 
formed the subject of proceedings under the War Regula- 
tions, while a disturbance took place in the same town 
when the first lot of married men was being dispatched to 
camp. The men themselves, however, were in no way 
responsible for this disturbance, and the resolution—even 
if it meant all that it implied—was repudiated by the 
Executive of the League, and by other similar organisations 
throughout New Zealand, and cannot be taken as any 
indication of disloyalty or a desire to shirk on the part of 
the general body of married men.* 


* The incident may be briefly described, not to emphasise its importance, 
but to prevent too much importance being attached to it. At a public 
meeting in Christchurch on April 28, convened by the Second Division 
League, the following resolution was proposed: “That this meeting of 
representative citizens of Christchurch, being prepared to meet its share of 
financial responsibility, insists that the Government immediately grant the 
demands of the Second Division League.” An amendment was moved: 
“‘ That this meeting of Christchurch citizens is of opinion that no Second 
Division man should leave for camp until the demands of the Second 
Division League are conceded by the Government, and also demands that a 
general election be held immediately.” The amendment was put and carried 
notwithstanding the protest of the President and some members of the 
Executive of the League. Later the framer, proposer and seconder of the 
amendment were prosecuted for breach of War Regulations, the contention 
being that the amendment had a tendency to interfere with discipline, and 
to incite opposition to the enforcement of the law relating to military 
service. Convictions were recorded: the proposer and seconder were 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and the person who drew and read 
the amendment to three months, Representations were immediately 
made to the Cabinet to intervene, on the ground that the seditious nature 
of the amendment had not been realised at the time, and that punishment 
by imprisonment was too severe. After a short delay the Cabinet decided 
to release the defendants conditionally on their finding security against 
any future breaches of the law, and the security being forthcoming they are 
now at liberty. 
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New Zealand has thus renewed, and is proceeding to 
fulfil, her pledge to maintain at its proper strength the 
division which she has put into the field. To some people 
the terms of the pledge appear to be too cold and business- 
like, suggesting a limit to our responsibility. Yet, having 
regard to the virtual exhaustion of our First Division, and 
the probability that a long time has yet to elapse during 
which the manhood of the Empire must continue to be 
sacrificed in the cause of humanity and a lasting peace, the 
promise to keep our own body of men reinforced to the 
full is more practical, and of greater service, than any vague 
repetitions of the overworked phrase about the “ last man 
and the last shilling.” 

By the time these words appear in print our represen- 
tatives, who are fully accredited to speak for the general 
body of citizens, will have visited England and in all 
probability have left again. Great developments may 
have taken place on the Western front, and it may be that 
the end of the war, if not actually in sight, will be within 
the range of reasonably certain calculation. But, whether 
this is so or not, New Zealand, at whatever cost of men and 
money, will continue in sober willingness and without 
grudging or complaint to do the work which she has 
undertaken. ‘The idea of acquiescing in a mockery of peace 
is as abhorrent to our minds as we believe it to be to the 
minds of our kinsmen and Allies, who have suffered 
immeasurably more than we have, and we should count as 
vain the sacrifice of so many of our best and brightest 
spirits unless a peace is won sufficiently stable, so far as 
human prudence and courage can make anything sure, to 
save our children from the agonies which this generation 
has endured. 





New Zealand 


IV. Derence ADMINISTRATION 


RITICISM of the Defence Department on matters 

of detail has, naturally, not been wanting, nor has it 
been without foundation, but the critics are apt to forget 
the enormous amount of work that has been done in 
creating and working a system under which from a total 
population of a million, a hundred thousand men have been 
called to arms, equipped, trained, and sent to the other 
side of the world. A Commission under the chairmanship 
of Sir Robert Anderson of Australia is now engaged in 
investigating the working of the Department, and although 
numerous blunders, anomalies and instances of bad 
business methods have been brought to light, the Chairman 
was able to remark the other day that this appeared to be 
the only country in the world where no cases of fraud had 
been discovered. A tribute to the personal character of 
Sir James Allen was the Chairman’s further remark that in 
no case had the Commission been able to trace the exercise 
of any influence by the Minister in the matter of appoint- 
ments. 

In connection with the question of conscription, a 
brief reference may be made to the case of Mr. Webb, M.P. 
Mr. Webb, who is a single man of military age, represented 
the Grey electorate, a constituency on the West Coast of 
the South Island embracing a considerable number of coal 
miners. A staunch member of the Labour Party, he 
vigorously opposed the Military Service Act when it was 
before Parliament in 1916, and on his being recently drawn 
in the ballot an appeal for his exemption was lodged. 
This was dismissed by the Military Service Board, and 
Mr. Webb was accordingly liable to go into camp. There 
he refused to obey gi was court-martialled and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, which term he is 
at present serving in a prison camp. The Crown Law 
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Office advised that as his offence was not a “ crime” 
within the meaning of the Legislature Act his seat in the 
House was not forfeited by reason of his conviction, but 
under the provisions of the Act a forfeiture occurred if, 
without leave, he should be absent during a session. 
Shortly after the House assembled a deputation representing 
Labour organizations waited upon the Prime Minister 
and several of his colleagues, and urged that Mr. Webb 
should be released. The grounds of this request were 
that this was a democratic country, that the only way in 
which the people could give expression to their political 
views was through members of Parliament whom they chose 
at the election, that when the present Parliament was 
elected the question of conscription was not before the 
country, and that Mr. Webb was needed by his con- 
stituents to represent them in Parliament. One of the 
speakers went further and maintained that no person 
should be imprisoned for objecting to military service. 
The Prime Minister’s reply was clear and uncompromising. 
Parliament had not seen fit to exempt members from service 
and Mr. Webb had broken the law. He had been fairly 
tried by the proper tribunal, and the fact that he was a 
member of Parliament could not make any difference to 
the result. As head of the Government, whose duty it 
was to administer the law faithfully and impartially, he 
himself had no sympathy for any symptom of disloyalty 
on the part of any member of the community, and he was 
not prepared to intervene. 

During the session leave of absence for Mr. Webb was 
moved, but the motion was lost on the voices and no 
division was asked for. The seat accordingly became 
vacant, and a by-election was held on May 29. There 
were two candidates, Mr. Holland (Labour and anti- 
conscription) and Mr. Coates (Independent and win-the- 
war advocate) and it was generally realised that the first 
named had a very strong chance of success. The electorate 
had long been a stronghold of the Labour party, and owing 
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to the policy of exempting coal miners from service the 
ranks of Labour had not been reduced to the same extent 
as other classes had by the absence of men at the front. 
In the result anticipation was justified and Mr. Holland 
was elected, but only by the narrow margin of 148 votes, 
which is less than a sixth of that secured by Mr. Webb at 
the last General Election. 


New Zealand. June, 1918. 
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